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INTRODUCTION. 


The journey which forms the groundwork of this small 
volume was undertaken for the purpose of procuring for 
Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, a barb of the purest blood 
from some of the breeders of horses in the region around 
Laraiche. 

The Author, as the reader will perceive, was not so 
fortunate as to succeed in this object; but during the 
course of his expedition, short as it was, he saw such 
striking pictures of Arab life, and heard so many anec- 
dotes illustrative of the peculiarities of character, cus- 
toms, and manners in the various tribes, that he was 
tempted to commit them to writing. 

Western Barbary possesses many points of interest, and 
has of late years been little explored by Europeans ; but 
the Author has no intention, on the present occasion at 
least, to enter into any geographical or statistical details : 
his object in the following pages being merely to portray 
the character and manners of the wild tribes which in- 
habit this fertile but neglected country ; and he has 
attempted to do this, not only by giving his own descrip- 
tion of men and things, but by recording the wild and 
fanciful stories which were related to him by the Arab 
companions of his journey. 
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A residence of many years at Tangier, at which place 
his father is her Majesty’s Consul-general, enabled the 
Author to become perfectly familiar with the Mogrebbin 
dialect of the Arabic ; and he passed many weeks with 
the rude sportsmen of the country in their hunting exp^^- 
ditions into the interior. During these excursions he 
lived as they did, and became for the time one of their 
wild troop ; and he thus acquired a considerable insight 
into their peculiarities of character. 

The reader may perhaps be startled at the style, and 
the apparent admixture of fiction, in some of the stories 
given in this volume : but the Author can vouch for his 
having recorded with perfect accuracy and truth what 
was narrated to him. It would have been utterly impos- 
sible for him to have given a just idea of the feelings and 
tone of mind of the Moors, unless he had retained their 
romantic and exaggerated expressions; more especially 
as with them the most common occurrences of life are 
coloured with the highest tints of fancy, and every event 
is attributed to the direct interference either of the 
Supreme Being or of some tributary spirit. 

In the habit also, which is universal amongst tliem, of 
relating long conversations with lions, boars, and hyaenas, 
a Mootish sportsman scarcely considers that he is dealing 
in fiction ; for, with him, every variety of sound which a 
wild aijiimal utters is translatable into good Arabic, 
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CHAPTER I. 

Departure from Tangier — The Gate-keeper — Moorish Guard — Outer 
Market-place — Burial-ground — The Ambassador's Road — Village of 
Swany — Description of Party — Village of Baharein — Hadj Amar — The 
Owner of the Rat-tailed — His Story of Alee the Six-fingered — Alee's Pa- 
rentage — Marriage Feast — Feats of Alee — Lab el Barode — Firing at a 
mark — A dead Shot — Seedy Tayeb's Prophecy and Advice — Cruelty of 
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Prayer is better than sleep I God is great T’ — These words, 
chanted by the hoarse voice of the Mueddin ♦ from a neighbour- 
ing mosque, had just roused me from my dreams, when our old 
guard, Kaid E’Soosy, entered my room, and, as he lighted my 
lamp, exclaimed, “ Have you not a long day’s journey before 
you, and are you still in bed?” 

I was soon dressed, and quickly completed my preparations for 
a start. 

It was on the morning of the 15th of August, 1839, as the 
first rays of light shot over Gibel Moossa,'|‘ the African Pillar of 
Hercules, that our little party set forth from Tangier, ‘‘ the city 
protected of the Lord,” on a visit to the wise Fakee, J the mighty 
Basha Abd E’Slam E’Slowy, then residing at Laraiche. 

As we passed through the Sok Srare (the little market-place), 
groups of tall B.eefians,§ enveloped in their white haiks or hooded 
gelab, the long mountain-dagger slung by their side, their heads 

^ The priest who announces the hour of prayer firom the minaret 
t Ape’s Hill. X ^ leamea man. 

§ The inhabitants of the line of mountains between Ceuta and Oran. 
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bare and closely sliavcd, with the exception of a lon*^ lock hang- 
ing wildly on their shoulders, were resting on their Agarzeen^OT 
Moorish hoes, waiting for hire ; whilst every now and then there 
passed by with measured steps a Taleb (Moorish scribe), return- 
ing from his matins in the great mosque, the living image of 
those wlio enlarged the borders of their garments, and loved 
greetings in the market-place.’** 

We passed the Upper Fountain, where black slaves were 
screaming and squabbling as to who should first fill their 
antique-looking jars ; whilst the Jew, the slave of slaves, waited 
humbly until his acknowledged superiors of Islam were satisfied. 

As we reached the gates of the town, old Ilamed Ben Khajjo, 
the porter, made his appearance. In one hand he carried a pon- 
derous bunch of ancient-looking keys ; in the other a rosary, 
wliich lie continued to finger, muttering away, as lie counted his 
beads, some of the ninety-nine epithets of the Deity — “ O Giver 
of (iood to all ! O Creator !” And then another bead ; and 
then a curse on the great-great-grandfathers of the crowd, who 
pressed upon him. The heavy half-rotten gates, covered in part 
with camel-skin, much of which had been devoutly cut off for 
charms or medicinal purposes, swung back groaning on their 
hinges, and we passed out. 

Between the first and second barrier there is an ojien space 
occupied by the forges and shops of smiths, and on the left a 
nook, where formerly the bluff' soldiers of our Charles Il.j kept 
their main -guard, but where now snored the lazy IVIoorish sen- 
tinel, and some four or five long guns hung suspended in their 
dusty covers. 

The second gates were now thrown open, a long liolt being 
their only fastening, the lock having been for years out of repair. 
Nevertheless the old porter thought it expedient to go through 
some form with a rusty key in the presence of “ the Nazarene, 
the rebel ler against God and enemy of the Faithful.” 

A safe journey to you, O son of the English !” said Hamed : 
‘‘ Where arc you going?” 

“ Eeftah Allah'^ (God will show), I answered, as my horse 

• Matthew xxiii. 5-7. 

f Tangier was possessed by the English in 1 602, and was given up in 
1684. It was received as part of the dowry of the Infant of Portugal. 
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bounded throuj^h the gate, and we found ourselves in the outer 
market and fairly started on our journey. 

A long train of camels, driven by a half-naked Arab, were 
moving up the market-hill ; a simple Keiton, or travelling-tent, 
was pitched near Seedy Mekhfee^s sanctuary, the patron saint of 
the market -])]aee, where a grey-bearded Arab was prostrating 
himself at his morning prayers : half a dozen donkeys completed 
the scene. 

Ascending the hill, we passed through the Mohaniedan burial- 
ground. Sim])le mounds of earth were crowded on either side of 
our path, all so placed as to point to the Prophet’s tomb at 
Mecca. INIost of them had a small board at the head ; but those 
of the wealthier class wx‘re surrounded by a low^ and wdiitened 
wall ; w hilst here and there was seen an ancient tombstone, 
carved in arabesque, a monument of their formidable ancestors. 
Low palmetto bushes, some wdld vines, creeping over a few^ soli- 
tary and blighted fig-trees, form the scanty ornaments of the 
Tangier cemetery. 

Carefully 1 avoided treading on the graves, for it is said the 
souls of the Faithful arc troubled when an infidel trespasses on 
their place of rest. Here it is that on Friday, the JMohamedan 
sabbath, tlie dark-eyed Ilouris of Tangier are seen, enveloped in 
their while Iiaiks, and flitting like shrouded ghosts about the 
tombs. Wailing and lamentation are heard on every side ; and 
the young w idow may be often seen scattering myrtle on the 
grave of her husband, while, bending over it, she calls to him 
who can no longer hear ; — “ Oh ! wdiy liave you deserted me ? 
Have I been wanting in my duties to you, that T deserved so 
hard a fate ? AVoe, w oe is me ; I am left alone and wretched ! 
why was not I freed w ith thee from the troubles of this life ?” 
In other spots you see mothers bewailing the loss of their children, 
beating their breasts and sobbing aloud. Then come upon your 
ear the solemn chant and hurried footsteps of some funeral pro- 
cession. The simple rites of the dead are performed in haste. 
Azrael, the angel of death, is supposed to be hovering over the 
fresh-dug grave, and any delay would be an infringement of the 
law of the I^rophet. 

We now reached the broad road of the Ambassadors, so called 
from being that by which all persons returning from missions to 
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the Sultan enter the town ; being the widest, and therefore most 
fit to receive the troops that may be sent to discharge their coarse 
powder in the faces of those on whom they are ordered to confer 
this great honour. On either side the road are vineyarrls and 
gardens, the hedges of which are variously formed of prickly 
pear, of the elegant cane, and formidable aloe, whose stately 
stems, covered with clusters of yellow flowers, compensate in 
some degree, at this season, for the want of trees in the scenery 
of this country. As we passed the Kooha^ or alcoved tomb of 
Seedy Mohamed A1 ITadj, tlie patron saint of Tangier, my sol- 
dier iMallem Ahmed muttered a fervent prayer, promising the 
sacrifice of a kid, should we have a safe return. 

We soon traversed the few enclosures that surround the town, 
and then an extensive tract of open country lay before us. Hill 
after hill of half-cultivated land rose in succession, overtopped 
in the east by the heights of Anjera ; and to the south and west 
the lofty mountain of Gibcl Habeeb, the ranges of Beni Iloosma 
and Beni Ilassen, which are the north-western feet of mighty 
Atlas, reared their lofty heads, which, now gilded by the rising 
sun, formed a grand framework for the landscape. 

The morning was delightful ; and a pleasant breeze, blowing 
from the soutli-west, tlie direction in which we were travelling, 
made the air cool, notwithstanding tlie burning rays of an African 
sun. 

The village of Swany, the first we passed, and distant about a 
mile and a half from Tangier, is composed of sixty or seventy 
huts of sun-dried bricks, thatched with straw or reeds, on many 
of which stands within her nest the sainted stork, in full confi- 
dence, although raised but a few feet above a rabble rout of noisy 
children. Numerous cattle were grazing around on the sunburnt 
grass, whilst their herdsman, a wretched being in a tattered garb, 
soothed theip' sorry meal by a plaintive tune on his rude pipe, 
made of the country cane. 

Here we were joined by my friend ITadj Abdallah, sheikh of 
the village, who had engaged to accompany me in my expedition, 
being a good judge of horses, and a man upon whom I could 
depend — a rarity in Marocco. 

But before proceeding with my narrative, it is right that I 
should describe our little party. First comes our soldi(»,r, Mallem 
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Ahmed, the sole escort, who was mounted on a stout cliesnut 
horse, and dressed in the flowing haik, over which was his soolham 
of blue cloth ; the tall red Moorish cap, with many folds of muslin 
gracefully twisted round it, formed his turban ; and a pair of 
dandily worked yellow boots, with a terrific-looking pair of spurs, 
completed his dress. He had a good expression of countenance ; 
las complexion was that of the south of Spain, with a scanty 
black beard, of which he took great care. 

My friend the Iladj was mounted on a bat horse that carried 
our little tent. The Hadj is about six feet two inches, a fine 
specimen of the thorough-bred Reefian ; he wore a black gelab,* 
with a large turban, and the long Reefian knife was stuck in his 
girdle. A fierceness of fesitures, blended with much kindliness 
of expression, formed the character of a countenance that is not 
uncommon among these highlanders. He was full of anecdote, 
and inconceivably fond of talking. 

Then comes Sharky, my Jack-of-all-tradcs, my servant, my 
cook, my groom, my huntsman, my second soldier, but my prime 
minister in all my proceedings with the Moors. He was mounted 
on a monster of a mule, who carried the rest of our baggage, con- 
sisting of the carpet-bags, a mat and carpet, a few bottles of wine, 
and other small matters necessary for a Christian, and not to be 
got for love or money in an Arab dooar, or encampment. A 
Spanish friend yclept Don Jost5 M. Escazena,f and Jan, as the 
Moors call me, brought up the rear. 

Our road, or rather track, treck, as the Arabs say, was good at 
this season of the year, though occasionally we gave our nags 
their heads to pick the way over deep cracked soil, which yawned 
for moisture. Undulating hills of a rich dark soil, patched here 
and there with yellow stubble, or the green crops of maize and 
dra, surrounded us on every side ; and the deep gullies that lay 
across our route, down whicli run torrents of water in the rainy 
season, were now dry beds of rock and gravel. 

* A coarse 'woollen dress worn by the lower orders, and similar in form 
to the co'wl of monks. The early Christians probably adopted this fashion 
from the people of the East, among whom also it is found. 

^ t Don Jose M. Escazena, who, by the by, approved himself the best pos- 
sible of travelling companions, is an accomplished artist. In the course of 
our route he filled his portfolio with a series of very interesting sketches, 
the whole of which he kindly presented to me. Don Jose is now resident at 
Gibraltar. 
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We soon ascended the hill of Haharein^ or the Two Seas, so 
called from the Mediterranean and Atlantic beings both seen 
from its summit. Some hundred yards to our ri^^ht was a large 
village bearing the same name. Several smaller villages are 
situated in its neighbourhood, the huts of which, like all which I 
saw in tliis district, have each a small garden or orchard, en- 
closed with a hedge of prickly pears, giving them a pictures(|ue 
appearance and almost an air of comfort. 

“ May God assist you, Iladj Amar ! ” I said, addressing my- 
self to a fine-looking Saracen, who advanced towards our party 
with a large bowl of milk, the emblem of peace : and how fares 
your dog Dooah ? When again shall we have a run with him 
after the boar in the plains of Sheref al Akaab T' 

At the sound of his name, a large hound, somewhat resembling 
our British greyhound, though stronger built, bounded forwani, 
leaping up to my horse. 

He will never forget you,” said his master, 0 son of the 
English, after that last run in the Shreewa. What a thun- 
derbolt of a boar that was 1 Nothing but the book of fate saved 
my dog. Btit drink this milk — it will do you good.” 

“ Bismillak'^ (in the name of God), I said, and put the bowl 
to my lips, and then handed it to our party. 

God will repay you ! ” cried they, as we rode on. 

‘‘ A path of peace to you,” replied HadJ Amar j and let us 
have some days of hunting when you return.” 

We had passed the village about two miles, tlie IMallem was 
singing some ancient Mauro-Spanish ballad of love and wine, 
and I was conversing with my Christian friend on the mixture of 
good and evil in the character of the Moors — when Salamoo 
ahekoom!^ (peace be with you) was uttered in tlie rear by some 
strange voice. We turned round to look at the speaker. Jle 
was a venerable-looking Arab, well mounted on an iron-grey 
rat-tailed barb ; on the bow of his high-peaked saddle rested the 
long Moorish gun ; and in his right hand he carried a small 
stick, upon which were inscribed some Arabic characters. This 
I recognised as one of the holy batons given by sainted persons to 
those who are about to undertake a journey, as a protection on 
the road from robbers and from mishaps of all sorts* A simple 
haik was his only covering ; his legs and sinewy arms were bare. 
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and Ids slippered feet were armed with the Moorish spurs, whicli 
are merely silvered spikes of iron about a foot long, with a circle 
of metal at the hilt to prevent more than the point penetrating : 
but even with this precaution 1 have heard of a bad rider giving 
a deatli-wound to his steed. 

Whither, my friend, are you journeying? ” said I to him : 

I trust it be our way, since you have received that highly 
gifted blessing from some holy man, whose days, as well as yours, 
may God prolong ! — and ours too, if you please ! ” 

“ Ah ! Nazarene,” said the owner of the rat-tailed, “ you 
speak the Arabic There is no knowing what you Christians 
have not learnt — God’s will be done ! — but this is your para- 
dise : ours is to come. I am on my road to the tribe of Oolad 
Ensair (the Sons of the Eagle), whose tents are pitched some 
two days’ journey south of Laraiche. As to this baton,” he 
added, kissing it reverently as he spoke, “ it was given me many 
years past by the father of the shereef IMulai Alee Bengeloon, 
the saint of Alcassar — on whom be peace ! Nay, in truth, I 
have ever journeyed free from harm, even wlien Alee Boofrahee, 
the six-fingered — God preserve us from such another !— infested 
these regions. Cliristian, you have heard of Alee Boofrahee? 
Truly he was the wonder and terror of the world. But, poor 
fellow, what a dreadful death he suffered ! May God have 
mercy on his soul ! ” 

Alec Boofrahee,” said I, the famous robber ? They tell 
,me miraculous stories of him.” 

“ Allah 1 ” exclaimed the stranger : “ You would not believe 
me — May a ball pass through your heart, and a curse on your 
great-grandfather, for stumbling, you brute ! ” he exclaimed, 
addressing the rat-tailed— ‘‘ You would not believe me, Christian, 
should I relate all his adventures.” 

“In truth,” said T, “if you will slacken the pace of your 
horse, which seems to be a rare stepper, I should wish for nothing 
better than such a tale told by such a companion as you. 

The Arab took me at my word, and accepting my compliment 
with a gracious bow, thus abruptly commenced his tale of the 
robber : — 

“ In the name of the most merciful God ! — Know then, Naza- 
rene, that some twenty years agd, when Moolai Soleeman was 
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shaded by tlie imperial umbrella, there resided in the village of 
Bendeebaii, which is situated on the way to Fas, about four miles 
south of Tangier, the father of our hero, Mohanied Boofrahee by 
name. Alee was his only son, his mother having gone to her 
Creator on the day of his birth, and Mohamed had vowed never 
to wed again. 

‘‘ Alohamed Boofrahee, like the rest of his neighbours, was a 
poor farmer possessing two or three patches of land and a small 
vineyard. He was also a sportsman and a good shot. Ilis young 
son Alee was never so happy as when accompanying his father 
on a shooting excursion, and he was always Jhe first to see the 
game ; for his father being now passed threescore, his sight had 
grown dim. An idle fellow w^as Alee in other respects ; for 
though Mohamed sent him every morning to the village school 
to be instructed by Taleb Moostafa in the Koran, he was never 
able to repeat ten verses together of that holy book : but in 
running, playing at foot-ball, wrestling, or firing at a mark, no 
young man in the village could compete with the six-fingered. 

“ I remember,’' continued the rider of the rat-tailed, on the 
marriage of Sheikh Mohamed Biteewy, of the village of Boamar, 

I was invited with my brethren, who w^ere encamped in the plains 
of Sheref al Akaab, to attend the marriage-feast ; and a merry- 
making, I can assure you, we had. God’s bounty was seen in 
those days. There were dishes of Kesksoo’*' set before us which 
seven men could hardly lift ; and the slave of the sheikh, the 
long-armed Embarek, bared himself to the shoulder and dived 
into the deep dishes for the fat mutton, the goodly capons, and 
the other dainty bits. Water-melons, grapes, and otlier fruits 
were piled before us to sharpen appetite; drums and pipes 
sounded from daybreak to sunset, whilst the graceful Absalarn 
enchanted the eyes of all, whilst they gazed on his gazelle-formed 
limbs, as he kept time in the dance to the guitar of Ben Daw- 
wed. 

‘‘ hah el Barode (powder-play) commenced. Our tribe mus- 
tered about two hundred horse ; we charged in line : some stood 
on their heads at full speed ; others changed horses with their 

The national dish of the Moors. It is made of the fine part of wheaten 
flour, and is dressed in a similar manner to Turkish pilaph — only steamed, 
instead of boiled. 
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companions at full gallop : then reining in, as we dashed within a 
gun's length of the sheikh, we fired our muskets, wheeled round, 
and gave place to others who charged close in our rear.” 

Here my new acquaintance, excited by the recital of the ex- 
ploits of his tribe, suddenly broke off his story, and dashing his 
spurs into tlie flank of his barb, burst away at full speed, shout- 
ing Allah I Allah I ” His turban fell off— -hot accidentally, I 
am inclined to think — and the Iiaik, loosed from his shoulders in 
the breeze, was poised in the air for a moment, and fell to the 
ground. He then fired, threw the rat-tailed on his haunches, 
and, wlieeling round, came back at full gallop. As he approached 
us, he recovered his haik with the muzzle of his gun, and then 
throwing himself on one side, stretched his long arm, and, while 
yet in full course, whisked up his turban from the ground. In 
another moment he was by my side, replaced his head-gear with 
tlie greatest gravity, and continued his narrative as coolly as if 
he had merely paused to take a pinch of snuff. 

The powder-play,” said he, being finished, we fired at a 
mark. Seedy Tayeb Boocassem of Wazan, whom God had 
blessed with an unerring eye — the prince of marksmen — chanced 
to be present. To him wc referred to judge who amongst us 
was the best shot. A pile of stones, with a small pebble or a 
flower at the top, w^as our target. Many good shots had been 
made, but the beardless Alee put us all to shame ; seldom did he 
miss the flower, and Boocassem declared liim to be the victor. 
AYhen the firing ceased, Boocassem offered up a prayer to the 
Lord of all creatures for the welfare of the whole party. 

“‘Seedy Boocassem,' said the sheikh, ‘there is one shot yet 
to be fired, and that too by the finest marksman amongst us : so 
get ready your gun. And here,’ continued the sheikh, holding 
out an egg, ‘ who is there that will put this egg between his 
ankles, and stand by yonder aloe for Seedy Tayeb Boocassem to 
break it ? ’ 

“ There was a dead silence — no one moved from his place but 
young Alee. The boy ran forward, kissed the hand of Sheikh 
Mohamed Biteewy, and soon placed himself at the aloe with the 
egg between his ankles. 

“ ‘ In the name of God,' said* Boocassem, as he poured in 
the powder, and rammed down the wadding of palmetto rind ; 
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and ‘ God be propitious/ said he, as the ball rolled down. The 
cock of the gun wtis pulled back, the priming was poured into 
the pan, and Booeassem, squatting on the ground, levelled his 
gun. 

‘ Am I properly placed ? ’ said Alee. 

‘ Bring up the left leg more said Booeassem : ‘ that will :^o.* 

“ Tlie long gun seemed as steady as if it had rested on a rock : 
every man held his breath. Bang went the gun, and Aloe’s 
ajikles were besmeared with the yolk of the egg. 

“ ‘ Thank God I ’ said Booeassem ; and we shouted one and all. 

“ Young Alee came forward, and Seetly Tayeb Booeassem 
laid his Iiands on him and blessed him, prophesying that at some 
future time he also w'ould be able to perform tlic feat of brciik- 
ing the egg. ‘ But beware, boy,’ said he, ‘ attenij)ting it until 
you arrive at such perfection as never to miss your mark ; for I 
remember, some years ago, when I was at the holy city of Wazan 
during the feast of the lamb, Bengeloon and other marksmen of 
fame from distant parts had assembled to shoot at tlie targc't. 
Bengeloon and I were tlie only two who had fired at the egg. 
Then Kaid Absalam, lie who had been governor of Aleassar, 
whose heart was black with envy, swore by the Ix'ard of our 
Prophet that he could do what others had done before him : so 
he called one of his slaves, and told him to take his plae(i with 
the egg, about thirty paces from where he was sitting: — it was 
the same distance at which we had fired. 

“ The gun was levelled, and Bengeloon — may God profit us 
through him ! — looking over the kaid’s shoulder, exclaimed, 

‘ Allah ! unless you keep your gun steadier, O kaid, you will hit 
his left leg.’ Bang went the gun, and the slave fell with a 
groan, for the ball had passed through his left ankle. 

“ ‘ There go a hundred dollars,’ said Kaid Absalam ; ‘ but the 
next shot shall hit the egg. Abd-el-IIabeeb,’ said he, calling on 
another of his slaves, ‘ take another egg, and stand where Em- 
barek stood. Coward ! what do you tremble for ? Stand steady, 
or T will put a ball through your heart.’ 

“ Again the gun was levelled. 

‘‘ ‘ All wrong,’ said Bengeloon, wdio remained at his shoulder. 
Bang it went, and the ball passed through the fleshy part of the 
leg, but the slave kept his position. 
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“ ^ That is a fine fellow/ said Bengeloon to the kaid, who was 
again loading his gun : ‘ Be merciful, as you expect mercy in 
the world to come.* 

‘ True/ said the kaid, ‘ but I must have another shot, for 
all that.* He fired for the third time, and broke the egg ! ** 

“ Well, Christian, as soon as Seedy Tayeb Boocassem finished 
his story, wrestling and playing at sword-stick commenced : — 
Alee threw and overcame every antagonist ; an^ the marriage 
feast ended merrily. 

“ Days and months rolled on, and Alee was idle, and would 
not work with his father. The grape season came, and it was 
found that the vineyards of Bendeeban had been plundered; but 
the robber could not be discovered : although a sharp look-out 
was kept constantly from the tall aloe-stalk watch-stands both 
night and day, the tliief eluded all their vigilance. 

One morning ]\rohamed Boofrahee, Alee’s father, having 
gone into his own vineyard, observed a quantity of the fruit to 
be missing. Mohamed, who, as I have already told you, was a 
sportsman, and accustomed to track his game, searched for the 
footsteps of the plunderer; but the ground was hard and dry — 
no traces could be found, and he was giving up all search as use- 
less, when on one spot a w’ell known footmark caught his eye. 
‘ Holy Prophet ! * exclaimed Mohamed, as he counted the marks 
of the toes, one, two, three, four, five, six ; ‘ have I not forbidden 
Alee to enter the vineyard? Ah! it is he who has robbed the 
vineyard of my neighbours as well as his fathePs. This comes 
of idleness.* 

Mohamed returned home sorrowful ; Alee was an only son, 
and he was proud of him. 

“ ‘ Alee,* said his father, as they sat alone that night, ‘ you 
have been in the vineyg,rd.’ Alee did not ansNver. ‘ Alee,’ re- 
peated his father, ‘ you Iiad my orders never to enter that place. 
I have now discovered who is the plunderer of Bendeeban’s 
vines. But justice shall be done, and to-morrow I shall give 
you over to the sheikh to receive due punishment. Your idle 
disposition has long been a cause of distress to me — a good bas- 
tinado may help to cure you.* 

“ Mohamed parted with Alee that night in anger. The morn- 
ing dawned ; Mohamed was doatingly fond of his son ; he had 
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changed his mind, and thought it better to hush up the matter, 
but he resolved to give him some good advice as to his future 
conduct. So he called out loudly for him, but Alee was not to 
be found. That day passed and the next ; and weeks, and 
months, and years elapsed, yet still his son was missing. 

Some six years after, there was a great feast in the city of 
Marocco ; the sultanas favourite wife, Lala Fatima, had been 
brought to be^ of a son, and an imperial order was given that 
there should be three days of rejoicing ; and a countless throng 
of Arabs and Berbers flocked into the city. It was on the 
second morning of this feast, and a great crowd had collected to 
gaze at some mountebanks, who abound on such occasions. 
Some people were standing, some few behind the rest were on 
horseback, but the far greater part were squatted on their hams. 
It was in the vast market-place of Marocco, not far from the 
stately tower of the great mosque,* the Kootsabeea which stands 
towering above the countless minarets, and whence the unity of 
God and Mohamed’s mission are daily proclaimed. 

There were snake-charmers from the desert, jugglers from 
Soos, and story-tellers in abundance ; but what most attracted 
attention was a tall athletic black from the Bokhary body-guard 
of the sultan, who had challenged six men to cudgel-play, all the 
six at once ; and was now brandishing a long staff against that 
number of antagonists, all armed with the like weapon and all 
active players. But the black, by his superior vigour and won- 
derful dexterity, evaded all their onsets, dealing every now and 
then, as a momentary occasion offered, a blow that came like a 
flash of lightning on each opponent. 

Each man, wlien he received a hit from the swarthy athlete, 
retired from the ring — the rule being such. The black had al- 
ready disposed of three, and by keeping constantly on the move, 
and giving every now and then the spring of an antelope, he re- 
mained hitnself untouched. The three unhit fencers were men 
of skill and power, and now with united assaults they pressed 
hard upon him, but he found victory in pretended flight ; for 
thus separated, the three became, each in his turn, easy victims 
to his unequalled prowess. 

^ Like in construction to that of the Girelda of the Cathedral at Se/ille, 
and built hf the same famous Geber. 
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Flushed with success, the Bokh^iry conqueror bared his 
brawny arm, and now shouted a challenge, that was heard from 
Bab-el-khamees to Bab-el-khadar,* against all comers ; daring 
any man to receive and give one blow witli the fist. 

‘‘ This same challenge had been repeatedly made on former 
feasts, and few had ever accepted it with impunity ; for a broken 
rib or some other serious injury always attended a blow from the 
champion, who was a perfect tower of strength, and the chief of, 
the Blow-givers. t » 

A broad-shouldered, athletic-looking fellow, in the garb of 
a mountaineer, stepped forward and accepted the challenge, on 
condition that, ^ if God gave him the victory,^ security should 
be assured him from the resentment of the Bokhary’s comrades. 

“ That the challenge of the chief Blow-giver had been ac- 
cepted, reached the ears of the sultan, who sent for the moun- 
taineer, and asked him whetfier it were true that he dared to 
engage in combat the mighty Shasha, who dealt in blows of 
death. 

‘ May God prolong the life of our master !* said the moun- 
taineer, throwing himself jvt the feet of the descendant of the 
Prophet : ‘Yes, my lord, I have accei)ted the challenge of the 
kaid I of the Blow-givers, on condition that I be secured from 
the vengeance of the Jlokhkry, should God grant me success.’ 

“ ‘ You are a sturdy looking fellow,’ said the sultan : ‘ where 
do you come from, and what is your name ?’ 

“ ‘ Alee Boofrahee,’ replied the man, for he it was ; and 
throwing himself prostrate, he told his tale, but said nothing 
about Bendeeban’s vineyard. 

“ lie had employefl himself, it appeared, as courier and mule- 
teer since his flight from his father’s house, and had led a roving 
life, having travelled throughout the whole empire. 

“ ‘ Let him be lodged in the palace,’ said the sultan to his at- 

* Two opposite gates of the city of Marocco. 

f Among the household soldiery of tlie Moorish sultan, there are certain 
men charged with particular services, which they alone can perform. Their 
titles are — mwal-el-ash, the blow-giver; mwal-ayfel, the scourgers ; mwal- 
sekkecn, the swordsmen ; mwal-mkahel, the shooters ; mwal-emzergeen, the 
spearmen. These officers are alone anthorized to strike, scourge, cut, shoot, 
or spear, the sultan’s faithful and loving subjects, as the fancy of their impe- 
rial master may dictate when he appears amongst them. 

t The chief. . 
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tendants : ‘ to-morrow, if it please the most high God, the blows 
shall be given in our Shereefian* presence/ 

Tlie guards fell prostrate, their heads touching the ground, 
crying out as they did so, ^ May God prolong the life of our 
master V Then they led off Alee, who that night had his heart’s 
content of kesksoo.” 

* Of Prophetic origin. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Journey continued — Thrashing Com — Relic of Idolatry — Ain Dhlla — Cross 
the Mhaha — Advice of the owner of the filly — Arab’s love for his horse — 
Dnr-al-Clow— Bagging a Jackal — Boar-hunt — Death of a Hound — Funeral 
hlound. 

I INTERRUPTED OUT iiew acquaintance in his story, to point out 
to my Spanish friend some Moors thrashing corn. Mares with 
their colts tied abreast by the head or neck are used for this 
work. One man stands in the middle holding the reins, whilst 
another shouts and applies the whip or goad when necessary. 
Mules and donkeys are employed in bringing the sheaves. 

The country folk are dressed in light woollen shirts, their 
arms and legs bare ; a red cap or small turban covers the head ; 
their slices arc religiously left at the margin of the thrashing- 
floor, it being regarded as holy ground by all the children of the 
East. I remarked that they carefully avoid making any calcu- 
lation of the produce of their harvest, and arc offended if you 
question them as to their expectations, checking you by the 
grave reply — “ As God may please.” 

There is a curious custom which seems to be a relic of their 
pagan masters, who made this and the adjoining regions of North 
Africa the main granary of their Latin empire. When the young 
corn has sprung up, which it does about the middle of February, 
the women of the villages make up the figure of a female, the 
size of a very large doll, which they dress in the gaudiest fashion 
they can contrive, covering it with ornaments to which all in 
the village contribute something ; and they give it a tall peaked 
head-dress. This image they carry in procession round their 
fields, screaming and singing a peculiar ditty. The doll is borne 
by the foremost Woman, who must yield it to any one who is 
quick enough to take the lead of her ; which is the cause of 
much racing and squabbling. The men also have a similar ^ 
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* custom, which they perform on horseback. They call the image 
Mata, 

These ceremonies are said by the people to bring good luck. 
Their efficacy ought to be great, for you frequently see crowds 
of men engaged in their performance, running and galloping 
recklessly- over the young crops of wheat and barley. 

Such customs are directly opposed to the faith of Islam, and 
I never met w ith a Moor who could in any way enlighten me as 
to their origin. 

The Berber tribes, the most ancient race now remaining in 
these regions, to which they gave the name, are the only ones 
w'hich retain this antique usage, and it is viewed by tlic Arabs 
and dwellers in the town as a remnant of idolatry. 

We now passed by Ain Dalla, the Fountain of the Vine, so 
called from this spot having been famous in days of yore for its 
grapes, but, like everything else in tliis country, it has gone to 
ruin, and not a vestige remains of ancient industry, except a few 
wild vines climbing over stunted fig-trees. 

An Arab dooar^ or encampment, is perched on the summit of 
tlie hill, composed of tents made of the palmetto fibre, and a few 
huts erected by those who, finding a rich pasturage and fovour- 
able soil, have here fixed their permanent abode. 

After descending tlie hill we passed over a rich plain, and 
crossed the shallow bed of the river Mhaha, the banks of which, 
all red with the flowers of the oleander, appeared at a distance 
like a stream of hre. 

Having passed the river, w^e found ourselves in a sandy re- 
gion, whence the country around takes the name of Kdd Ermel^ 
or the plain of sand : ,it is, however, well irrigated by the winter 
rains, and thick stubbles of wheat and barley recently cut showed 
its fertility. 

The Iladj called my attention to a fine filly feeding with her 
dam among the stubble. We halted to examine her ; she was 
a three-year old. and a yastly pretty creature, with a head, the 
best point of barbs, so small tha,t she might truly have drunk 
from a quart-pot. But her fore and hind legs had been sadly 
disfigured by firing : this is done by the Arabs at an early age ; 
and, instead of being considered a defect, as with us, is held 
rather to increase the value of the animal. 
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A young Arab, half naked, rising from the stubble like an 
apparition, showed that the marc was not unguarded. Think- 
ing I might be induced to buy her, he began to tell her lineage, 
and gravely informed me that the only disadvantage that would 
arise to her rider was, that he would be deafened if ever he put 
her at full speed. “ But,” said he, gravely, “ you can remedy 
that by always putting cotton in your ears.” 

It is not always that the Arab is ready to part with his horse, 
if a good beast, whatever price may be oflered ; though money 
amongst the degraded j)eople of Atarocco will work miracles. 
A circumstance whicli proved this occurred to me about four 
years ago, when accompanying poor John Davidson* some few 
days’ journey into the interior. 

As we were proceeding between Alehedeea and Rabat we were 
joined by a troop of mounted Arabs, one of whom was riding a 
mottled grey, the handsomest barb 1 ever saw. 

Hiding up to the man, 1 entered into conversation with him, 
and, having put him in good humour by praising his steed. I 
told him I w ould make him rich if he would sell me the mottled 

grey« 

What is your price ?” said the Arab. 

I offered a hundred and fifty mitsakel, about twenty pounds 
sterling, a large sum in tlie interior. 

“It is a good price,” said the Arab; “but look,” said he, 
and he brought his horse on the other side of me, — “ look at 
this side of him, — you must offer more.” 

“ Well, come,” I said, “ you are a poor man, and fond of 
your horse ; we won’t dispute about the matter ; so, give me 
your hand. f— What say you ? two hundred ?” 

“ That is a large price, truly,” said the Arab, his eyes glisten* 
ing, and I thought tife horse was mine. But my eagerness, I 
suppose, had been too apparent, so the Arab thought I might 
go still further; and shaking the bridle, off he went at full 
speed. The mottled grey curled its tail in the air, and vanished 
to a speck in no time I turned to speak to Davidson, and the 

* In the Appendix at the end of this volume will be found some parti- 
culars regarding this adventurous traveller, who met his death in 1836, in 
attempting to penetrate from Wadnoon to Timbuctoo. 

t The Moorish manner of striking a bargain. 

C 
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next moment the Arab wiis at my side ; and patting the neck of 
his grey, he sai<], “ Look at liini — see— not a hair is turned ! 
What will you give me now ?” 

Davidson prompted me to otter even four hundred ducats 
rather than let the animal go. Again 1 began bargaining, and 
ottered three hundred. On this the Arab gave his hand, and 
thanking me, said — ‘‘Christian,! now can boast of the |•i•ice 
you have offered ; but it is in vain that yo?i seek to tempt me, 
for I would not sell my horse for all the gold you, or any other 
man, possess.” Having sai<l this, he joined his companions. 

Calling the kaid, or chief of our escort, I asked him if he 
knew the rider of the grey, — adding, that I sup{)osed he must 
be rich, as he had refused so large a sum. The kaid said, “ All 
I know is, that he is a great fool ; for he possesses nothing in 
the world but that horse, which he bought when a colt, selling 
his tent, Hocks, aiifl even his wife, to buy it.” 

I think that I have read a tale similar to this in ]\IalcoIm s 
‘ Sketches of Persia but w hat 1 have related occurred to 
myself, and precisely as 1 have described it. 

Detr-vUCkm^ a rugged sierra lying east and WTSt, was now 
to be climbed, and we rode by a rocky path through a jungle of 
dwarf oak, cistus, white, rose, and yellow Howered laurestinus, 
arbutus, and myrtle. In our track lay the dead body of a 
camel. The animal, not foimcsl by natun; to climb such steeps, 
seemed to have broken its back. This happens, I understand, 
not unfrequently during the w inter time, w hen the hafffas, the 
caravans of the AV^*st, attempt to travel during the rainy season. 
Tiie [)oor creatures then become a prey to the jackals, packs of 
whom are ever on the watch for such disasters. 

I remember a muleteer telling me he once had cauglit a 
couple of young jackals inside the carcass of a camel upon 
which he had come suddenly. Being surprised to hear a slight 
noise from within, he peered into the dead body, and there 
found Taleb Yoosrf ami his lady. So, taking off his gelab, he 
bagged them both. — The jackal, from his cunning, is called by 
the natives Taleb Yoosef (the scribe floseph). 

Strange to say, the Mohamedan.s of this country, though dis- 
gusted at the sight of pork, will feast upon the jackal as a 
delicacy. 
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This beast is not altogether carnivorous, for he eats with 
avidity the dates of the palmetto, and the berries of the arbutus 
and myrtle ; and in this respect also resembles the fox, who, as 
is well known, is very fond of grapes when he can get them. 

We were slowly winding up the hill, and I had just requested 
our new ally to resume his story of the Six-fingered, when we 
heard tlie well-known tongue of a boar-hound. Hark !” said 
file Iladj — “Hark to old Zeitsoon !” I gave spurs to my 
horse, and was .soon at the top of the hill, just in time to see a 
huge boar dash across tlie path, some fifty yards in front. Pell- 
mell at his heels came a motley pack of curs in full cry ; and at 
a distance I heard the usual shouts of the beaters — “ Get out, 
you Jew V* ‘‘ At him, Zeitsoon !” Hide yourself, Jawan !” 
‘‘No other but the one God !” — and then many a long gun 
glistened through the biLshes. I stood still until they came up, 
and soon recognised many old friends and fellow-hunters. They 
Vi^ere half stripped, tlieir legs well protected by palmetto buskins, 
formed exactly like the greaves of ancient Greece, with a 
leather apron to defend the body from the thorny thicket. 
Some with long guns, others with bill-hooks, to be used either 
to cut their way through the jungle, or, if need be, to defend 
themselves from the boar’s onset, were following the dogs in 
ardent pursuit. A shot was heard upon our right, in the valley 
below, and in the direction that the boar had taken. They 
paused. By the note of the dogs they knew that the beast was 
at bay ; so on dashed the whole hunt, shouting to their dogs to 
keep clear of the boar, and expressing their feelings in the 
most endearing terms. Such a.s “ My children — My dearest — 
Take care, he sees you — He is an infidel, a Nazarene — He will 
have his revenge — None but the one God !” 

The soldier with the baggage animals now joined me, and 
desiring him to go on to a well about a quarter of a mile off, 
where there was shade, and the Hadj and Sharky, both old 
hunters, also giving their animals t^o his care, we all rushed on 
into the thicket, and soon reached the spot where the shot had 
been fired : there we found a hale, though hoarjWhunter, who 
could not have weathered less than eighty winters, reloading his 
gun. He it was who had struck the boar. 

The beast was at bay in a thicket of brambles, surrounded by 

c 2 
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the dogs and hunters ; he showed great fight, but we soon dis- 
patched him. lie was a huge monster, and proved the truth of 
the poet’s description — 

“ On his bow back he hath a battel set 

Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes : 

His eyes like glow-worms shine when he doth fret, 

His snout digs sepulchres where’er he goes. 

Being moved, he strikes whate’er be in his way ; 

And whom he strikes, his crooked tushes slay.” 

Three of the dogs were wounded — one of them fatally. The 
poor animal had just life enough to wag his tail and raise his 
head as his owner, a fine young mountaineer, came up, and took 
him in his lap. 

‘‘ Alas ! my poor dog,” he said ; “ did I not warn you not to 
go near the infidel ? But God’s will be done.” The tears 
started in his eyes as his dog expiretl. 

The bill-hooks were set to work, and a grave was dug to bury 
the poor animal ; each man put a stone uj)on it, as a tribute of 
his affectionate regret, and I, on my part, added one to the 
number. 

The wounds of the other two dogs were now sewn up — the 
thorn or point of the aloe leaf and its fibres being substituted 
for a surgeon’s needle and silk thread, 

A fire was lit, and the boar put on to roast for their dogs, 
they having first offered me the lion’s portion, whilst a little sly 
joking passed amongst them at my expense, such as — Let Jan 
have a larger portion tlian the other dogs.” 

I did not accept tlieir offer, for I liad no one who would cook 
me the pork ; but I invited my friends to accompany me to the 
well, as the sun was now at its height, and scorching hot, pro- 
mising them a supper of bread and fniit. 

They readily accepted my invitation, and we toiled up the 
hill together, and re-entered the beaten track. Here and there 
mounds of stones marked the graves of unfortunate travellers, 
who on tliose spots had reached their goal of life. Their funeral 
monuments ye raised by the pious hands of passers-by, accord- 
big to the c* tom which has been in use from earliest times 

“ Vagffi ne parce malignus arenae 
Ossibus et capiti inhumato 
Partlculam dare.” — Horace, Carm. i. 28. 
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And this relic of ancient usage is still found to exist in many and 
far-distant countries. 

Here I threw my stone again, and so did each of the hunters 
as they passed, muttering a prayer for the soul of the departed : 
but, for all that, among my troop perhaps might be the very 
man who had committed the deed of blood on some one of those 
whose obsequies we celebrated ; for my supper-party were as 
wild a set as could well have been collected together. Yet I 
felt safe among them, since I had often broken the bread of 
friendship, and shared with them in their toils and pleasures of 
the chaee : iii fact, they looked on me as a brother-sportsman ; 
and, 1 believe, would have laid down their lives, rather than a 
hair of my head should be injured. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Lion-hunting — The Punishment of a good Shot — Story of the Battle between 
a Lion and a Boar — Afiray with a Boar — My Story — The Melon Boar. 

Mall,em IIamed had spread oiir carpets under the thick foliage 
of the Kharrob, or locust-tree ; and there the water-melons and 
grapes — which were placed before us — soon disappeared amongst 
the numerous party. 

The sport of the day was discussed : and the old hunter who 
had wound(‘d the boar told us that he had been in some danger ; 
for the beast rushed at him as he fired, and it would have gone 
hard with the veteran, if he had not sprung behind a tree. 

“ In truth,” said the man, “ I am an old lion-hunter; but I 
hav(i found more danger in hunting the boar than in pursuit of 
the sultan of the forest ; since with the lion one is always more 
or less prepared for Ids attack.” 

He went on to tell us that in the country of Reef, where he 
often hunted the lion, each man goes armed with a gun, a 
dagger, and three or four iron-tipped stakes. A hole about four 
feet in depth is dug, just wide enough for each man to crouch 
down in. The stakes are tlicii driven into tlic ground with their 
iron points slightly inclined outwards ; each sportsman, as in 
boar-huiiting, takes his station in these places of safety, which 
are dug in the tracks of the lion. 

The beaters, making a great noise with drums, and shouting 
and firing of guns, drive the game towards the hunters : shouhl 
they wound the lion, he generally springs at the man that fired, 
who immediately stoops, and the lion, falling on one of the 
stakes, is dispatched w ith their daggers. 

You have,” said I, “ many lions in the region of Akkalaya. 
I suppose it is dangerous to be out after dark ? ” 

They rarely attack a man, if unprovoked,” replied the old 
Reefian : “ 1 have met them w'hen alone ; they have stood and 
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looked at me. But in such cases a man must go on his way 
without appearing to notice the beast, and then he will almost 
always quietly walk away also.” 

“ The best caution I can give,” continued our grey-bearded 
guest, “ in case you ever meet a lion, is, that you should keep 
on your own path with all the coolnass you can command, until 
you observe that the yellow-haired ♦ has passed out of view or 
has ceased watcliing you ; then turn sharp to another direction, 
and pursue it rapidly. Jest the lion, liaving noticed the line of 
your march, should proceed to meet you at a distance on that 
track, as they often <lo with all the cunning of a cat ; and you 
may then have some diiliculty in evading his waritonness or 
anger.” 

This advice somewhat reminded me of the story of the old 
peer, who, being asked what he hatl done on meeting a lion 
in the Strand, wliich had broken loose from Exeter Change, — 
replied with great composure — “ Do ? I called a coach.” 
Nevertheless 1 treasured up the advice against a future emer- 
gency. 

To my question, ivliether it Ava.s not l ery dangerous to hunt 
lions without the precaution of the pit and stakes?, our guest re- 
plied, Yes, Christian, it is: you carry your life in your open 
hand.” 

“ I remember,” continued he, “ a son of the slieikh of our 
village returned home one evening trailing along tlie skin of a 
hiige lion, wliich he laid at tlie feet of his fiither, and showing 
the hole where the ball had penetrated the skull, he told the 
sheikh that he had, alone, met the animal face to face in the 
wood, and killed him. 

“ ‘ IMy son,’ said the sheikh, ‘ with which finger did you pull 
the trigger ? ’ 

“ The young man held his forefinger up. 

‘ Scaze and bind him,’ siiid the sheikh, and drawing his 
knife said, ‘ I cut off that finger, my beloved, that you may 
remember for the future, never to attack a lion when you are 
alone ; for I would not lose you, my son, for a thousand, no, 
nor for ten thousand lion-skins.’ 

“ In vain we all cried out to the sheikh to spare the youth, 
* An Arabic expression, signifying a Lion. 
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who stood calmly obedient : but though the big tears rolled 
down the father’s rugged cheeks, the finger was cut off.” 

“ Do they destroy many of your cattle ? ” I asked. 

“ Now and then a slieep,” said the old Reefian, “ and some- 
times a heifer if found alone ; but though during the summer we 
turn our cattle into the woods, we seldom lose any. At night, 
to guard against the lion, the cattle, of their own instinct, form 
a circle, in tlie centre of wliich remain tlie heifers and cows, and 
outsiile of tlies(i tlie bullocks, the bulls placing themselves as 
sentries round the fold. If any bull hear or wind a lion, he 
makes a lowing noise and paws with his feet ; the other bulls 
know the signal, and, forming themselves in line, dash at full 
speed on the spot where they sup])ose the lion to be, who gene- 
rally makes off from such formidable assailants. It is not an 
unknown thing for bulls to gore a lion to death. Gazelle deer 
and wild swine are the principal prey for the lion ; but witli a 
full-grown boar he has often a tremendous conflict, and some- 
times the lion gets the worst of it ; as I shall show you, 0 son 
of the English I” added the lleefian, in a short tale of what ] 
myself had the rare luck to witness when a very young man.” 

This announcement caused a general silence throughout the 
party ; and the veteran, looking round with an air of very con- 
siderable dignity and importance, thus began : — 

‘‘ Now this is a story of the Boar and two Lions. 

“In the days of my youth, when a black moustache curled 
where now you see the hoary beard of my winter’s age, I seldom 
passed a night within my father’s hut ; but sallying out with my 
gun, laid wait for the wild animals which frequented a neigh- 
bouring forest. 

“ One moonlight night I had taken my position on a high 
rock, which overhung a fountain and a small marsh, a favourable 
sj)ot with our hunters to watch for boars, who resorted thither 
to drink and root. 

“ The moon had traversed half the heavens, and I, tired with 
waiting, had fallen into a dose, when 1 was roused by a rustling 
in the wood, as on the approach of some large animal. I raised 
myself with caution, and examined the priming of my gun, ere 
the animal entered the marsh. He paused and seemed to be 
listening, when a half growl, half bark, announced him to be a 
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boar, and a huge beast he was, and with stately step he entered 
the marsh. 

“ I could now see by the bright moon, as he neared my 
station, that his bristles were white with age, and his tusks 
gleamed like polished steel among the dark objects round him. 
1 cocked my gun, and waited his approach to the fountain. 

“ Having whetted his ivory tusks, he began to root ; but he 
appeared to be restless, as if he knew some enemy was at hand ; 
for every now and then raising his snout, he snuffed the air. 

“ 1 marvelled at these movements, for as the breeze came 
from a quarter opposite to my position, I knew I could not be 
the object of the boar’s suspicions. 

“ Now, however, I distinctly heard a slight noise near the 
eflge of the marsh : the boar became evidently uneasy ; and I 
heard him say with a clear voice, for you must know they were 
formerl}" men, ‘ I hope there is 7io treachery.^ 

“ This he repeated once or twice, and again began to root. 

“ Keeping a sharp look-out on the spot whence I heard the 
strange noise, I fancied I could distinguish the grim and shaggy 
head of a lion crouching upon hi.s fore paws, and, with eyes that 
glared like lighted cliarcoal through the bushes, he seemed 
peering at the movements of the boar. I looked again, and now 
I could see plainly a lion creeping, cat-like, on his belly, as he 
neared the boar, who was busy rooting, but with bristles erect, 
and now and then muttering something that I could not under- 
stand. 

“ The lion had crept within about twenty feet of the boar, but 
w<as hidden in part by some rushes. I waited breathless for the 
result; and, although myself out of danger, I trembled with 
anxiety at the terrible scene. 

“ Tlie boar again raised his snout, and half turned his side 
towards the lion, and I fancied 1 could see his twinkling eye 
watching the enemy. Another moment, and the lion made a 
spring, and was received by the boar, who reared up on his hind 
legs. I thought I could hear the blow of his tusks as the com- 
batants rolled on the ground. Leaning over the rock, I strained 
my eyes to see the result. To my surprise the boar was again 
on his legs, and going back a few paces, rushed at his fallen foe : 
a loud yell was given by the lion, which was answered by the 
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distant howlings of the jackals. Again and again the ferocious 
boar cliarged, till he buried his very snout in the body of the 
lion, who was kicking in the agony of death. Blood indeed 
flowed from the sides of the boar, but his bristles still stood erect 
as he triumphed over the sultan of the forest, and now he seemed 
to be getting bigger and bigger. ‘ God is great ! ’ said I, as I 
trembled with dread : ‘ He will soon reach me on the rock.* 
I threw myself flat on my face, and cried out, ‘ There is no other 
God but God, and Mohamed is his prophet ! ’ I soon recovercnl 
my courage, and looked again. The boar had retiirne<l to his 
natural size, and was slaking his thirst in the fountain. 1 seized 
my gun, but, reflecting, said within myself, ‘ Wliy should I kill 
him ? He will not be of any use to me ; he has fought bravely, 
and left me the skin of a lion, and perhaps hi; may be a 
din so I laid down tlie gun, contenting myself with tliouglits 
of the morrow. 

“ Tlie boar had left the fountain, and was again busied rooting 
in the marsli, when another slight noise, as of a rustling in the 
wood, attracted my notice, and I could perceive the smooth head 
of a lion(‘ss looking with surprise and horror at the boily of lu^r 
dead mate. 

^ What ! treacliery again V said the boar in a low tone. 

‘‘‘God is great!' said the lioness; ‘but he shall jmy for 
this! What! a pig! ati infidel! to kill a lion! One spring, 
and I will do for him.* Having said tliese words, she advanced 
boldly. The boar stood prepared, grinding his teetli witli rage. 
She paused, and again retreated to tlie wood, and I could hoar 
her say, ‘ O God ! all uuTciful Creator ! What an immense 
boar ! what an infidel ! what a Christian of a pig ! * 

“ ‘ May God burn your great-great-grandmother,* said the 
boar. 

Oft hearing tlie creature curse her parent, she again stopped, 
and, lashing her tail, roared with a voice tiiat the whole wood 
re-echoed, and she said, ‘ There is no conqueror but God.’ 

“ The boar stamped liis hoofs, and gnashed his tusks again 
with rage ; his grisly bristles, red with the blood of her mate, 
stood on end ; then, lowering his snout, he rushed headlong 
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against the lioness, who, springing aside, avoided tlie dread blow^ 
A cloud came over the moon ; 1 could not see distinctly, but 1 
heard every blow of the paw and every rip of the tusk. There 
was a dead silence ; again the cloud had passed, and the hea- 
vens were clear, and I saw the lioness with her fore paws on the 
body of the boar. 

‘‘ I seized my gun, and aimed at her head ; that was her last 
moment. 

“ The morning dawned. I descended from the rock. The 
claw of the lioness still grasped in death the body of the boar. 
Many severe wounds showed that the boar had again fought 
bravely. 

The lions were tlie finest I ever saw, and I made good 
profit by that night’s work.” 

We were still applauding the old hunter’s story, when a gaunt 
Arab, thrusting forward his bare and sinewy leg, exclaimed, 

‘‘ Look at these scars, and keep in mind, O ye faithful, and 
thou, 0 son of the English, tliat it is not only dogs that are 
wounded or killed in chace of the hoar'* 

“ Let us hear how you got them,” said the young mountaineer, 
the owner of the dog that had been killed. 

“ It is soon told,” said the man of scars. 

“ Some eight years past, during harvest-time, 1 was w^atching 
at night for a boar in a field of ripe barley near Ras Aahardr* 
and had fired at a large boar, who reeled and fell, but got up 
again and made away. 

‘‘At dawn of day I went to the spot where the animal had 
fallen, and finding marks of blood, 1 traced them to some brush- 
wood in the centre of the field, which spot 1 ringed, and, per- 
ceiving the animal had not gone away, I was thinking what 
might be best to do, my gun cocked in my hand, w hen 1 heard a 
rush, and before I could get the gun to my shoulder, the boar 
was upon me ; the gun w^as dashed out of my hand, and I ex- 
pected every rip 1 received that my doom had been written. God 
knows how long this encounter lasted ; the time seemed to be as 
an age. 

Finding no manner of escape, I slipped my arms from the 
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gelab, and escaped out, leaving the animal to vent his rage on 
my garment. I crawled off, but fainted from loss of blood. 

‘‘ I did not recover my senses till I was found by my family, 
who carried me home to Mesyiaan* lialf dead. T told my story 
there, and a party of hunters went out directly to revenge my 
wounds. They found tlie beast had again retreated to his laa, 
having cut my dress into shreds. lie attacked them as he had 
done myself, but they were ])repared, and soon killed him. I 
was not able to stand on my legs for many months after.” 

The son of the Englisli,” said Sharky, pointing to me, 
“ liad just as narrow an escape four years ago, when he and the 
son of America attacked a boar at bay.” 

Let ns liear,” said they all, “ O Nazarenc ! ” 

I complied with their request, and, suiting my style to my 
audience, told my talc much after the following fashion : — 

It was in the month of October, O ye faithful children of the 
Prophet, and early in the morning, that I received a message from 
the son of America, who had passed the night in the hills watch- 
ing for boar, begging me to join him at the marshes of Boobcina 
as soon as possible, and to bring my hunter Sharky, with his 
two dogs, and an extra giin. The messenger told me that my 
friend had wounded a large boar; and that, while tracking 
him, the animal had rushed from tlie tliicket ; that his rifle had 
missed fire ; and that, had it not been for a ruined wall on which 
lie had taken refuge, he would have fared badly. 

‘‘ I soon joined my friend, whom I found still perched on the 
topmost point of the wall waiting my arrival. 

The boar had moved off to some distance in the thicket. We 
soon got on the track of the beast, and found, by the print of his 
hoofs, tliat he was wounded on the right hind leg. 

^ At him, Merkis* .said Sharky, as he slipp ^I his dogs. 
^ Get out, you Jew ! There is only one God ! * Which the old 
hound Zeitsoon answered by how ; and the little cur 3Ierkis\ 
whose hide was striped like a zebra’s from the rips of boars, 
yelped with joy as he got on the scent. 

“ ‘ That’s him,’ shouted Sharky. ‘ None but the one God ! ’ 
The dogs had now headed us some hundred yards, when we 
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heard Zeitsoon give tongue, as when the boar is at bay ; and it 
was quite certain that this was a large one, for both the dogs 
seemed to be keeping- at a respectful distance. 

“ I had scrambled through the thicket within some few yards 
of the place where tlie dogs were giving tongue, and was calling 
to my companions to know where they were, in case I fired ; 
but the only answer I received, O ye faithful, was given me by 
the boar, who was nearer than I had imagined. Luckily I liad 
kept clear of his path ; so he dashed by w ithin a few paces of 
me, w ithout my being able to get a shot, or he a rip. The dogs 
followed in full cry, and had reached an open s])ace, when we 
heard a piteous howd. I made for the spot. Poor Zeitsoon had 
been almost severed in half. The boar, w^e supposed, had laid 
in wait for him in the open space. 

“ Sharky, when he saw the frightful state of his brave and 
faithful hound, sat down, without saying a word, and, taking 
his turban, began to bind up the wound, w hilst he offered up a 
prayer for the life of the poor dog. The boar had now ma- 
naged to make his w^ay up the opposite bank ; and little Merkis^ 
heedless of his companion’s fate, yelped on the track ; when 
again a howd grated on our ears. Sharky started up on his feet, 
and, brandishing liis bill-hook, shouted to the full extent of his 
lungs, ^ Hide yourself, Merkis, Do not trust him. He is an infidel.’ 

ddie dog showed he w^as not much hurt, by still giving 
tongue, though in such a manner as told us that the boar liad 
again come to bay. 

“ Having called a council of war, my friend and I determined 
to go in to the boar by ourselves, as more tlian tw o persons would 
only create confusion. 

“ The enraged beast had come to bay in a jungle of gum- 
cistus, entangled with briens — a very unfavourable place for our 
attack. However, having thrown off our shooting-jackets, and 
examined the priming of our guns, we entered the w^ood, agree- 
ing to keep some few paces from each other. 

‘‘ At first we made against the wind, and kept clear of the 
boar-paths, which is the best method of avoiding an unexpected 
attack. Having advanced some way through the thicket, I was 
obliged to return to a boar-path, for I found it was impossible to 
make way through the brambles, having already left most of my 
covering among the thorns. 
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“ I moved slowly onward in a stooping position, keeping my 
gun as a battery in front ; behind me walked an English setter^ 
who, being useless for partridge shooting, I was training for the 
nobler sport. 

“ The light hardly penetrated the dense jungle, so that I could 
not distinguish my companion through the gloom, although 1 
heard him advancing as cautiously as myself. 

“ At length I got within about fifteen paces of the spot where 
the dog was giving tongue. 1 knew I was in an exposed position, 
but could not avoid it ; being unable to move to the riglit or 
lefV, the brambles were so tliickly matted together. Mvrhis^ 
encouraged by my presence, ran to and fro yelping bravely : but 
searched in vain to get a sight of the enemy. 

‘‘ ‘ Can you see him?’ said the son of America, who was 
some yards to my left. 

‘ Hush ! ’ I replied, for at that moment I fancied 1 could 
hear the beast move. My setter also now pricked up his ears 
and rushed forward. It was the afiair of an instant, for hardly 
had I fixed my gun to my shoulder when I saw Cato pushed 
forward by the boar, and howling with friglit. 

“ It was useless to fire ; for such was their position, that T 
should have killed the dog without hurting the boar. Ihit the 
difficulty was soon removed ; for the boar, throwing the dog 
behind liinj, at once was on tlie muzzle of my gun. I pulletl 
both triggers; but the verj" instant that I fired, my gun was 
dashed from my hand ; and I and the enraged animal rolled 
together on the ground. I was undermost, and managed to keep 
my face downwards to the earth, lying as fiat and as still as pos- 
sible. The path of the boar being, happily for me, a small 
watercourse, had been worn away ; so that the shallow trench 
somewhat protected me from its tusks. Having recovered from 
the shotSj the monster began to belabour me with his snout ; 
but, being a little flurried, I suppose, could not manage to get a 
rip. I was in a terrible fright, and hallooed for assistance, ex- 
pecting every moment to be in the same plight as poor Zeitsoon^ 
whose dreadful wound flashed across my mind. 

“ My companion had now come up boldly to the rescue. 
‘ Take care,’ cried I, ‘ you don’t put a ball into me.’ Bang^ 
bang^ went both barrels. The boar left me, and made at his 
new assailant, who, keeping his gun steady, and having the ad- 
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vantage of being in the thicket, was preserved from the awkward 
accident which liad happened to myself Merkis, seeing him in 
danger, had boldly laid hold of the boar behind ; and Cato was 
mustering courage, like myself, to assist him; when the boar, 
worried by Merhis^ shook him from his hold, and turned after 
the dogs. Cato was again wounded. 

Having recovered my giii^'^which by the blow of his snout 
had been tlirown from rny hand, I requested my companion to 
examine me, and see whether I was injured, for T was covered 
with blood, and whether it was the boar^s or mine I could not 
say, so completely had fear taken away all sense of pain. 

“ ‘ Load your gun,’ was his cool reply ; ‘ and then we will see 
wliat is tJie matter.* 

“ AVe now heard the hunters shouting to us from outside the 
wood to abandon the boar ; that they were certain he was a 
Jin^ and that wc should both of us be killed or receive some 
dreadful wound. 

‘‘ The dogs were giving tongue at some distance ahead of us, 
and again Sharky shouted — ‘ God is great ! Get out, you 
black 

“ ‘ Come,’ said my cool friend, having examined me and found 
I was only marked by the snout and hoofs of the pig, ‘ 1 calcu- 
late we M ill fix liiiu this time. Let us keep together, however, 
and it is my turn to go first. Finding that 1 was not quite 
killed, and roused by the tongue of the dogs, I again dashed 
oiuvard with him into the thicket. 

‘‘ ‘ Do you see him?’ said I, as we approached the dogs. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ he whispered ; ‘ make yourself easy, he is coming 
toM'ards us.’ I grasped my gun, and stooping abreast ivitli him 
in the path. Me auaited our foe’s assault. He was white with 
age. Blood was streaming down his side. He did not appear to 
see \is ; but was watching the dogs. 

‘ Now,’ cried I, ‘ four barrels at once, and I think w'e can 
kill even a Jt/i/ 

“ We fired — tlie boar fell, got up, staggered, and again rushed 
gallantly towards us. 

The branches which we clung to for safety barely sustained 
our weight. My companion, who is a larger man than myself 
sometimes swung as low as the snottt of the boar. 

Merkis again called off the animal’s attention, giving a sly 
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snap, and then retreating. I'he boar moved from us a few 
paces, and we ventured to cpiit our trees. I had no balls left : 
my companion had but one, which he now fired, having put the 
muzzle of his gun almost on the animars head, who, though 
much weakened from loss of blood, was still standing gallantly. 
As the son of America fired, the beast sank on nis hind legs. 

‘‘We drew our knives, and, %ssassin-like, stole behind luni. 
Fierce even in death, he tore with his teeth the bushes near him. 
Foam and blood gushed from liis mouth. As we advanced he 
made a fresh effort ; but at the same moment our hunting-knives 
were jilunged in his heart. 

‘‘ ‘ AVho-op, who-op,’ we cried ; ‘ the devil is dead ! ^ Merhis 
said something to the same puitiose. Poor fellow, he had re- 
ceived an ugly rip in the neck. We found every shot that Avas 
tired had entered the body of the boar. The carcass bore eleven 
marks of our balls. 

“ We had gr(*at trouble to drag the bidky brute into the open 
field. He measured six feet four inches from snout to tail, and 
three feet three inches from shoulder to hoof, and, though not 
fat, weighed above twenty stone. However, lean as he \\as, he 
yielded us some capital chops. 

“ Poor Zeitsoou wiis carrieil home ; but never recovered his 
wounds, though he lingered many days.” 

“ There is no strength nor power but in God ! ” cried my 
audience. 

After a pause, an old fellow, who had until now been quite 
silent, pushed off' the hood of liis gelab, and looking earnestly at 
me, asked if I was not the Nazarene who had killed the Melon 
Boar ? 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ I am he.” 

“ Come, then,” said the lion-hunter, “ you owe me still 
another tale ; for I have told you two.” 

“ The play is fair,” said I ; “ and the story shall be told.” 

“ The Melon 13 oar ^ then, I must apprise you, was the largest 
beast of the kind 1 ever saw ; and he was reported to be com- 
mitting great devastation on some melon-fields in the wood of 
Belayashee, 

“ tl and our fellow-hunter, Ali Sefer, sallied out to try our 
luck. 

On arriving at the field, a little before sunset, w^e found the 
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owners with a pack of curs preparing to bivouac, for the pur- 
pose of scaring away the boar ; and they told ns, it was no use 
firing at him, for there was not a huntsman of any fame in the 
.jieigld3()iirliood who had not had a shot, but without success, 
it was, they said, as much as they could do to prevent the beast 
destroying all the melons, as l|icared little for either dogs or 
men : nay, he would stay quietly at the border of the wood, until 
lie found an occasion for rushing in to seize a melon, with which 
he would make off‘ into the thicket ; and when dogs and men 
were tired with watching and overcome by sleep, he would 
boldly enter tlie ground and bite, as if for mere spite, a piece 
out of every melon tliat was fit to eat. In fact, they thought 
him to be some evil-disposed Jln^ and therefore it miglit be even 
an unholy act to kill him ; for there was no knowing, some 
whispered, what might hajipen in such a ease. 

“ ‘ Well/ said I, ‘ let me try my hand, and if I fail as others 
have done, I will pay for every melon he destroys ; but I hope 
for success ; for we Nazarenes, you know, have ourselves 
something of the J'm about us ; and when Jin meets Jin^ the 
chances must be nearly equal.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Allah Akhar^ said one of the melon-growers : ‘ if, 
Christian, you only saw his tusks, and how he puts up his bristles 
when he enters the field, you would wish yourself in Tangier 
again ! ’ ‘ But come,’ said theyj ‘ let us place the Nazarene, for 

the sun is nearly set, and you may be certain the boar is now 
listening to all we are saying.’ 

“ 1 was now conducted to a pomegranate bush, near which 
there were some ripe melons. Here 1 was to station myself ; 
and by squatting cross-legged on the ground, I was partly liiddeii 
by some long grass. Ali Sefer wished to be my companion, 
but I preferred^ 1 always do at night-hunts, to be alone, being 
thus more likely to keep awake. 

“ ‘ May God preserve you,’ said the party as they took their 
leave ; ‘ and take care,’ they added, ‘ not to sleep. We shall 
be within hearing of your shot, and will come to your assistance 
the moment you fire.’ 

“ ‘ Well, good night,’ I replied ; and I now put on my hooded 
gelab, and having rolled a bit of white paper round the muzzle 
of my gnu, I settled myself in the best position for my bivouac. 

D 
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‘‘ The sound of the Aloors* footsteps had scarcely died away, 
when a slight crackling in the wood drew iny attention ; and 
soon I lieard, and plainly, tJie rooting and the footsteps of some 
large animal. 

‘ At any rate,’ thought T, ‘ he does not move like a super- 
natural being.* Whilst 1 was Hinting in this state of excitenn ut 
for the boar’s approach, I heard the tread of a man’s foot in a 
dillereiit direction from that by which the party had retired ; 
and shortly I saw a long gun-barrel glisten in the twilight, 
over the hedge. When tlie man who carried it reached the low 
gate, and had cautiously thrown it open, he peered into the field ; 
and then, to my surprise, and some fear too, he levelled his 
long barrel exactly at the spot where I was sitting. In a moment 
I cocked iiiy owii gun, and pointing it at his head, called out in 
Arabic — ‘ Who is there ? ’ 

“ ‘ Y'our better,’ was his reply. 

‘‘‘That,’ I retorted, ‘remains to be proved. Down with 
your gun, or I fire !’ 

“ ‘ Son of tlie English,’ said the hunter, who recognised my 
voice, ‘ thank God ! I did not fire ; but you looked so very like 
a boar, as you sat under the pomegranate bush, that I was just 
going to pull the trigger when you called out.*. 

“ ‘ I fear,’ said I to the hunter, who proved to be no other 
than my friend Hadj Abdallah, ‘ you have spoiled my sport, for 
the boar will have made off.’ 

“ ‘ No, no,’ he said, ‘ I have fired at this boar half a dozen 
times in the same night: he is now listening to what we are 
saying; and when we have ceased to make a noise, he will come 
in for his melon just as if nobody was here, and carry it off to 
the wood.’ 

“ I now begged the Hadj to join the rest of the party, for I 
wished to be alone, and accordingly he took his leave. 

“ 1 he last rays of daylight had now disappeared ; the night 
was cold ; there was no moon ; and the stars, usually bright in 
your climate, were dimmed by clouds : the wood began to echo 
with the bowlings of jackals, and the squalling of the genet and 
ichneumon, searching for their prey : and soon the didl sound 
of the evening-gun at Gibraltar came booming to my ears, and 
told it was nine o’clock. I had given up all hope of the boar 
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returning, when a dark shadow passed rapidly across the field, 
and, retreating to the wood, rather startled me. I then heard 
the munching of a melon. ‘ That was cleverly done,’ thought 
I, ‘ and Jin-like ; but try such a manoeuvre again, my fine fellow, 
and I will be your match.* 

“ Some minutes elapsed, and again the same dark shadow 
passed, stopped for a moment, and then made towards the wood. 
I determined, however, not to fire till I could get a near shot ; 
and I thougJit that, perhaps, the animal hearing no noise, would 
be less rapid in his movements. Again and again the same 
thing occurred ; and I was counting the number of melons he 
would manage to destroy before the morning, and which I should 
have to pay for, when the boar, entering as before, stopped, and 
began to blow, and make the low moan which you Moors inter- 
pret ‘ I hope there is no treachery.’ I aimed my gun at his 
head, which was towards me ; but he was too far off for me to 
fire at him in a dark night. Taking courage on finding no dog 
to molest him, he began to root quite at his ease, and gradually 
neared the spot where I was posted, till he came within twenty 
paces. 

I held my breath, and cocked my gun ; his whole side was 
turned towards me ; I aimtid at his shoulder, I then lowered my 
gun to be sure that my aim was good ; again I pointed, again I 
lowered^it ; a third time I levelled, pulled both triggers at once, 
and threw myself flat on my face. I heard the beast rush by 
me, and, as it appeared to me, fall some twenty yards beyond : 
there was a slight kicking for a few moments, and then all A\'as 
quiet. Still lying on the ground, I quietly loaded my gun, and 
half raised myself to see if I could make him out. 

“ The owners of the field and Ali Sefer soon joined me. I 
told them whjtt I had done, but they would not believe that the 
animal was wounded. 

‘ Take care,’ said I, ‘ of yourselves ; for he uiay be pn the 
top of us before we are aware.’ 

‘ Where,’ said one of them, did you hear him last ?’ 

I led the man to the spot among some long grass. 

“ ‘ There ought to be blood hereabouts, then, if the animal is 
wounded,* said he, putting down his hand. As hb did this he 
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started back, and ran oiF shouting ‘ E’Sheetan, E\Sheetan/* I 
put tlie muzzle of my gun down, and found that there was the 
boar, but the beast was already quite dead. 

“ They would hardly credit my success at first : but when 
they discovered the monster to be truly dead, they were most 
eloquent in their praises. 

‘ May God make you a true believer,’ was their shout, ‘ for 
you have no equal.’ 

As the morning dawned, it showerl my game to liave been a 
very powerful animal, and excessively fat with his good living. 

‘‘ When I bade adieu to my honest friends the melon-growers, 
they obliged me to accept a present of their excellent fruit, as a 
reward for having destroyed the robber JinJ* 

* The Devil — the Devil. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Proceed on our Journey — River Kholj — Its Inhabitants — Pass of Garbeea — 
Scene at a Well — Partridges — River of Mills — Village of Amraar — Mona 
— Horse Fight — Economy of Arab Tent — A Visit to the Ladies — Pop the 
Question — Introduction to a Harem — Description of the Interior — Lose 
my Heart — Estimate of Female Beauty. 

My party being ready for a start, we bade our friends the hunters 
good sport, and proceeded on our journey. 

We soon obtained a fine view of the coast, as far as the an- 
cient town of Azyla, and the surf of the Atlantic was visible, as 
ue overlooked the sand-hills which formed the long line of 
coast. 

Our path, as we descended the hill, was like a staircase; so, 
for safety, we gave our nags their heads, trusting entirely to 
their cautious treading. Having reached the bottom of the hill, 
we pursued our course through a plain about two miles broad, 
of the richest alluvial soil, patched here and there by fine crops 
of dra and maize. In tlie rainy season this fiat land is covered 
with water, some two feet deep ; and then it swarms with water- 
fowl, amongst which are sometimes seen the lady-like Numidian 
crane and flocks of the stately flamingo, looking at a distance, 
with their scarlet wings, like a troop of British soldiery. 

The river Kholj meanders through the plain ; it is a dan- 
gerous torrent in the winter, and many a man and beast have 
found a watery grave in it, tliough now it scarcely reached our 
horses’ knees. 

The Hadj, who had travelled in the East, and had seen the 
crocodile of the Nile, and therefore should be good authority, 
^old me that a courier swimming across this stream had his arm 
torn off by one of those monsters. But although there is a 
vague opinion among the people of this country that the croco- 
dile is an inhabitant of some of their rivers, I suspect the Hadj 
was mistaken, and that a shark was the malefactor. 
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Beaching the southern side of the plain, we ascended the pass 
of Garheea. The soil of this upland is a red sand, in whicli I 
noticed a considerable variety of fossil shells, some of great 
beauty. 

An ancient well on the side of our track up the hill drew my 
attention. A very pretty Arab girl stood by it, having in one 
hand a pitcher of such classic form as w ould have done credit to 
the ancient potters of Etruria ; whilst in the other she held a 
small goat»-skin, which she was so busied in filling that she let 
fall her veil of striped cotton, and displayed her sacred features 
to the unhallowed gaze of the infidel. A few wild olive-trees 
overhung the spot, and completed a very pretty picture. 

A large tribe of Arabs, the Oolad Sebaita, dwell in this dis- 
trict, being nomad within its extent, as is the case with all that 
race throughout North Africa ; and the sons of Sehaita were 
now encamped on the top of the hill, w'hich forms here the left 
bank of the basin of Al Kholj. Palmettos and furze were, at 
this dry season, almost the only objects that parched nature pre- 
sented in a garb of green, and seemed to be the only vegetation 
which the herds and flocks could now find to browse on. 

We pursued our way through scattered fields of the stubble 
of fine w^heat and barley > which showed, what indeed the tra- 
veller cannot fail to observe throughout the whole of West 
Barbary, that it wants but a good government, encouraging 
industry and fostering the people’s comfort, to make its wide 
extent, more than half of which is now as neglected as the 
desert, one vast garden, jjroducing alternately in its hills and 
valleys the agricultural wealth of the north of Europe and the 
tropics. 

Our path literally swarmed with partridges, and, having my 
gun, I blazed away unmercifully; for, unlike their persecuted 
tribe in the neighbourhood of Tangier, they would not rise, but 
continued running vexatiously at a short distance in front of 
me, till I was constrained, in unsportsmanlike fashion, to fire at 
them on the ground, w hen I laid low about half a covey at # 
shot. 

One would have fancied I was about to attack some dread 
beast, for the Hadj kept close in ray rear, prepared with a for- 
midable knife, and waiting the eflect of my shot, when he would 
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rush forward and cut the throats of the victims, while he turned 
them towards the tomb of his prophet, pronouncing the “ Bis- 
millah ”* ere the last struggles’ were past. Some fine birds he 
picked up ; but as life appeared extinct, he again dropped them 
in distress. It was one of Mohamed’s, or rather Moses’s, wise 
ordinances to prevent •cruelty in the rnode of putting animals 
to death, that if the knife be blunt, or the smallest notch be 
found visible after its use, the animal is declared unlawful food. 
There is, however, some dispute amongst the doctors of Islam, 
whether what is killed in the chace is not lawful even if it die 
before the hunter reaches it, provided, on charging the missile, 
he has pronounced “ Bismillah.” 

In the ardour of the sport, our whole party had wandered 
from the proper track, and we were now trudging on in a direc- 
tion which would have led us to Alcassar, when a shepherd, 
with the quick intelligence and benevolent courtesy that are 
often found among the children of nature in this country, 
divining our error, hallooed at the top of his voice from a great 
distance, and brouglit us back to the right road. 

About four in the evening we reached a beautiful valley, 
through which ran a clear stream, called the River '^bf Mills; 
the ruins of several of which are crumbling on its banks, as I 
have observed to be the case in other parts of this country, — 
sorrowful evidence that this important engine has dropped into 
disuse amongst these barbarians of the nineteenth century. Here 
the nags were watered, as we were approaching the place of our 
encampment for the night, where there would not be such means 
of quenching their thirst. 

On reaching the summit of the opposite side of the valley, 
we were cheered by a view of the tents of the wealthy Sheikh 
Iladj Cassem, which lay before us distant about an hour’s journey. 

On approaching the dwelling of the sheikh, who, under the 
Basha of the northern province, is himself Ilakkem, or governor, 
over a district some thirty miles in breadth, we passed through 
®a large Arab village named Ammar, signifying in Arabic “ the 
cultivated,” or “ the colonized.” Troops of sun-burnt children, 
some completely naked, and packs of various kinds of dogs, 


** In the name of God. 
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screeched and howled at our strange appearance as we passed, 
between five and six o’clock we came to a halt, wlien the Mal- 
lem wa^ dispatched to announce our arrival with many salamsj 
and to ask permission to pitch our tent for the night near those 
of the Hakkem for l)etter security. 

Ilad j Cassem was indisposed ; but as soon as he heard of 'nir 
arrival, he sent his principal saheh^ or follower, to bid us wel- 
come, and to express his regret that he was prevented by illness 
from saluting us in person. He recpiested me to order whatever 
1 required, ainl to pitch my tent on the right of his own, which 
we did immediately, assisted by the Haheb Kaid Alarby, who 
was brother-in-law to the llakkem, and whom we soon found a 
jovial trifler with the tenets of his prophet. 

We had scarcely pitched our tents, when four men presented 
themselves, bearing a mona* of sheep, fowls, barley, &c., which 
were laid at our feet on the part of the llakkem as a provision 
for the night, and enougli tliere was for five times the number 
of our little party. One of the bearers, who acted as spokes- 
man, bawled out ‘‘ that this was only a small token of his lord’s 
esteem for tlie British, whom he regarded as the most Jionest of 
tfie Room (Europeans), and well deserving the Moslem’s esteem, 
having always been tlieir best ally.” 1 (tailed the Saheb Kaid 
Alarby aside, and, having expressed to him how sensibly I felt 
the friendship of his chief, I intimated that, being unprovided 
with a gift on my own part, it was out of my power to receive 
such liberal mona, but I ventured to say I should be happy to 
pay its value. 

‘‘Do you call this a ]m‘sent?” exclaimed Alarby; “if the 
PTakkem had sent you a liorse or a couple of cows, you might 
then talk about making some return. You are here as ‘ the 
guests of God,’ and as such must be provided for. If you refuse 
the mona, not a man in the village dare sell or give you a crumb 
of bread ^ and it is not to you only that we do this, but to every 
one. Even now,” he continued, “ a miserable infidel of a Jew 
arrived here, and a mona of bread and a fowd was sent him by® 
our lord.” 

* A gift of food for Irrivollcrs, of which the name is supposed to have its 
origin in that of mtnun, the miraculous provision bi^stowed by tlie bounty of 
Heavea on the Israelites while wandering in the deserts of Ai*abia. 
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Finding all opposition useless, I accepted the offering with a 
good grace ; and, giving a trifle to each of the bearers, returned 
our thanks to the Raid for his hospitality, the fame of which, T 
added, wdth a true Arabic flourish, was spread from cast to west 
and from north to south, among Moslem, Christian, Jew, and 
Fagan. 

We now retired to our tent, and having performed our ablu- 
tions and donned the dressing-gown and slippers, a comfortable 
deshabille at this season, we each of us surmounted the loose cos- 
tume with a lady’s bonnet and veil, the most approved mosquito 
curtain for the narrow compass of a tent, and with which we were 
provided by fair hands in Tangier, to guard us against those in- 
sects, which begin their detestable attacks towards evening. 

The Saheb Alarby, hearing that ] was on the look-out for a 
horse, now came to the tent to inform me that he had ordered 
the best in the village to be brought for my inspection. T accord- 
ingly sallied out in my strange costume, and was greeted with 
much less surprise and ridicule on the ]>art of the Arabs than I 
should have boon in my proper garb of a Christian man. In 
fact, my party-coloured dressing-gown gained the admiration of 
many, and as for my head-dress, one young urchin observed, 
after some deliberation, that it would be capital gear for robbing 
a bee -hive in. 

Several fine barb stall ion.s, lield by the llakkem’s slaves, were 
led forward, amongst which was a powerful black colt, who, 
having managed, by rearing and plunging, to break loose from 
his conductor, attacked, with thrown back ears, open month, and 
tail erect, another of the stud; and, notwithstanding all tlieeflbrts 
of the Arabs, accustomed to such freaks, a desperate fight ensued, 
— wheeling round as quick as lightning, rearing, and using their 
fore feet as dexterously as an expert boxer ; then galloping away 
from those who endeavoured to catch them, determined to have 
out their duel, snorting and squealing most wildly. This was a 
moment for the .admirers of horse-flesh to see every muscle and 
nerve come into play in their fine action unrestrained : — 

“ Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds, 

And now his woven girts he breaks asunder ; 

His ears uppricked, his braided banging mane 
Upon his compass’d crest now stands on end ; 

nostrils driuk the air, and forth again • ^ ^ 
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As from a furnace vapours doth he send ; 

His eye, which glistens scornfully like fire, 

Shows his hot courage and his hot desire/' * 

The black colt was at length seized by the neck by his more 
vigorous adversary, who, pressing him to the ground, lield him 
there till meji came to the rescue, and separated the Combatants. 

Previous to our return to the tent, we took a stroll, accompa- 
nied by the Saheb Alarby, tlirough the village. The winter 
residence of the Ilakkem was an oblong buildings constructed of 
large sun-dried bricks ; it had a flat terrace, was without win- 
dows, and a considerable portion of it was partitioned off' as a pen 
for the cattle. 

His tents, in which he chiefly resides during summer, had an 
appearance of comfort, being of the same class as the larger 
military tent used by superior officers in Marocco. 

These tents are very different from those in common use with 
ua : their walls are for the most part made of stout hempen cloth, 
but even those of a very considerable size have only one pole, 
which is generally square, and divided in two pieces ; it is of 
great strength, and placed in the centre. The arrangement of 
the cords is perhaps better adapted for expedition in pitching 
than our own. All the cords, being brought together, are 
attached to a longer one, whicli is fastened to a peg driven into 
the ground some twenty yards distant. The exterior is varied 
with figures Cut in blue cloth to resemble what is commonly 
called the bearded parapets.” A large globe surmounted by a 
javelin-point adorns the top. 

The interior is lined according to the wealth of its owner, the 
material being sometimes strong silk or fine damask. I remem- 
ber seeing the tent of an important personage, the governor of a 
province, which had been a gift from the sultan. It was very 
large, resembling in form the marquee of a European officer of 
high rank, and was formed within and without of fine broadcloth 
of brilliant scarlet and sky-blue. Mats, carpets, and cushions 
are the usual furniture of the teat, as they are of the houses in ' 
the towns. 

The tents of the Arabs have a very different aspect, being of a 
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black cr brown stuff made of the palmetto fibre, of goats’ Lair or 
camels* wool, of each of which materials the natives form very 
strong webs for this purpose. They are supported by two poles, 
with a traverse bar connecting them at top to sustain the roof. 
These tents are seldom more than seven or eight feet high in the 
centre, but in length from twenty to thirty feet, and with some 
wealthy sheikhs they are considerably larger. Their fonn is 
some\d)at similar to that of a boat with its keel upwards. The 
sides of the tent are, in the colder seasons of the year, pinned to 
the ground, but in the summer are so arranged as to leave a foot 
or more of space all round for ventilation ; and the seclusion of 
the inhabitants is effected by a light hedging of some dry bushes, 
and often of withered plants of the onopordon macrocunthum, a 
splendid thistle that adorns the rich and neglected soil of North 
Marocco. From the free ventilation thus simply obtained, the 
Arab tents are far more cool in summer, and, probably, warmer 
in winter, than the more luxurious-looking houses of the Moors, 
who dwell in towns. 

The tent-cloth is woven with such peculiar skill as to resist 
the penetration of wet, although, during both the former and 
the latter rain,” the clouds pour out their bounty as copiously as 
they did for ‘‘ the chosen people in Judea,” and, during the latter 
season, as heavily sometimes as within the tropics. 

A simple reed-mat is spread as a floor, over which the w ealthy 
lay a goats* -hair carpet. Every family has its brood of chickens, 
and these have their roosting quarter in a distant nook or com- 
partment of tlie tent. 

In one corner is to be seen the primitive hand-mill, which may 
at once be described by saying that it is in all respects tlse same 
simple machine that has been used from time immemorial by the 
inhabitants of our British Isles, and is yet to be seen as the quern 
of Scotland ; — and the biblical reader, on seeing it worked by the 
women of West Barbary, will be reminded of the doom prophe- 
sied in the Gospel, “ Two women shall be grinding at the mill ; 
the one shall be taken and the other left.*** 

The millstones used throughout a great part of Al-gharb are 
cut from a vast cave about a mile and a half i^uth of Cape 


* Matthew xxiv; 4l. 
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Spartel, wliicli, from the considerable extent it has been worked 
for this and other purposes, seems to indicate a quarry of very 
g-reat antiquity. And indeed I am led to believe that the cave 
sacred to Hercules, as recorded by Mela, was situated at this very 
spot. * 

But to return to the interior of the Ara»>’s tent : one sees near 
the quern two earthen slabs, between which they bake flat cakes 
of wheaten flour, or of barley, dra, or maize ; all which are 
agreeable food when fresli. Their wheat and barley cakes are 
very like our Scots skons and bannocks both in taste and 
appearance. 

In another place is seen the spinning-wheel and distaff, and a 
loom also ; all these implements are evidently of the earliest 
forms, and are i)robably identically tliose of the days of Abraham. 
A large and grotesque-fashioned chest, painted in a rude but not 
inelegant Arabesque tracery of red, white, and blue colouring, 
with a few earthern jars, a saddle, and a lorig gun, complete the 
furniture of the Arab’s liorne. 

During the day their scanty couches are suspended like ham- 
mocks from the roof pole, thus allowing a freer space to the 
women in their domestic employments. 

As we passed through the dooar, women and children flocked 
to the doors of the tents to have a sight of the Nazarene. I re- 
marked amongst tliern a tall and aged dame, round whose neck 
was tattooed the representation of a chain, with the cross of Christ 
suspended to it. She jjerhaps could trace lier descent from some 
tribe which had been tributary to tlie Roman colonists, who first 
planted the Christian church in these regions. Hence it may be 
inferred, that wliat nmler the empire of Rome and Ryzantiimi 
was a needful token for security to the pagans, is yet retained by 
these close adherents to ancient usage ; although the faith of their 
masters has been for ages changed, and not only has the necessity 
for tlie talisman ceased, but even its origin is forgotten amongst 
them. 

There are several curious relics of Romish devotion still in use 
amongst them. The following, I am assured, is very generally 

* These exc^ations extend for a considerable distance into the sea ; and 
traces of quarrying are in many places clearly discernible several feet below 
the present low-water mark. 
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observed : — Should a woman in travail be in danger, the midwife 
and female friends assemble round her, and, waving white ker- 
chiefs, implore the A^irgin Mary to come to the assistance of the 
sufferer, saying, “ O Mareca, Mareea, come, come : — delay not, 
O thou blessed one ; come to the help of this woman in danger,” 
&c. When the woman is delivered, a like ceremony takes place 
to facilitate the return of the Virgin Mary to paradise. 

The tattooed old lady, advancing frankly towards our party, 
invited us to visit her tent, upon which, as we found the Saheb 
did not oppose our accepting her hospitality, we followed her, 
whilst Kaid Alarby kept aloof ; for, as he wiis known to be a sad 
rake, his approaching the women would have stirred up the demon 
of jealousy among their lords. 

The country folk in Marocco, it may be observed by the way, 
are far less jealous for their women’s virtue than those in the 
towns — a pleasing evidence this of better principles springing 
out of the more simple life. 

On entering the tent, we were surrounded by a female host ; 
and it was vastly amusing to observe the strange effect we pro- 
duced among them. Some showed fear ; some cursed us ; some 
admired the whiteness of our skin, which, by the bye, was already 
tanned deeper than nut-brown ; others would touch us, and then 
leap back and laugh outright. 

There was not much pretension to beauty amongst them ; their 
large black and hawk-like eyes, softened by the long silken eye- 
lash, being in our opinion their only redeeming feature. 

Our Arab hostess now handed us an ample bowl of milk, of 
which we partook ; and, returning our thanks, I gained the good 
graces of all our coterie of charmers by addressing the following 
Arabic couplet to them : — 

“ My thoughts are perplexed. How can I describe your beauty ! 

Whether to compare it with the sun, the moon, or wandering star I 
Snow and fire are in your cheeks assembled. 

How wonderful is this union between the fire and snow V* 

These were the first Arabic words I had spoken ; and there 
was a general burst of acclaiiiation— ‘‘ He is Arby, he is Arby !” 
[an Arab], Then followed a thousand questions ; but, having 
accidentally pulled off my glove, the clatter of tongues ceased at 
once, and all shrunk back in horror at what they considered an 
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act of sorcery, looking aghast, and seeming to mutter in alarm, 
“ What next ! ” reminding me of the old story of the frog whose 
tail dropped off. 

O most merciful God f " the old woman exclaimed, keep 
us from Jins, and from men that work by the evil spirit.'' 

It cost me some trouble before I could prevail on any of tl;* m 
to feel the glove and be assured that it was not an outer skin of 
my own limb. Their confidence being after awhile regained, I 
was asked if the Nazarene women were pretty, and how many 
wives I had ; and Can Cliristian women," said one little girl, 
putting forward her hands, which were highly dyed with henna, 
‘‘ paint their liands like mine? ” 

“ No, in truth,” I replied, and that is partly the reason I 
am not yet married ; but I have long been in search of a pretty 
wife, and now I am willing to contract for any one, or two, or 
even three of the gazelles around me ; and,'' addeci I, a dower 
of camels, oxen, sheep, and everything else shall be given in 
treble the quantity that would be offered by one of your own 
race.” Every brown face of young and old was now put for- 
ward, calling on me to choose. 

You are all beautiful," I exclaimed ; but the hospitality 
of my hostess has won my entire heart." 

The younger of the assemblage were half amused, half vexed, 
on hearing me thus, with a serious countenance, select for my 
bride the gaunt old mistress of the tent. 

This scene reminds me of a visit I had once the rare luck to 
make to the harem of a great man in this curious country. 

Having passed the outer porch of the Cid's abode through a 
low arch of horseshoe form, the party of which I was one were 
conducted into a little garden, where the verbena-louisa, the jes- 
samine, and the rose vied in luxuriant vegetation. Our path 
was shaded from the piercing rays of a September sun by the 
thick foliage of vines trained over fantastic trellises of cane, 
through which hung temptingly within ou|: reach fine grapes, 
both red and white, with some of a singular ash-colour, and 
others of a long tapering form, peculiar perhaps to this country, 
and called, in the poetical language of the people's Arab ancestry, 

the damsel’s fingers.” 

We aspended ^ few steps to an alcove, in front of which played 
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a bubbling fountain, and through its jet of sparkling wafer came 
the cool breeze scented by flowers. Here we found our host 
sitting on a rich liabat carpet, in the cross-legged tailor fashion 
universal in this country, with many an embroidered cushion to 
complete the luxury of his divan. 

A little behind the great man, yet where he could wait and 
watch for every wish of his lord, stood a young bronze-coloured 
slave, whoso fine eyes rolled their white orbs in astonishment at 
the Nazarene visitors. 

Three handsomely carved chairs had been placed for the 
Christians ; such chairs as one might suppose to have been a gift 
to arf ancestor of the kaid from some friendly governor of Tan- 
gier in the time of our merry King Charles. 

“ You are welcome,” said our host, as we entered the alcove, 
and accompanied his salutation with a mechanical counting on 
his rosary of green ivory beads. ‘‘ You are welcome — God 
knows I have long ^yished for this visit.” Then followed a suc- 
cession of compliments, which we returned with compound in- 
terest. After a time he nodded to the slave, who, opening a side 
door, ushered in severs^l attendsihts, the first of whom bore a 
polished brass tray, on which was arranged a vast bowl of the 
finest sugar in very large lumps, with a teapot and diminutive 
cups of delicate porcelain ; the others followed, bearing pyramids 
of cakes and sweetmeats, all of which haying been placed before 
us on little stands pf carved wood, painted and gilded in Ara- 
besque, they bowed and retired. 

We were now to be drenched with tea ; for, like the pipe in 
Turkey, at all hours of the day must a guest submit to be re- 
galed with this watery beverage ; and three times, alas ! were 
our cups to be drained of their over-sweet contents; for the 
Moor never thinks his drink too sweet, and we well knew that 
declining any portion would be taken as a slight. 

We were rising to take leave, when our host begged us to be 
seated, saying he would not let us go away without evincing the 
strongest evidence of his regard for us : “ And T have been con- 
sidering,” said he, “ what might be most agreeable to you, and J 
think,” and here he drew out a massive key from his girdle, I 
think 1 have hit upon it. You shall see iny harem, into which 
no man has ever entered, not even my own sons since their boy? 
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liood. Although niy domestic establishment is not to be com- 
pared to the luxury of your houses, the curiosit}’^ of a European 
may be gratified by seeing it ; for you are ever searcliing for the 
strange and marvellous, and your industry has been justly re- 
warded ; for yon Room (Romans) have penetrated the mysteries 
of every science, and have found, by your indefatigable purs'dt 
of Imman learning, a remedy for every ill to which mortal men 
are subject, except one — death, the inevitable doom of Moslem 
and of all!” 

He rose, Jiml thrust the key into an ingenious-looking lock. 

These,” said lie, “ are the apartments of my last lala, whom 
our lord the sultan — God prolong his life, and make happy his 
existence ! — has lately presented to me ; and, as the ladies are 
apt to quarrel with any rival in the aflPections of their master, 1 
have lately built these rooms for her reception.” 

Such presents, by the way, are common m this country from 
the Moorish potentate to his favoured officers ; but, thought I, 
as 1 crossed the sacred threshold, this must be a }ia/.ardous 
present to receive; the fair one, relieved from the duties of the 
court, may be difficult to pleasS in the humbler mansion. 

The habitation of the favourite consisted of a court-yard open 
to the sky, with a room on each side ; a fountain played in the 
centre, and in one quarter there was a vapour-bath. The floor 
and sides of the court were prettily laid in coloured tiles, bor- 
dered with precepts from the Koran. The folding-doors which 
oi)ened into the principal dormitory were beautifully carved in 
intricate mathematical figures, and the walls were richly de- 
corated in Arabesque stucco-work : fine velvet couches and 
cushions of embroidered leather were ranged around the room ; 
and opposite the door, on an elaborately painted rack, hung a 
fine Algerine gun, the barrel of which was curiously damascened 
with goltl, and the stock inlaid with coral and silver : below it 
was suspended a clumsy Moorish sword in a scabbard of gold and 
velvet ; this weapon was also a gift of his Shereefian majesty. 

The ceiling was adorned with minute mouldings richly painted 
and gilded, and of the same intricate devices as are yet to be 
seen in the Alhambra of the Caliphat in Grenada. 

At one end of the room stood the trousseau-box of a bride, 
made of the famous pine of the Moorish highlands, called 
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L’Aris ; it was elegantly carved* in Saracenic fashion, and from 
the fine perfume of the timber must, I should suppose, be w(;ll 
adapted for the preservation of apparel. On this box I noticed 
an eight-stringed lute and the noisy tomtom. 

Thence we passed into a large court ornamented with slender 
pillars of white marble ; and through rooms hung with damask, 
and furnished with carpets of the finest colours, and much thicker 
than the best of those from Turkey. 

Instead of pictures, which are all proscribed in Islam, hung 
the old-fashioned German minors in large and newly-gilded 
frames ; but I started on looking into one of them, for I found 
my face so absurdly distorted in the wavy glass, that I had well 
nigh spoiled all my courtesies by a hoarse laugh. 

A brass frame, in the shape of two intersecting squares, 
served as a chandelier in the centre of the ceiling of each room. 
These brazen fram^ are sometimes composed of two intersecting 
equilateral triangles, and this latter appears to be the correct 
form of a symbol which is held sacred by several races in the 
East, under the name of Solomon’s seal. 

The only apertures for light and air to these apartments, 
when the doors are shut, are worked in plaster, seeming almost 
as delicate as filagree ; they fill several niches in the form of 
what we call “ Gothic windows and of these there were three 
or four over each doorway ; there was, however, one small 
chamber in the second story, out of harm’s way, which had two 
tolerably sized windows, closely latticed however, whence the 
prisoned inmates of the harem might unseen feast their eyes on a 
valley of orange and citron plantations, which border a serpen- 
tine stream named ‘‘ Iloosafa” (the Father of Clearness), This 
beautiful stream runs rapidly from its inexhaustible sources in the 
rugged pile of mountains that overhang the city, whose name of 
Tetouan indicates, in the Berber tongue, its many fountains. 

Whilst our host was noting to my companions the names of , 
the villages that are to be seen from a lattice, through which 
they were admiring the distant scene, I became impatient at a 
nomenclature which I had already by heart, and so moved saun- 
tering away, peering about into sundry curious nooks and pas- 
sages that form the strange distribution of a Moorish palace. 
At length, becoming somewhat alarmed at my own hardihood, 

E 
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I turned to rejoin the master of the house ; when a door, througii 
the chinks of which all my movements must have been watched, 
was tlirown open, and out rushed the llouris, black, white, half- 
caste, fit, thin, old, and youn*^ ! It was impossible for me to 
escape, and had I made a precipitate mt)vement, 1 should liave 
become liable to the worst of imputations ; ‘.o J stood stock 
still, and w'as (juickly arresteil by the powerful paws of a jet- 
black dame, and tlicn comnicncetl a general sciaitiny of my person. 

Look,” said one, I told you the Nazarenes Iiad a mouth, 
and a nose, and ears, just like Mohamedans !” 

“ See,” said another, taking u]) my hand ; “ one, two, three, 
four, five ! ! — exactly the same number !” 

“ But what are these?” screamed a third, who had laid liold 
of the skirts of my coat ; ‘‘ does he hide his tails here ?” 

“ And he laughs, too I” they exclaimed. 

From this, indeed, 1 could no longer refrain, although 1 was 
becoming seriously uneasy lest my absence should be <liscovered 
by tlie great man ; for I was now in the midst of the most for- 
bidden fruit, altliough it proved far inferior to what ni.y fertile 
fancy had previously imagineil. Indeed a less attractive poswse 
of w'omankiiid I never beheld ; lor almost all these ladies were 
at a time of life when the fineness of the Moorish features had 
disappeared ; and the only redeeming grace that remained to 
them, which is common, indeed, to all the white women of 
West Barbary, was the large gazelle eye. As to tlie admired 
ini hon point of youth, it had been replaced by a gross fatness, 
which smothered forms that were once perhaps of perfect sym- 
metry. According to the taste of tlie Moor, a lady is in perfec- 
tion when Jier charms are a load for a camel. 

One, however, of this motley circle deserved all my admira- 
tion as a Mauritanian Venus. Tliis was a delicate-looking girl ; 
her age,‘l thought, was sweet fifteen — the prime of womanhood 
in this precocious country ; lor their beauty seems to fade with 
the teens. Her complexion was very fair, her eyes dark hazel, 
to which the black border of Kohol ” * gave a languid expres- 
sion. 8he‘ liad a coral-lipped mouth, rouiid as a ring, as the 
Moorish ode describes the feature.f Her black hair, braided 


* Antimony, 

t See the Moorish ode at the end of the volume. 
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witli silver cords, waved in profusion over her shoulders. Her 
sylpli-like figure was clothed in a pale green caftan, embroidered 
on tlie bosom and skirt in silver thread. This garment reached 
a little below her knees, and over it she wore an outer robe of 
light gauze, confined around the waist by a red zone of Fez silk. 
The sleeves of her caftan were wide, and open near the wrist ; 
showing at every turn an arm like alabaster, which was en- 
circled by a plain but massive bracelet of Soodan gold ; and her 
uncovered legs were seen from below the caftan clasped with 
chased silv(*r ; her feet were also bare, for in her sally with the 
rest she liad forgotten her slippers; her feet, as well as her 
hands, were dyed with henna of a bright orange colour. Over 
her head slie had thrown a light muslin kerchief ; but in this 
sudden tumult her curiosity got the better of her national cau- 
tion, and she stood before me quite unveiled. 

During the uproar occasioned by my intrusion, the youthful 
damsel was the only one silent ; but now taking alarm from the 
noise of the rest, she half hid her pretty features, and cried in an 
anxious w'hisper, ‘‘ Hush I hush ! hush ! My father w ill hear ; 
and then, oh ! what will become of this young Christian?” 

“ What do we care?” said a barrel of a w'oman, with eyes that 
rolled like gooseberries in a saucer, and whom I took to be the 
most favoured dame of this party-coloured assemblage ; for her 
dress far surpassed tiiat of all the rest in costliness. It was 

the Christian’s fault for daring to .” She could not finish 

her speech, for the grutf voice of their lord was heard. 

“ SVhat is tliat noise ? Where ’s the other Nazareiie ? ” And 
tlien his heavy step came tram})ing nearer and nearer. 

(h'f scampered all the surrounding spirits, black, white, and 
grey. The little damsel was the last to move, and ev idently 
w ith less ajjprehension than the rest. Veiling closely all her 
features except one dear eye, she said to me, in a quick whisper, 

“ Don’t be afraid, Nazarene. Tell my father it was all our 
fault ; he is very good-natured, and you are so young.” 

I had by luck a rosebud at my breast. I answered by giving 
it to her with a thanking smile ; and instantly she flew after her 
companions. 

“ Ellee Haramy I Hollo, young rascal ! ” said the big man, 
as he laid hold of me by the collar ; and I began to feel that my 

E 2 
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head was very insecure on my shoulders. Kah, kah, kah ! ” 
and his fat sides shook with laughter ; “So, boy ! (my chin was 
yet smootli) you have been among my women, eh ! Don't you 
know you deserve to die ? " suiting the action to the word by 
drawing his hand across my throat. “ Eh ! trying to carry off 
my gazelles ! Eh ! you young Nazarene.” 

Though frightened out of my wits, I had just breath enough 
to gasp out, “ 0 my lord, if I have done anything to displease 
you, attribute it to ignorance of your customs. In my country 
it is usual t.o pay our respects to the ladies in preference to every- 
body else.” 

“ Ah ! deceiver,” said he ; “ you Nazarenes must have a 
pleasant time of it too. Kah, kah, kah! I must go to your 
country. Kah, kah! Yes, they speak true; they speak true 
when they say that your Paradise is on earth. Come along, 
young sir ; I will show you the kitchen, where I have a black 
beauty in a cook ; pay Christian attention to Iier, if you please. 
Kah, kah, kah ! ” And so he led me off, and shortly afterwards 
we took our leave. In the evening a handsome present was 
brought me from the great man, which showed that I had not 
lost his good graces by my audacious visit to his har^m. 

Here I must present to the reader the Moorisli estimate of 
female beauty, although I am aware that others have given it; 
for it is found also among the Oriental Arabs, from whom in- 
deed those of A1 Gharb derive not only their parentage, but all 
their more refined ideas, and whatever they retain of poetry in 
thought and language. 

“ Four things in a woman should be black—the hair, the eye- 
brows, the eye-lashes, and the iris of the eyes : four should be 
white—the complexion, the white of the eyes, the teeth, and 
legs : four red— the tongue, the lips, the middle of the cheeks, 
and the gums : four long — the back, the fingers, the arms, and 
the legs four round — the head, the neck, the arms, and the 
ankles : four wide — the forehead, the eyes, the bosom, and the 
hips ; four delicate — the nose, the eyebrows, the lips, and fingers : 
four ample — the lower part of the back, the thighs, the calves 
of the legs, and the knees ; four small— the ears, the breasts, the 
iiands, and the feet.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

Evening Prayers — A Supper — Meet a Lion — Kaid Alarby — Robber's Story 
continued — The Sultan — The Champions — The Death-blow — The Spirit 
of the Wood. 

When the voice of the Mueddin from the tent mosque of the 
Doowa announced tlie prayers of A1 Mogreb, or Vespers, we 
took leave of our Arab hostess, and joining Kaid Alarby, wended 
onr way through herds of cattle, flocks of sheep and goats, and 
troops of horses, that had already arranged themselves instinc- 
tively round the tents of their owners, for security during the 
nigfit. ]\ry people were now, like all good Mohamedans, pro- 
strating themselves with their faces turned towards the holy 
Kaaba ; but my honest servant Sharky had, I distinctly observed, 
at least one eye directed to the kesksoo pot, which was steaming 
with a hopeful odour, and which for my part, I confess, occupied 
my w^hole attention. 

During supper the sheikh’s son, an intelligent-looking lad of 
about twelve yeiirs, accompanied by Kaid Alarby, paid us a 
visit ; and no sooner had we finished our meal, than I was called 
upon to make a particular exhibition of our guns, pistols, knives, 
saddles, &c., which were all to be severally scrutinized ; and, as 
the wonders of Christendom worked upon their fancy, prayers 
were rapidly muttered in quick succession by all the faithful in 
my tent against the wiles of Sheetan (Satan), who is held by 
this simple people to reside within the mechanism of our finest 
European works, and to regulate their movements. 

Such is the ignorance of European art among all classes in 
this country, that, some years ago, a resident of Tangier having 
in his possession an astronomical telescope wliich inverted the 
objects, and having exhibited it to some Moorish neighbours, it 
was bruited about that the Nazarene possessed a glass through 
whioh he looked at the Moorish women on their terraces, and 
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that this instrum€iit had the power of turning the ladies upside 
down ! Information was sent to the court, showing the impro- 
priety of Christians being allowed to make use of such magic 
art ; ^'hereupon a mandate was dispatched from the sultan to the 
governor of Tangier, directing tliat the importation of such in- 
struments should be strictly prohibited, and that tlie Nazarene 
who possessetl tlie telescope should be summoned to deliver it u 
to the authorities for their examination, and calletl to account for 
his shameless proceeding ! 

In tlie meantime the Hadj, tlie Malem Sharky, and the owner 
of the rat-tailed, whom we had all taken a fancy to, and willingly 
admitted tis one of our party, had managed to dispose beneath 
their belts of some half-dozen capons, with a full proportion of 
the most satisfying kesksoo. Kaid Alarby left us now to attend 
upon another party of travellers, who had just arrived on their 
way to Tangier ; and who proved to be a kaid and his suite, who 
were conducting a lion and lioness, as an imperial present to the 

Sultan^^ of the United States. But our good friend Alarby, 
being somewhat agitated by deep inquiries into a bi’andy-bottlo 
which he had discovered in my canteen, reeled his way out of 
the tent, making its canvas roof rattle over our heads as he 
stumbled amongst the cords, and welcomed the travellers with 
his boisterous “ Salain oo Alee Koom.” 

Ilis attachment, however, for myself, or rather for my spirit- 
bottle, WSLS not yet exhausted ; for he had no sooner disposed of 
the comers and their lions, than he came rolling back, praying 
loudly for a little more brandy. 

The Hakkem has ordered me,” he said, “ to superintend 
your guards carefully ; and to keep out the cold from myself 
whilst I am doing so, I must really have a little more of that 
Christian medicine.” 

This I promised to give him, if lie would keep strict watch 
till the morning outside, and leave us to sleep in peace. 

“ Hark you, guards ! ” lie now shouted ; “ hear what I, the 
Kaid Alarby, say : I will destroy the house of your fathers if 
I find that one single sinner has winked an eye this night ! ” 

Scarcely hod he concluded his threat, when we heard his pon- 
derous body stumble over the picket of our mule, by whose side 
he fell, and slept with her till the dawn, where we then found him. 
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An hour before sunrise we broke our fast with coffee ami 
kesksoo ; and scarcely had the henna-fingered Aurora ” touched 
the tops of Gibel llabeeb, when, the tents being already struck 
and the baggage packed, our little party moved off, liaving first 
invoked God’s blessing on the ITakkem, and bid good bye to 
jolly Kaid Alarby, wlio complained of a racking headache, 
arising — as he told us — from the anxious watch he had kept all 
night. 

For a traveller in this country the early morning is the time 
of enjoyment ; his spirits are then the most elastic ; he is re- 
freshed by rest, and braced by the coolness of the balmy air. 
This delightful feeling can only be estimated by tliose who have 
toiled their weary way in a sultry season through a long mono- 
tonous tract, within tliese latitudes. 

Having given vent to the overflow of my spirits by a wanton 
gallop after a hare that started from beneatli a palmetto-bush 
close to our path, I found that our companion of the rat-tailed, 
with the usual negligence of a Moor, had omitted to secure some 
of his horse’s furniture,and had stopped behind to adjust it lie 
now came tearing up to me, after Ids own fashion of Lab-el- 
barode ; and, in the most received style of compliment, fired his 
gun close to my liead. 

Having properly acknowledged this compliment, altliongh I 
was by no means sure that he had not singed niy wldskers, I 
renunded him of his unfinished tale of the robber, and begged 
him to continue it. He required no second bidding ; and, after 
a complimentary flourish or two in honour of my Nazareneship, 
thus began : — 

Alee slept soundly after the sultan’s supper, though he 
dreamt of blows. 

‘ May God prolong the life of our Lord ! ” sliou ted by 
thousands of prostrate heads, greeted the Kleefa of the Prophet, 
tlie champion of God, as he rode under the imperial umbrella * 
into the Meshwa, a very spacious court of the palace, where the 
F'ather of Islam gives public audience. Tlie monarch was 
mounted on a snow-white stallion, which, with arched crest 

* The lynl, a very large umbrella, wliieh is m Marocco to this day the 
ensign of royalty, as it was in very early ages, and still continues to be, ia 
various natioLS of the East. 
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and measured steps, moved majestically under his Shereehan 
burden. 

“ ‘ All goes smoothly in the world/ was whispered through 
the crowd ; for thus they interpreted the peaceful colour of the 
sultan’s steed, which is supposed to indicate his sublime high- 
ness’s humour : for you know, O Nazarene ! that white is the 
symbol of peace and good-will ; black, that of hatred and war • 
chestnut, that of displeasure ; whilst the shades of brown, grey, 
roan, cream-coloured, and the rest, are each known to express 
the various state of the imperial mind. 

‘‘The bridle and head-frappings were superb, being of green 
silk richly embroidered in gold, whereon was portrayed, easily 
to be seen by all men, the sacred emblem of Solomon’s seal ; 
and ill the hollow of the neck might be remarked now and then, 
through the thick and silvery mane, a small pouch of scarlet 
leather, wherein was held a portion of the earth of the holy 
Drees’s tomb — upon his soul be peace! — and by its side was 
suspended, in strange conjunction, the polished tooth of some 
enormous boar — unholy beast ! nevertheless an infallible remedy 
against the evil eye. 

“ Ilis saddle, w hich reposed on a housing of orange damask, 
w^as quilted in green, having a poitrel and girths of the stoutest 
silk, interwoven with gold thread. The ample stirrups were of 
massive gold, beautifully chased. 

“ The sultan’s simple dress formed a striking contrast with 
the richness of his horse furniture. lie wore a cjiftan of white 
kerseymere, with the Moorish girdle of white leather, embroi- 
dered with pale blue silk, fastened by a plain silver buckle. A 
muslin turban, with the silk tuft of royalty, crowned his impe- 
rial head ; and over this hung gracefully, in full broad folds, a 
transparent haik, of the finest fabric of Fas. His legs were 
equipped in boots of white Marocco leather, curiously worked 
with devices in silk thread. 

“ The M(ishwa herald now proclaimed that Shasha (the blow^- 
giver) and the six-fingered Alee, each of free will, were about 
to test their strength, and that a royal donation of fifty gold 
mitzakel* would be the reward of the conqueror. 


A mitzakel is equivalent to about 2«. 6d. sterling. 
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“ ‘ May God bless our Lord ! * shouted by ten times ten 
thousand voices, drowned the cry of the herald, — ‘ the deafener,’ 
as the people called him, from his astounding voice. Both the 
champions were already on the appointed ground, when there 
arose the quest jon which should receive the first blow. 

On this the sturdy Alee spoke : — 

‘‘ ‘ O mighty Shasha, slave of the Defender of the Faithful, 
the sultan of the world ! it is my duty to grant that advantage 
even to the meanest servant of our Lord,* 

“ The Blow-giver replied : 

“ ‘ Your course of life is run ; it has reached its goal ! Where 
shall T deal the fatal blow ? ’ 

Alee pointed to the top of his head.* The long and mus- 
cular arm of the black was now raised and poised in the air over 
the skull of Alee, who, with knees slightly bent, stood undaunted 
before his antagonist, a broad grin upon his features, as if cer- 
tain of his power of resisting all human strength. 

Down came the fist of the black, sounding like the sledge- 
hammer when struck with force against an anvil. Alee stag- 
gered, drops of sweat burst out upon his forehead, his eyes rolled 
with pain, and seemed starting from their sockets; but recover- 
ing, he shook himself, and, rubbing his bullet-shaped head, and 
looking around, exclaimed ; ‘ Allah ! that is what you may call 
n blow ! And what a blow too ! Allah ! But now comes my 
turn, O Bokhary ! and if it please the most mighty God, Shasha 
the blow -giver shall never deal another.^ 

Then, turning toAvards the sultan, he craved to be allowed 
to place himself on equal height with his tall opponent. This was 
granted ; and four soldiers were ordered to fetch a marble block 

* Witli the poorer classes of this country the heads of l)oys are all closely 
shaved from their earliest youth, and left bare to the sun or storm, not co- 
vered by either cap or turban, and thus the skulls of the rude Moors acquire 
a thickness as extraordinary as that which historians affirm to have distiu- 
^ished the ancient Copts. 

The Moorish boys when fighting butt against each other with their heads, 
and he who falls is sure to have ,the power of his cranium proved by a stone 
or brick-bat, if one be at hand ; and often have I heard such cracks resound 
upon the Moslem pates as would inevitably have fractured the skull of a hat- 
wearer, and for the tempting wager of one farthing will many of these lads 
break you a well-burnt brick over his bare pate with more good will than 1 
would crack a biscuit on my own. 
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that was at hand, but they found it too much for them. Alee 
ran to the spot, and, liaving with their assistance put it on his 
shoulders, brought it and placed it in front of the sultan. 

‘‘ Then having doffed his gelab, lie took his position on the 
block, and, clenching his six-fingered fist, and throwing his body 
slightly backw^ards, raised his arm, and seemed fi) choose a pos- 
ture whereby he might secure the greatest power. He hesitated, 
and dropped his arm, as if to consider a little longer. 

“ And now the lilack man trembled, and over his sooty face 
there seemed to come a horrid paleness, as Alee resumed, in a 
yet more decided inannei^is posture of attack. 

“ Down — rapid as a tliunderbolt — fell Alce’s fist, and with it 
fell the black, never to rise again. The Bokhary^s skull was 
frightfully fractured, and he who had so often dealt the blows of 
death, was now but as one of those who had met a like fat(‘ from 
his own relentless arm. 

‘ There is no poww nor strength but in Hod,’ exclaimed 
the sultan, as the black expired at his feet. ‘ Give tlie clown,* 
pointing to Alee, ‘ the fifty ducats, and let him have safe con- 
duct. Shasha, in truth, is a great loss to my household ; but 
wdio can avoid God’s decrees, which are written in the Book of 
Fate?’ 

Alee took the purse ; and ere the sultan’s mandate for him 
to be escorted could be put in force, he had mingled with the 
crowd, and was .seen no more. Some said that the brethren of 
the black murdered him that night.” 

We all applauded this story, which was especially to the taste 
of the Hadj and Mai lam Ahmed. 

And w^as he,” said I, O eloquent follower of the Prophet ! 
was your thick-skulled hero really slain ? ” 

The owner of the rat-tailed shook his head mysteriously. 
“ Noble Nazarene,” he said, “ be it known to you, that not 
many weeks after this blow-giving many daring robberies were 
reported to have been committed on the highway between Tan- 
gier and Tetuan, near Ain Jdeeda (the New Spring), a spot 
marked by many a small whitened cairn as a field of blood ; also 
on the hill of Dar-el-Clow, over which we travelled yesterday ; 
and in the woods of Sahel near Laraiche, and in the great forest 
of Mam ora. No id (3a could ever be formed as to the number of 
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the gang, but it was supposed to be numerous, for well-armed 
kaflas^ had shared the same fate as single passengers ; and what 
was the most mysterious, the robbers had never been seen, al- 
though some suspected that the marks of cloven feetj in the 
wild districts ^here the robberies were committed were those 
of the marauders. 

“ Near to the most difficult passes, and from out the darkest 
and densest thickets, would a deep sepulchral voice threaten the 
travellers ; and the words ‘ Halt, or you die ! ’ would be heard 
as uttered close at hand. Shoidd no heed be taken of this com- 
mand, or sliould any attempt be made 4b discover the speaker, as 
sure as there is another world, a shot would lay low some one of 
the party. Search or pursuit for these mysterious high>vaymen 
was useless, and often proved the death of many a stout heart. 
The kaflas and other travellers, finding no resource but to obey 
this call, came by common consent into a practice of stopping 
w'hcn thus summoned, an<l according to the demand they depo- 
sited on the ground food, clothes, money, or anything which 
they were commanded to place there by the unseen one, w'ho 
never failed to accomjiany his requisition w ith some dreadful 
tlireatif anatt(mipt were made to discover him, or if they delayed 
making the best of their way off after they had paid the toll. 

“ Schemes w ere planned, and ambushes laid for trapping these 
unknowm outlaws, for no one could suppose that the public w^ere 
tlie victims of a single robber ; but the evil spirit, as the folks 
firmly believed, thwarted all such attempts, for it seemed tlie 
j)eaceful travellers’ enemy had strange foreknowledge of every 
plot against him, and the fool-hardy adventurers who attempted 
his capture seldom returned to tell their tale.” 

* The term used in Marocco for an assemblage of merchants and others 
travelling with goods, called in the East a karwaii, or vulgarly caravan. 

f A belief in the fabled satyrs of old Rome yet lingers in the fancy of the 
people of West Barbary, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Locusts — Story of the Robber continued — The Taleb — Horrid tale of 
Murder — The Fathd — The Schoolmaster — The Meeting — Alee’s opinions 
— The Pass- word —Uahmana — The Capture — Alee in love — The Mar- 
riage— The Traitor— The Upoclamation. 

He of the rat-tailed” had proceeded thus far when my Spanisli 
friend, who had very little knowledge of the Arabic, and had 
for a considerable time been groaning in the spirit at the length 
of the narrative, interrupted him somewhat abruptly, by calling 
my attention to a dense mass of locusts wliieh were busy at their 
work of destruction in a field of maize near our path, and which 
Don Jose said appeared to him to be of the same species as those 
which of late years had infested tlie plains of La Mancha, and 
which the Spaniards had in vain endeavoured to destroy. 

We had before met with several species of these insects, called 
by the Arabs Jerad, but only in small quantities ; and indeed it 
is seldom that the northern provinces of Marocco are visited by 
them in such numbers as materially to injure the vegetation. 

On one occasion, however, 1 myself witnessed tlieir ravages 
in the neighbourhood of Tangier, and can truly say, in the 
words of the Old Testament, They covered the face of the 
whole earth, so that the land was darkened, and they did eat 
every herb of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the 
hail had left, and there remained not any green thing in the 
trees or in the herbs of the field.” ♦ 

At the period to which I refer, the locust first appeared near 
Tangier in the winged form, and did not commit much injury, 
but settling along the sea-coast, deposited their eggs and died. 
Some months afterwards, in July, if I remember rightly, the 
grub first appeared, and was about the size of what is commonly 
called the lion-lkit. A price had been set by several European 


* Exodus X, 15. 
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residents at Tangier upon each pound of eggs that was brought 
by the natives, and many thousand pounds* weight by this means 
were destroyed, but, apparently, it was of no avail ; it was but 
the drop of water from the ocean ; for soon the whole face of 
the country around was blackened by columns of these voracious 
insects ; and as they marched on in their desolating track, neither 
the loftiest barriers, nor water, nor fire, daunted them. Quench- 
ing with their numbers the hottest fire, the rear of the dreadful 
columns passed over the devoted bodies of those who had pre- 
ceded them. Across ditches, streams, or rivers, it was the 
same. On, on they marched, and as4|he foremost ranks of the 
advanced columns were drowned, their bodies formed the raft for 
tliose that followed ; and where there seemed most resistance to 
tlieir progress, tliither did the destructive insect appear to swarm 
in the greatest numbers. 

One European resident at Tangier, the Consul-General for 
Sweden, who possessed a beautiful garden in the neighbourhood, 
abounding with the choicest flowers and shrubs of Europe and 
Africa, waged for a long time successful war against them. 
His large garden had the advantage of a high wall, and outside 
this barrier he had stationed labourers, hired for the purpose of 
destroying the invading columns. Often did the Moslems shake 
their heads, and, predicting sooner or later the destruction of 
his garden, exclaim against the wickedness and folly of the 
Nazarene in attempting to avert the decrees of fate. At one 
time it had been hoped that this beautiful spot, a favourite resort 
of the Europeans, had been saved, for, whilst all around had 
been rendered bare and desolate, tlie garden yet rejoiced in a 
luxuriance of vegetation. 

But the day soon came in which the Moslems* predictions 
were to be fulfilled. The locusts, ceasing to be crawling grubs, 
put forth their wings, and took flight. Myriads and myriads, 
attracted by the freshness, alighted on this oasis of the desert, 
and in a few hours every green blade disappeared, the very bark 
of the fruit-trees being gnawed in such a manner as to render 
them incapable of producing fruit the ensuing year. 

At length, a favourable wind having arisen, the locusts took 
flight from around Tangier, and the sky was (mrkened by their 
countless hosts. Vast numbers of them were driven into the 
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sea, as shoals of their putrid bodies washed back upon the coast 
proved to us. It not unfrequently happens that the stench of 
the dead bodies of tliis insect causes very bad contagious fevers. 

The female locusts, wlieu full of eggs, become an article of 
food with the Moors. They are boiled in salt water in the same 
manner as shrimps, which tlxey resemble in taste, but it recpures 
some resolution at first to get the monster into your mouth. 
AVlieii in the grub state they arc greedily devoured by the wild 
boar, jackal, fox, and other wild animals, and on taking wing 
they are attacked by storks, hawks, and almost all the feathered 
tribe. 

In the present instance, the amount of mischief which we 
noticed was comparatively small, yet it was sufficient to give an 
appearance of singular desolation to tlic space over which it 
extended, and to lead my Spanish frienr! to expatiate upon the 
subject. Having, however, concluded his cntomoioL'ical dis([ui- 
sitions, tlxje Don very graciously intimated to the story-teller 
that he might resume his narrative. Off at oxice set the Arab, 
nothing loth. 

“ It was at this time, O Kazai ene gentleman ! when such 
reports wore abroad, that there happened to he travelling over 
the hill of Dar-el-Clow an aged Taleb * on his return from the 
village of E’Mzora t to his native phu^e near Tangier. As the 
old priest re?achcd the ^ vale of murders,’ he goaded on his mule 
into a hurried amble, being somewhat (!heered at seeing a party 
of muleteers about a mile before him, who had already gained 
the summit of the liill, and whom he now anxiously strove to 
join, for his memory was full of what he had heard when repos- 
ing the night bef’ore with another traveller in the moscpie-hut of 
E’Mzora; and the horrid tale whicih now depressed his spirit 
shall be told you, as we travel on, that you Nazarenes may know 
of what the Western Saracens are capable under the tempting 
influence of gold and silver. 

♦ A TalcT) is the name given in Marocco to a public scribe or notary; 
and, as religious and civil law with Mohamedaiis is one and the same thing, 
the Taleb is priest as well as scribe. 

f (^lose to the village of E’Mzura is the site of an heliacal temple, where- 
of, among numero^ remains now prostrate, one stone, called vulgarly by 
the Moors A1 OotsHi, or “ the peg,” stands yet erect, and is of such large 
dimensions that it would not discredit the stupendous structure on Salisbury 
Plain. 
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This was the tale to which the venerable Taleb liad listened 
in fear and trembling : — 

Two Hebrew pedlars, who had made some little gain by 
selling gew'gaws to the Arab women, were trudging back to 
Tangier, when tliey were assaulted in a w^oody spot of theTaleb’s 
present track by an armed mountaineer. To offer resistance to 
a Moslem is the last thought that ever occurs to infidel Jews, so 
opening quickly the little bag of bontquees,* they instantly 
swallowed the gold. 

“ The robber searched them, bitt w'as disappointed of his prize ; 
but he soon sus])ected where tlu^y had hidden the gains which he 
well kmiw tliey had inaile in the neighbouring encampments. 
The poor Jews, trembling, protested their poverty, and kissed 
the feet of the highwayman, craving his mercy ; when the 
merciless ruffian took advantage of their position, and stabbed 
liis suppliants to the heart, and, ripping them up, snatched his 
bloody booty from their entrails. 

‘‘ ‘ Stop, or I shoot,’ grated on tlie old man’s car as he was 
pomleriug on this fearful story. He quickly reined in his mule, 
and groaned out ‘ May (Jod have mercy on me !’ ‘ Your })Tayer 

is Ji(?ard, O Aloostafa the learned,’ said tlie same hollow' voice ; 
‘ leave your beast and come hither.’ The Taleb dismounted, 
his teeth chattering as he tottered towards the myst(*rious speaker, 
wlio now, in the sing-song tone used by tlie Moliamedans while 
reciting the Koran, began to repeat the Fatha\ or first chapter 
of the holy book. 

“ ^ Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures, the most 
merciful, the King of the day of judgment ; thee do we worship, 
and of thee do we implore assistance ; direct us in the — ’ 

‘‘ ^ I never could get further,’ saul the unseen speaker, ‘ and 
1 remember tlie time, venerable father, when your long stick, 
that now, I see, serves as your support, would have been rajiped 
sharply over my six fingers^ 

‘‘ ‘ God is great ! ’ exclaimeil the Taleb : ‘ What ! is it Alee 
the six-fingered ? O Alee ! Alee ! thou wouldst not have come 
to this, if God had willed you should remember his holy words.* 
Then raising up his staff, as the old pedagogue j|rould have done 


♦ Small gold pieces equal in value to about eight shillings each. 
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had he been safe within his school, he prompted the quondam 
pupil, his ruling j)iission for teaching conquering all his fears. 

“ ‘ Direct us in the right way, — say that. Alee, — in the way 
of those to whom thou hast been gracious, who walk uprightly, 
not of those against whom thou art Incensed, nor of those who 

go astray. But where art thou, my son, or is it thy spirit 

that speaketh? for I heard theBokhary killed thee in the montl 
of Doolliedja last.’ * 

‘‘ Alee, who had been well concealed in the hollow trunk of a 
large and ancient cork-tree, startled the old schoolmaster by his 
sudden appearance, ami, taking hold of the hem of his garment, 
kissed it reverently. 

“ ‘ O my son,’ said the Taleb, ‘ I grievously fear thy sins 
will be on my head ! Return with me to Bendeesliam and your 
friends! Still there is hope,. for has not the Prophet written — 
If ye turn aside from the grievous sins which ye are forbidden 
to commit, we will cleanse you from your faults, and will intro- 
duce you into Paradise with an honourable entry ? ’ 

“ Alee, starting from his knees, exclaimed, ‘ Does the lion, 
to whom God has given strength above all beasts, does he con- 
tent himself with a sheep while the herd of oxen are within his 
grasp ? Why, then, should I live in misery and slavery, since 
the Ruler of nature has given me the strength and activity of a 
lion ? Whence,’ he continued, in an indignant tone which made 
the old man tremble, ‘ whence do sultans and their soldiery — 
those human falcons — derive their right of preying on the weak ? 
Thinkest thou that I and thousands of bearded men kissed the 
dust, the other day, in the Meshwa, before him who claims the 
title of Meer al Moomenin (Prince of Believers), from good 
will and affection ? — No I nor is it from such motive that you 
and your brethren pay into his coffers your scanty gains I What 
cause have I for abandoning my mode of subsisting in this world, 
or for fearing punishment in the next, whilst the defender of your 
faith breaks the Prophet’s law by rapine and extortion, and yet 
lives at ease in his conscience, so long as he has the power to 
do wrong with impunity ? I am not more of a freebooter than 
he is ; only I practise on a much smaller scale. My edict is— 
Stand, or I fire I My prime minister is my good gun and an 
unerring aim. 
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‘‘ ‘ Hark ! I hear the distant tread of camels ; come, old man, 
this night thou shalt be the guest of the Spirit of the Woods 
and he laughed wildly. ‘ Mount your mule, and I will lead the 
way.’ 

The old man, fearing to refuse, followed the outlaw. They 
scrambled their way through thickest copses, trespassing on the 
very lair of the lynx, the jackal, and the boar, who, roused, 
retreated grumbling, after ‘their fashion, at such strange in- 
trusion. 

‘‘ The Taleb thought that the way they went looked like one 
where human feet had never trod before, dnd so it was most 
probably, for Alee had avoided detection by never travelling 
twice over the same path. 

“ The old schoolmaster began to feel himself very uneasy as, 
muttering the word Allah ! Allah ! a hundred times, he followed 
his extraordinary conductor, grievously fearing that but little 
good would come to himself or his mule. At length they 
reached a jungle of briers, apparently impassable ; and Taleb 
Moostafa said, with a trembling voice, ‘ It seems to me, my son, 
that you have missed the track.’ 

Alee made no answer, but having first bent down, as if to 
examine the ground, uttered a sound like the bleating of a kid, 
which was soon answered by a shrill whistle, that made the old 
mards heart sink within liirn, and put a bridle on his tongue. 

‘‘ ‘ All is right,’ said Alee, going to a spot where the jungle 
seemed the thickest ; then listening a while, he threw back a 
wicket of the living brier, made in such a manner as not to be 
detected even by a hunter’s observing eye. This they passed 
through, and then the briers were cautiously replaced. Winding 
along a narrow path cut through the thicket, they came upon an 
open space, through which ran a clear stream. On its bank the 
outlaw had formed a hut, but so thatched as to be with difficulty 
distinguished from the surrounding thicket foliage. 

As they entered, a young woman in a loose dress ran forAvard 
to meet and embrace the outlaw. 

‘‘ ‘ Well, Rahmana, I have not been able to keep my promise 
to bring the bracelets and handkerchiefs ; for jlist as the kafla 
was coming up, our venerable uncle here made his appearance 
on the highway, and I could not let my good old schoolmaster 

F 
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pass our dwelling without a welcome ; so, my dear Rahmana, 
you must make ready some savoury dish out of the flesh of the 
wild cow * I shot yesterday ; for I think our guest must be very 
hungry. As he spoke he turned round to the old man, who had 
sat down with his back turned to the fair partner of his wild 
pupil. , 

“ ‘ Come, Seedy IMoostafa,* said Alee, ^ tlie Spirit of the Wt ods 
is not jealous of his Ilouri. Why is woman made lovely, but to 
be looked upon ? and what were our eyes given us for by the All- 
wise, but to behold beautiful things? Rahmana, go, ask the 
Taleb’s blessing, and then prepare the kesksoo.’ 

“ To Iicar was to obey with old IMoostafa upon the present 
occasion ; so raising the hood of his white geelab, he looked upon 
Rahmana ; who bent to kiss his hand, and having received a 
blessing, left him in order to prepare the meal. 

“ ‘ Tliis damsel is truly beautiful — blessed be God !— and seems 
happy with you in this wild scene : may I ask you^my son, how 
came she liere ? * 

Alee took out a small cane carved in Arabic ; then jerking 
out on the hollow between his thumb and forefinger a long snuff‘ 
of Tetuan tobacco, offered it to the Taleb : and looking at him, 
steadfastly replied : ^ For my wife I paid no dowry ; yet 1 hold 
her dearer, ay, dearer, I dare say, than the Kaid of Alcassar can 
prize either of his four, though for one of them alone he gave a 
dower of a thousand Miizalnd, Now, hear how I brouglit my 
fair one to her bridegroom’s home. 

“ ‘ Having one morning taken up my position on a high rock 
tliat gave a wide command of view, I remained perched, like the 
eagle, watching for my prey ; when a party of travellers appeared 
slowly winding up the hill. The principal persons were preceded 
by their baggage-animals with their drivers ; behind these rode on 
ail ambling mule a venerable man, whose dress bespoke some 
wealthy Fas merchant ; and by his side, on a stout pony, rode, 
after the fashion of a man, a female closely muflled up. 

“ ^ I descended cautiously from the height ; then taking my 

* Within a very few years wild cattle abounded in the woods of Boomar ; 
they were of a dun colour, had very long horns, and were of lighter frame 
than the tame cattle. When wounded they were very dangerous. The lost 
of these wild animals was, 1 understand, killed about four years ago. 
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stand by a fountain near the highway, waited with a cocked gun 
the travellers’ approach. 

“ ‘ I had already taken sure aim at one of the muleteers, who 
having a brace of pistols slung over his geelab, might, I thought, 
prove my most troublesome opponent. 

‘ As the party reached the fountain, the old man dismounted 
from his mule, tlien helped his female companion to alight, whose 
beauty, which you have so deservedly admired, I then first beheld ; 
for as she dismounted, her haik caught in the stirrup, which drew 
it from her grasp, and unveiled the hallowed features. From that 
moment I resolved she should be mine, and, God willing, without 
bloodshed. 

‘ The old man having seated her at the verge of the wood, in 
the shade, ordered the muleteers to push on with the baggage- 
animals towards Tangier, and said that he would rejoin them with 
his daughter as soon as he had performed his ablution and pro- 
stration ; for 4ie shortened shadow told it was about mid-day, and 
the hour of prayer. I now felt convinced my pi ize would be 
easily won, for the protector of the fair was too infirm to offer 
resistance, yet still 1 waited my best opportunity. 

‘‘ ‘ The old man, having performed sundry ablutions at the 
fountain, took from his saddle-bags a fine Fas rug, on which, 
having spread it east and w'est, he began his adoration ; but find- 
ing, I su})pose, the surface of the ground in that s])ot too rough 
for his aged limbs, he moved to a level plot of turf some fifty 
yards down the hill, and there in perfect comfort recommenced 
his genuflections.’ 

“ ‘ God forbid,’ said old Moostafa, ‘ that at such a moment thou 
shouldst have wronged him.' 

“ ‘ It was God’s will,’ continued the robber : ‘ but listen. 

‘‘ ‘ Leaving my gun against a tree, 1 crept cautiously through 
the thicket, until I reached its border, where sat Rahmana closely 
wrapped in her haik. I was about to carry my purpose into 
execution, w hen the clatter of horses’ hoofs was heard fast ascend- 
ing the hill, and obliged me again to retreat into the bushes. 
The new comers proved to be a body of cavalry escorting prisoners, 
whose hands and feet were strongly bound in chains, /riie party 
halted at the fountain for a little time to refresh their horses ; and 
then moved quickly on again. The old man was yet at prayers, 

F 2 
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though I could perceive he was about to conclude them. Scarcely 
were the horsemen out of sight, when I crept again with noiseless 
step towards the damsel. Her back was turned : I took off my 
slippers, and crawling upon hands and feet, cautiously approached 
close to lier : then giving a glance at the old man, whose forehead 
was pressed to the ground, 1 pounced on my prey, and pressing 
the haik over her mouth, I lifted her in my arms, and dashed into 
the forest, regaining my gun as I passed the tree. 

^ The poor girl was sadly frightened, and endeavoured to give 
the alarm to her aged parent ; but he could not have lieard her 
stifled screams. I brought her to this hut, and loosening the veil, 
gazed on her features. A death-like paleness had come over 

them, and her eyes were closed. I shuddered as I thought that 
Azrael, the arch-robber of mankind, had snatcherl her from me. 
A gentle heaving of the bosom told me, however, that her fate 
was not yet writtfiu. She looked so pale and sorrow-stricken, that 
for a moment I almost resolved to restore her to her fath(;r ; but 

then, I reflected that a worse lot might befall her than to b6 the 
wife of one wlio already loved her so fervently as I did ; for per- 
haps, reasoned I, she is destined to become one of a numerous 
harem of some old dolt in Tangier ; — and tliis,* said the Arab, 
interrupting liimself, ‘ ^vas just the case. 

“ ‘ 1 batlied,’ continued Alee, ‘ her forehead with cool \vater 
from this clear stream : she opened her eyes, but shrunk back on 
beholding me, and cried out, ‘‘ O father, save me and then 
again she closed her long eyelashes, studded with liquid diamonds. 
Long, long, it was that she remained disconsolate. She would 
take no food all the day and night, and I watched her almost 
insensible form. On the morning I again endeavoured to soothe 
her, but the only words she uttered were, “ 'Where is my father ?” 
I sw'ore to her by my beard tliat he was unharmed, at the same 
time declaring my passion for her, and that I was her slave. Still 
she rejected food. I continued to w'atch her with the tenderest 
care, and vowed never to sleep or eat till she became assured I 
meant her no hann. 

‘ At length hunger obliged her to taste something ; and then, 
poor girl, after many days, she took courage to converse with 
me. She told me who she was, and that her father, in spite of 
all her entreaties, had resolved to have married her to the old 
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administrator of customs in Tangier, a husband aged enough to 
remember the first plague. — But now,^ said the robber, ‘ we are 
husband and wife, and only wish for your blessing and a written 
contract to be as happy a pair as the doves, God^s proclaimers* 
that are wooing over our heads.* « 

‘ That shall be granted,’ said the old Taleb ; ‘ but, my good 
Alee, what became of her father?’ 

“ ‘ Why,’ said Alee, ‘ I little know ; though, in truth, I heard 
one of a party of travellers, while sitting under the tree, the very 
tree from which I carried off Rahmana, relate that a beautiful 
girl of Fas had been carried off from her father, and that the old 
man was persuaded it w^as the Jin of the Woods ; for although 
at prayers within a few paces of her, he had seen nothing, and 
had heard nothing.’ 

‘‘ The next morning before break of day Alee conducted his 
guest through the forest to the high road, and on taking leave 
presented Iiim with thirty mitzakel, and cloth of the finest texture 
sufficient to make a soolliam, which would have done honour to 
a kady. But, O noble Christian, the old man, as I shall now' 
relate, was little worthy the confidence and bounty of his former 
pupil. 

‘‘ Not many days succeeding this strange adventure of Taleb 
Moostafa witli the Spirit of the Woods, a message w'as dispatched 
by the Kaid of Tangier to the court, which was then in Marocco, 
giving full particulars of the abode and person of the secret evil- 
doer, declaring that he who had carried off the merchant’s daughter 
was no otlier than the six-fingered Alee. On tliat very day a con- 
siderable number of horsemen were ordered to scour the wood of 
Dar A’clon but they did so without success. They had pene- 
trated even’ to the very cave where the scene took place which I 
have just described, where the yet smouldering embers and other 
recent vestiges showed that the strange inhabitant had received 
as true information of their intention as they of his abode. 

‘‘ Daring robberies were now committed day after day in the 
Forest of Maucora, about three days’ journey from Alee’s late 

* An epithet given to the dove by the Moors, from, the motion they make 
when cooing being similar to that of the prostrations of a Moslem at prayer. 

t Meaning tlie House of ** Cion,” a famous robber in former days. The 
house no longer exists, but there is to be seen at the top of the hill a cave, 
whither robbers yet resort occasionally. 
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retreat. A party of Arabs had laid in wait for Alee, and suc- 
ceeded in wounding him ; but, as usual, Alee escaped, sending 
three of their number to rejoice the hearts of the Ilouris in 
Paradise. * 

A proclamation was issued by the sultan, and sent to all 
governors of provinces and towns, to all kaids and siieikhs of this 
western empire, ordering them to use all diligence to take ali’ 
or to kill Alee the six-fingered, the plague and torment of the 
universe. All were obedient to the Shereefian edict, yet still the 
outlaw kept the country in alarm. Wealthy travellers and rich- 
laden kaflas took redoubled precaution against the formidable 
Alee, whose rapid movements made many people believe that he 
had a charmed life, and could be in ten places at one time. 

‘‘ Alee, however, wisely kept friends with the country folk, 
and the poor especially, often enriching them at rich meifs cost : 
it was indeed strongly suspected that the people of many camps 
and hamlets had connived with him ; nay, that they even were 
associated with him in more than one of his forays.’’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Story of Robber continued — The Sheikh's Mare — The Message— the Reward 
— Alee keeps his word — The Dog's Bril)e — Description of the Mare — 
Shot at a Pigeon, but killed a Crow — War not against the Devil — The 
Siege — The Ambuscade— Roast Pork— The Failure — The Flight. 

Whilst the sultan was contriving Alee’s destruction, the 
robber’s famous horse, on which lie had often escaped from jus- 
tice, died from over-exertion, after saving his master’s life while 
hotly pursued by a troop of cavalry. Now there was an Arab 
sheikh who governed a camp in the neighbourhood of Alcassar, 
and who, amongst much rare and precious property, possessed a 
mare of marvellous powers. Her swiftness was that of the east 
wind, and by the most true God, I swear, she was a thorough- 
bred deafener.* Her dam, it was said, had surpassed in beauty 
and speed all the horses in the world. Her sire, it was firmly 
believed, was the famous stallion of the sea, called Moha al 
Bahr.t No sooner did Alee — now without a horse — hear of the 
famous mare, than he coveted this most precious of the rich 
sheikh’s goods, and vowed that he would have her by fair means 
or by foul. 

“ It happened that, in one of his marauding expeditions, a 
follower of this very sheikh fell into the hands of Alee. A free 
passage was promised to this man, on condition of his carrying 
faithfully a message to his, master, touching the mare. This 
message was couched in extremely polite, but rather decisive 
terms ; to the effect that, at an appointed time and place, he, the 
sheikh, would be pleased to send the mare ; adding that this was 
suggested to save both the sheikh and himself much trouble, and, 
it might be, some bloodshed; for, were not the mare sent as 
directed, he should forthwith take her by force, and no power, 

♦ The Moors’ epithet for a horse that deafens the rider by the speed with 
which it rushes through the air. 

f There is a Moorish legend telling of such an animal on the coast of 
Arabia, where it is supposed the finest Arabs are bred. 
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if so it pleased God, should kinder him. He then dismissed the 
man unharmed, but with a dreadful threat of vengeance, if he 
did not fulfil his mission faithfully. 

“ The poor envoy soon found cause to rue his having under- 
t^^n this office ; for on presenting himself to the sheikii, and 
dBR^ering Alee’s message, he was ordered to receive instantly 
one hundred stripes of the dreadful filaly” for his barefaced 
impudence. This was all the attention shown to the robber’s 
demand and threat. Well indeed miglit the haughty siieikh 
regard it lightly, for this mare of all mares was picketed every 
night in front of Ids own tent, and izi the centre of the dooar, 
around wliich prowled packs of hungry dogs, watchful as the 
moon, and who, with little provocation, would make a meal of 
any stranger who trespassed on their domain after dusk. 

‘‘ It was on a dreary day in the month of January, while fierce 
wind and torrents of rain raged from the heavens, that a man in 
tfie dress of a courier, his hooded geelab tucked up and girded 
round his loins, his feet clotlied in a pair of stout sandals, a 
small dagger stuck in his girdle, and a palmetto basket slung 
over his shoulder for a budget, was seen making hasty way on 
the high road to Alcassar Kibeer, and not till between the Mood 
Aloolee and the Sehbuk f did he deviate from the main track 
and take the direction of a camp of the Oolad Eiisair^% thence 
some half-hour’s distance. The gloomy eve turneil to a black 
night, while a sea of the heaviest rain fell pelting from above. 

‘‘ The disguised courier, for it was none other than Alee him- 
self, halted as he neared the camp, and finding all quiet, except 
now and then the howl of a dog, he planned his approach ; and 
now on hands and feet advanced cautiously towards the pen 
where the sheep were kept, in the * eye of the wind, for fear the 
hungry hounds should sniff him. Snatching a ‘ father of wool ’§ 
out of the pen, he squeezed him in his grasp, and retraced his 
steps some fifty yards ; then drawing his dagger, sacrificed the 
mutton in the name of God, and making a prayer for his success, 
proceeded to cut up the carcass into some fifty bits. 

‘‘ Taking these in the skirts of his geelab, he moved on some 

*** The usual Moorish scourge, so called as being made of strips of Tafilelt 
leather. 

t Between two and five o'clock in the morning. 

^ The sons of eagles. § Ahon, Sontf, or a sheep. 
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few yards and listened : all was quiet. Then he imitated the 
barking cry of a jackal; and the well-known sound was re- 
spondetl to by several of the village pack. He repeated it, and 
two or three fierce hounds rushed towards him. He threw them 
a bone : growling and fighting ensued, which soon attracted t]|e 
whole pack of ill-fed dogs. Delicious morsels — sufficient to bribe 
and to satisfy the hungry maws of all comers — were thrown 
to them : and henceforward the enemy required no watchword 
with which to enter the unguarded camp. So, taking a bridle 
he had stowed away in his basket for the purpose, and grasping 
his dagger, he walked boldly to the sheikh’s abode of felicity. 

“ There stood the prize — ^black as the night, but her eye 
gleamed like a star! There she stood inviting her ravisher. 
Her figure Avas like’' — (and the narrator paused, as if at a loss for 
a comparison) — ‘‘ picture to yourself, O Nazarene, an animal yet 
more beautiful, more lively, than my steed, and you have it. 
She snorted and reared, but Alec was quicker than the lieels of 
a thorough-bred, for planting his vice-like hand on her nostrils, he 
donned the bridle, cut the pickets, and now vaulted on her back. 

“ ‘ Most generous sheikh,’ cried the ‘ six-fingered.’ Nobody 
answered, ‘ O possessor of fine horses ! 0 Sheikh Hamon ! ’ 

‘ What ’s tlie matter, and who is there ? ’ said a gruff voice 
from within the tent. 

“ ‘ God give you a prosperous morning. Sheikh Hamon,’ said 
Alee : ‘ I have kept my word and come for tlie mare ; may the 
All-bountiful send you a better.’ No sooner said he these 
words, tlian he darted off full gallop into darkness. 

Sheikh Hamon, with cocked gun, rushed to the rescue, and 
caught a glimpse of a black figure making off’ at full speed. 

‘ Devils and demons,’ cried he in despair, ‘ she shall die rather 
than be another man’s,’ He fired, and down fell his object. A 
wild laugh echoed at a distance. The sheikh rushed towards the 
fallen object : all the villagers were up in arms — ‘ Seize him, 
Mohamed — Bind him, Salem — Bring him dead or alive, Mus- 
tafa,’ cried the frantic sheikh ; ^ if I have killed my (and 

he could not for grief utter the name of his mare) my loss is 
irretrievable ; but I have done a service to the sultan and the 
world.’ 

“ The forms of half-naked Arabs, wdth torches, guns, and 
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dagger, gleamed all around, and now they rushed towards the 
fallen mass, and a shout of surprise and yet of gladness ivas given 
as they discovered that the angry passion of their chief had been 
vented on one of his finest black bulls, the plague of the village, 
for many pei'sons had been gored of late ; and as they were igno- 
rant of Alee’s apparition, they all supposed it had met with its 
well-deserved fate for having attacked their chief wlien returning 
from his matins. Tliey dragged the carcass before the sheikh’s 
tent, who, on beholding his victim, plucked his beard in fury, 
then liung his head, and with solemn voice exclaimed — ‘ War 
not against the devil — God’s will be done,’ and returned into 
his tent. 

“ The loss of the mare, and the extraordinary conduct of the 
sheikh, were not known in the village until next day. — Alee 
rode that marc till the day of his death. 

* Though he possess the charm of Abd-Errachman, the 
Soosy— though he be in league with the dark One himself — this 
day shall he render account to Him who is the Almighty Judge 
of crime ! ’ Thus spoke a doughty kaid, who, armed to the 
teeth, and mounted on a prancing horse, was accompanied by 
some fifty followers, all in warlike trim. 

‘ Look,’ said the kaid to his kleefa (lieutenant), as they 
reached a dark and lonely ravine in the wood of Ih^amar — ‘ look 
at these gouts of blood, which — still as crimson as on the day 
poor Sheikh Selim, the bearded, was here villainously murdered 
— ^call for the vengeance of all who would fight in the path of 
righteousness. Here let us then arrange our plans, and swear 
not to abandon our task till we have fulfilled the mandates of 
our lord the sultan ; and let every man take the precaution of 
adding a silver okeea * to the ball, for thus alone can be broken 
the charm of the malicious one.’ 

‘ The Fathat — let the Fatha be said,’ they all with one 
voice exclaimed ; and Taleb Abd-el-Kader, a military moolah, J 
with hands uplifted, gabbled over the sacred words : 

‘ Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures, the most mer- 
ciful, the King of the day of judgment. Thee do we worship, 

♦ A piece of money worth about 3d. sterling. 

t 1 st chapter of the Koi^n, used as a prayer. 

X Priest. 
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and of tliee do we implore assistance. Direct ns in the right 
way ; in the way of those to whom thou hast been gracious, who 
walk uprightly : not of those against whom thou art incensed, 
nor of those who go astray.’ 

The stronghold of the besieged freebooter was a wood, 
about two miJes long, by half a mile in breadth ; impenetrable 
in many parts from the thick briers and close-set bushes. To 
attempt to beard the robber in his den was considered too 
hazardous a deed : it was therefore determined to set fire to the 
wood, in the quarter whence the wind was blowing, and to lay 
wait for the fugitive on the opposite side. Thus they felt assured 
that, between fire and sword, they were certain to destroy him. 
Kaid Mohktar now proceeded to station his men, in companies 
of six, at all the outlets of the wood ; then taking with him a few 
chosen men, he rode round to the opposite side to commence the 
work of destruction. 

“ Some dried leaves and branches having been collected, a light 
was struck, and the conflagration commenced. At first a small 
column of smoke curled up in the air ; it was soon followed by 
a volume of flame towering to the height of the tallest trees, and 
withering with its great heat every green bush, ere it reduced it 
to dust and charcoal. The fire strided on ; and what was lately 
an impenetrable thicket became a waste of smoking ashes. 

The kaid, with his attendants, continued busy firing the 
wood, wherever the wind would favour the progress of the flame. 
Success seemed to attend the stratagem ; and all were waiting, 
though not without fear, to discover which outlet the terrible, 
and until now unvanquished, Alee would choose for his sally. 

“ Then it was that a flame rose suddenly from the very 
centre of the wood, at a spdt some three hundred yards distant 
from the advancing fire. It blazed, it crackled, and rolled on 
wjth a headlong vigour of destruction; and at intervals was 
heard the rending crash of some giant tree, that had for ages 
braved all the other elements, but now lowered its noble head. 

“ ‘ Who,’ cried the Kaid in wild despair, ‘ who but this ac- 
cursed fiend would have thought of such a scheme ? See 1 he 
has fired the wood in the centre, and when all around shall b'e 
burnt, he will choose his point of escape.’ 

To prevent this, the Kaid had now to change his plan ; and 
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posted his men all round the wood in parties of three. They 
had commenced their attack early in the morning ; it was now 
about noon. The fire they had first kindled had just reached the 
yet smoking embers of the conflagration in the centre, and that, 
in its turn, had carried its ravages to the opposite border. One 
small path still remained green ; all around was a mass of flame 
and smoke. The Kaid had stationed himself in a watercourse 
with three men. Birds and animals were flying with terror 
all around, heedless of man’s presence ; and ever and anon a 
frantic boar would gallop down the watercourse. 

‘ Allah ! ’ said one of the party, as an ‘ abou snau ’ * passed 
with bristles half singed from his back, and smoking from the 
fire ; ‘ if he tastes as well as he smells, I could make up my 
mind to sell myself to the devil and dine on his carcass. God 
forgive me for saying so V 

‘‘ ‘ Hush ! ’ said the Kaid in a low voice ; ^ he comes ; and, 
0 merciful God, he comes our way ! Be steady and resolute.’ 

A mounted figure could now be seen moving rapidly over 
tlie burning embers. Ilis pace increased as he neared the am- 
buscade ; and the slight figure of a female, her garments black- 
ened with the fire and smoke, and her long hair streaming in the 
breeze, was clinging to the waist of the robber. Mounted on a 
jet-black steed, that, with blood-red extended nostril and foaming 
mouth, bounded as a deer over the huge rocks, Alec, with 
levelled gun, dashed straight towards the party. The Kaid had 
now made sure aim, and, raising a shout to bring together the 
line of valiants posted along the wood, was about to pull the 
trigger, when a deadly shot brought him a corpse to the ground. 
His three attendants stood firm, waiting with levelled guns their 
adversary’s nearer approach, to give him a warm reception, and 
avenge the death of their chief. 

‘‘ Alee in an instant had given the gun to Ilahmana, and, 
drawing his sword, now flew like lightning on his opponents. 
The black mare, as if she knew her owner’s danger, redoubled 
her speed ; and in an instant the robber was on them, and re- 
ceived their fire unhurt. Man after man rolled on the ground : 
all fell who came within his reach, whilst he eluded every blow 
of his enemies. 


♦ Abou SnaUf * father of tusks.’ 
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“ The whole body of troops had now approached. The balls 
flew thickly ; but, still unharmed, the hero and his well-beloved 
pursued their course. Nay, some declared that the balls were 
heard to rebound from his body back upon his assailants ; and 
it must have been so, for there was a second man of the party 
killed by a shot-wound besides the kaid — upon whose soul be 
mercy ! 

Alee having distanced his pursuers, slackened his pace ; he 
sheathed his sword, and reloaded his gun. One horseman yet 
pursued him boldly. Alee descended a steep ravine, and, turn- 
ing close round the side of the opposite hill, reined in the mare. 
The well-mounted pursuer was not many yards in his rear. 
Alee waited him, and soon, with drawn sword and shouts of 
vengeance, lie turned the corner. 

“ ‘ Fire !’ cried Ralimana, ‘ or we are lost 

‘ Let liim come,’ said her husband ; and as tlie enemy ap- 
proached, Alee recognised in him one of the Bokhary blacks 
who had vowed vengeance on him the day of his feat at Marocco 
in presence of the sultan. 

“ ‘ Join the Blow-giver !’ shouted Alee, as he shot him through 
the brains. 

‘‘ ^ And now,’ said he to his wife, ‘jump up into my saddle, 
while I mount yon horse of the swarthy black, which seems to 
be a good one. 1 lark ! the troops are again in pursuit of us. 
On —on ! for we must ride till the morrow' dawns on us in the 
wood of Sahel.’ 

‘‘ Next inoruing the fugitive and his wife were safe in their 
little tent of camel’s hair in the Sahel, unmolested and undis- 
covered; and the body of cavalry returned, brow-beaten, to 
Tangier, to tell a dreadful tale of wonders. 

Alee, with a keen eye, scrutinized the path and bushes ; 
and, following the fibre of aloe with which he had encircled 
their abode, found it unbroken except in the path they had en- 
tered. His stock of food, which he had left there since his last 
visit, was also safe.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Continuation of Journey — The Ilycena — Alarby the Silent — The Race- 
Moorish justice — *ie Jins — The Wig — The Magician — The owner of the 
** rat-tailed ” resumes his story — The marriage of Jilaly — The Offering — 
Alee is seized — His Escape— The Pursuit — A sad Scene — The Burial — 
Interruption of our Story— Alee a Mourner — Sanctuary violated — Im- 
prisuninent — Sentence — Torture — Death and Burial — Executions in 
Marocco. 

At no part of our journey had the scenery been more pleasing 
than at that wliere wc now arrived. It was the entrance of the 
wood of Salud, ftirnied of cork-tree, oak, wild-poar, and locust- 
tree, with underwood of furze, tamarisk, and myrthi. Protected 
by the thick foliage from the scorching rays of the sun, we 
travelled on pleasantly for several hours. The Mallem had 
taken the lead, and now conducted us through tlic thicket by a 
narrow path, wliicli our loaded animals liad some difficulty in 
threading. It was marked with tracks of wild animals, among 
whicli I was told those of the hyaena, and sometimes of the pan- 
ther, might be recognised by the huntsman's eye. 

I have often been amused by the difference of tone in which 
the Arab sportsmen express themselves when speaking of the 
different animals of chace. When they talk of the lion, it is 
always as if they considered him a particularly gentlemanly per- 
sonage ; and they treat panthers and boars civilly enough. Rut 
their contempt of th6 cowardice and stupidity of the hyaena has 
no limit ; indeed its Arabic name, “ dbaa," meJins addle-headed 
or stupid. 

On the present occasion the Iladj was very severe upon them. 

The dull-witted knaves,” he said, “ fancy that if they can 
hide their head in a hole, all the rest of their body will be invi- 
sible ; and be assured, 0 Nazarene ! that the Arab huntsmen 
are not slow to take advantage of their folly. I remember,” 
continued tlie Iladj, accompanying a friend of mine to a 
cavern which he had marked down as the abode of one of these 
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rapscalions. We took with us no other weapons than our dag- 
gers and a long rope. Having reached the mouth of the cavern, 
which was situated in a thicket, my companion, stooping down, 
peered within; and could perceive the hyaena nestled in a 
corner, with its head thrust into a cavity of the rock. Turning 
to me, he said — and he took care to speak loud enough for the 
beast to hear him — ‘ Did you say that the hyaena was here ? 
You must be mistaken, for he is not here now. O no ! they 
call him a stupid fellow ; but he is no fool : if he was, he would 
be here.* Then, entering the mouth of the cavern with his eye 
upon the beast, my companion continued : ‘ O what folly to sup- 
pose tlie hyaena would be here ! It is quite light ; I can see 
everything ; but the dbaa, poor fellow, he is gone. O no, he is 
not such a fool as we call him !’ Then, cautiously approaching 
the animal, with his dagger in one hand and tlm rope in the 
other, talking loud all the time, ‘ Yes, yes,’ he said, ‘ it would 
be very different with me if the hyaena was here. He is a 
brave fellow ; he is not afraid of two men, — no, nor of a dozen. 
He is a clever fellow^, though men do abuse him.’ Then sud- 
denly he slipped a noose of the rope roupd his hind-legs, and 
shouted to me, ^ Pull away ! pull away ! He is here, tlie rascal, 
the coward, the fool ! Pull, pull away !’ So the hyaena was 
drawn out of the cave, and we dispatched Jiim with our dag- 
gers.” 

The Hadj said, tliat even when the hyaena is ensconced in a 
hole with his head towards the huntsmen, they frequently thrust 
a bone towards him, w hich the stupid beast will seize hold of 
wdth his teeth ; and the huntsmen, taking advantage of his gripe, 
drag him out, and then dispatch him by the blow^ of a club, or 
with a stone. 

During the time the Hadj was giving us this anecdote, w’e 
liad become more entangled in the thicket. Every now and 
then, my knees encountering the thorny furze, or wdieii closely 
embraced by a fond bramble, I grumbled angry w'ords against 
the Mallcm for having left the beaten track ; on whicji our 
hardy guide, to my further discomfort, quickened his pace, pro- 
mising that we should soon ar^^ive at a large village, and resume 
the w ider and more easy road. After another half-hour’s scram- 
bling we came suddenly upon the promised village, which 'was 
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situated in a fine valley abounding with many a cool and refresh- 
ing spring. 

Here lives,” said the Hadj, Old Alarby Sooktsee ( Alarby 
the Silent), from whom, you must remember, son of the English, 
you purchased your favourite horse.” 

Never shall I forget old Alarby,” I replied ; but we have 
not time to stop, or I would send for the old breeder of horses. 
Often has he begged that I w:puld give back his child^ as he calls 
my favourite Arab.” 

This Alarby was a curious fellow, enthusiastic in his attach- 
ment to horses ; and so redundantly eloquent in their praise, 
that why he was denominated “ the silent ” was always a mystery 
to me. 

On going into our stables a month or two ago with a friend, 
a young Frenchman, to show him my pet, we found the old 
fellow kissing Arah^s forehead with great affection. The saga- 
cious animal pricked up his ears, and evidently recognised his 
former master. 

‘‘God be blessed!” said Alarby; “he remembers me — the 
darling ! And I could tell my own horse among a thousand : I 
knew him by his silken coat, his graceful form, his beautiful 
little head.” 

And the old fellow’s eyes glistened, and he chuckled, as he 
said, “ I knew him I 1 knew liim I” 

My friend was not a little amused at this burst of tenderness 
in a Iiorse-dealer ; and drew him out, nothing loath, into a long 
rhodomontade history of myself and my horse, or rather of my 
horse and myself ; which, as characteristic of Arab feeling, I 
will give as nearly as I can in the very words he used. 

“ Hear, O Christian !” said old Alarby the Silent, and, though 
safe from all eaves-dropping, he spoke at first in a whisper ; but, 
by degrees, as his energy increased, he became loud and vehe- 
ment, — ‘^hear the feats of my horse, and how, when mounted 
upon him, the son of the English encountered the Arab tribes : 
— It was when the Fekee Abd Eslam Eslowy first came to 
Tangier that there was born to him a son by his favourite slave ; 
and the tribes of Ib-dowa and Tleg-el-Kholot, mustering some 
thousand horsemen, came down to this city, protected of the 
Lord, to congratulate Seedy — our master— upon the event, and 
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present their offerings; On the eve of their arrival the two 
tribes assembled upon the sea-sliore, to indulge in Lab-^eU 
barode ; and O, such chargers ! such ^zelles I " Praised be God 
for his bounty to men, as it was displayed by those matchless 
horses upon that happy day I The hills were crowded with the 
men of Tangier, and of all the country round ; and from eveiy 
crack in the old town -wall peered the lovely wives of the Faith- 
ful, through their muffled haiks, .encouraging the hearts of all 
around by their shrill yells of joy. 

‘‘ And now the men of Ib-dowy charged in bodies of two and 
three score; and Salem the Swarthy would be seen in the race 
standing on his head ; then followed the Tleeg and Kholot. 
And, as they galloped, each horseman, standing in his saddle, 
would shift steeds with his neighbour, discharging their guns as 
they reached the goal. It was a sight to have rejoiced even the 
dwellers in Paradise ! 

“ Well, Christian^ be it known to you that during the sport 1 
observed a Frank join the spectators. He was mounted on an 
iron-grey, and hi8 horse, moving with arched crest and uplifted 
tail, seemed barely to touch the ground. I looked again, and I 
said within my heart, ‘ That horse is my breeding, or no man’s !’ 
Jn another morneiff I knew him to be mine ; for I recognised 
the purchaser of my horse, the son of the English, as he turned 
his head towards me. 

‘‘ Many were the taunts the Christian received from the 
Arabs as they passed on returning from the charge. They 
laughed at his saddle and bridle, and called upon him to join in 
their charges, if he dared#^ This he refused, saying he had no 
gun, and that he preferred being a spectator. 

“ Now I drew nigh to where he had taken his stand, and I 
overheard one of tlie Tl^eg, who had reined in his beautiful 
black charger, in order to scrutinize more closely the young 
Christian’s accoutrements, say, ‘ Is not this the haughty Naza- 
rene, who, as he passed by our tents last spring, boasted that he 
possessed a horse that no horse had ever beaten in the course ? 
And now, like a true infidel, he has not the courage to acknow- 
ledge his false words, or to put his sorry jade to the trial.’ 

“ To this lie who now stands by your side replied, ‘ An Eng- 
lishman never eats his words, I still back my horse against the 
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field ; but let a proper time be chosen. If I were now to show 
your tribe the heels of my horse, I know that I should be in- 
sulted. Name another day, or at a later hour on this, when the 
multitude have left the shore, and you shall witness whether the 
Nazarene, with his Frank saddle and bridle, cannot put his steed 
into the charge.* 

“ ‘ Your hand,* said the Tleeg ; ‘ the challenge is acccptcMi.* 

“ Towards the close of the evening, when the cavalry and the 
spectators also were moving off, the owner of the black made a 
sign to the Christian, who was soon at his side. Some of those 
w ho yet remained saw this ; and soon the rumour spread, even 
to those who had left the ground, that a Frank was about to 
race with a Tleeg. 

The w'hole body of cavalry now moved back together, and 
with them thousands of spectators. In the meantime the son of 
the English rode up to the starting-point ; and I saw the Sheikh 
of the Tleeg dispatch five other picked horsemen to join in the 
race. I could perceive at the distance that my own horse, my 
darling little one, was placed in the middle. I trembled all 
over with anxiety. I, a Moslem, wished the Christian to be 
victorious ; but how could it be otherwise, ||[ien the child of my 
bosom was w ith him ? 

‘‘ The distance was some six hundred paces. Off the racers 
started ; and for the first hundred yards all were neck and neck. 
The people shouted, and then followed a dead silence. IMy 
darling htul shot in front, and so had the black. Another shout 
was raised — the black was in front of all ! I bit my lips, and, 
hiding my face, cursed w'Uhin myself the Nazarene for his bad 
horsemanship. But the shouting ceased ; I looked up again : 
the iron-grey was foremost ! I shouted aloud, and soon the 
frowns of all around were upon me. O, how I w'islied to cry 
out, That horse is my breeding! But I dared not for my life. 

‘‘ My child won the race, and an angry murmur ran through 
the crowd. But the Sheikh believed that the black had won, 
and, riding up to the Christian, said tauntingly, ‘ Who gainetl 
the race, O rebeller against God ?* 

“ ^ Saw you not, O Sheikh of fine horses,’ replied your friend, 

‘ that I was left behind ? and see you not that my front is co- 
vered with sand ?* 
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‘‘ The owner of the black horse, boiling with rage at having 
lost the race, while a stream of blood trickled from the sides of 
his charger, now interfered : ‘ This Nazarene,’ he said, ‘ has 
beat us in nothing but his arrogance ; and may God burn the 
grandfather of the man who sold him the horse he rides !’ 

‘‘ Turning to the Tleeg, the Christian said, ‘ Did I not warn 
you and all your brethren who had ridiculed me, that I should 
throw dust in your faces ? God has willed that my horse should 
gain : why this ill-blood? I cannot be called arrogant; on the 
contrary, my countrymen might more justly accuse me of having 
degraded myself in joining thus with a soldier-rabble.’ 

“ ‘ Silence !’ said the Sheikh ; ‘ know you not that it is an 
honour for a Christian to compete with the basest Mahomedan ? 
Do you think yourself, O infidel, on a par with any one of 
tJiese ?’ 

‘‘ ‘ If I disbelieved in God,’ replied the Nazarene, ‘ I might 
own your superiority ; but, as a Christian and an Englishman, I 
yield to no man.’ 

‘ What !’ cried the Sheikh, and a dark scowl came over his 
face, as he brought his horse close upon his ; ‘ darest thou, O re- 
bellious one, hold such language? Perhaps thou pretendest to 
be rny equal ?’ 

“ ‘ In truth,’ replied the young Ch^ristian, ‘ I do ; and, eis an 
Englishman, I am your superior.’ 

“ Putting his hand to the hilt of his sword, the Sheikh dared 
him to repeat it. 

“ ‘ I care not for your threats,’ he answered ; ‘and I will re- 
peat every word that I have said.’ 

“ The Sheikh’s sword was out in an instant, and waved over 
the Christian’s head ; and several of the Tleeg discharged their 
guns at him, singeing his garments ; and had it not been that 
my horse lashed with his heels at all around, and tljat a party of 
Reefians rushed among the cavalry to his rescue, the Tleeg 
would have been revenged. 

“ The blessing of the Prophet on the iron-grey, the lovely 
one ! and a blessing upon all his ancestors !” exclaimed old 
Alarby the Silent, as a wind-up to his story, which, barring a 
little exaggeration, was a tolerably correct account of a scrape I 
had got into, which, if it had not been for the opportune inters 

o 2 
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ferenoe of my friends among the limiters, miglit have ended 
rather unpleasantly. But a good many of my old companions 
in the chace were on the ground; and, although I was a Cliris- 
tian, they gallantly stood forward to defend me. 

The affair will not soon be forgotten among the Tleeg ; for 
when I complained of the insult to the Basha, he took up the 
business in a much more serious manner than T expected. Tie 
asked me what reparation 1 required. I replied, that as I felt 
tliat the fiiult was partly mine, for having exposed myself 
amongst the wild troops, all I demanded was an aj)ology from 
the Sheikh, to be made to me in the presence of all the tribe. 

“ ‘ That,” said the Basha, would indeed be letting these 
outlaws off too easily. Shall I burn their habitations ? Some 
severe example must be made, or you Christians will be no 
longer safe.” ^ 

1 besought the Fckee not to proceed to such extremities. 

Well,” «ud he, ‘‘ at your request I will be lenient.” 

Then, turning to His Kleefi, he said, “Let the Sheikh and a 
dozen of his followers be put in prison, and not be freed until a 
fine of two hundred mitzakel be paid. Let the Sheikh’s flocks 
and cattle be driven into Laraiche ; and let it be made known to 
the tribe that such is the punishment of the lawless.” 

In vain I petitioned against such severity ; the commands 
were forthwith obeyed. J suspect that the Basha had long 
wished to squeeze the wealthy tribe of Tleeg, and rejoiced at the 
occasion. — But to return to our journey. 

A camel led through a country town in England could not 
have excited more curiosity and astonishment than the appear- 
ance of my Spanish friend and myself in the wild village through 
which we ^vere passing. At each door stood whole families 
gaping with amazement ; whilst tlie younger children shrunk in 
terror at beholding such strange apparitions. One youth, bolder 
than the rest, having approached our party, demanded of the 
Iladj what kind of beings we were. The lladj, with a grave 
face, replied that we w^re Jim^ or evil spirits, which he had 
caught and was conducting to Laraiche, to be shipped for the 
land of the Nazarene. Upon which the lad fled howling to his 
hut. 

I remember poor Davidson mentioning to me the general be- 
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lief lie had found prevalent amongst the Arabs in those parts of 
the Levant wliich travellers seldom frequent, that the Frank is 
in league with devils, witches, and unearthly beings. He told 
me that, on more than one occasion, he had profited by such 
fancies, when his life had been in danger from the wild tribes 
among whom he had ventured. Davidson was bald, and wore 
fit that time a toupet. A body of Arabs, having surrounded 
him, had cominenoed plundering his effects, and threatened even 
his life; when suddenly Davidson, calling upon them to beware 
how they provoked the Christian’s power, dashed his false hair 
to the ground, saying, ‘‘ Behold my locks ; your beards shall go 
next !” The Arabs fled, abandoning their plunder. 

On another occasion, when making some astronomical observa- 
tions, he was so inconveniently pressed upon by a crowd of in- 
solent Arabs, that he found it impossible.^to continue his opera- 
tions ; so, turning to them, he said, O fools, seek ye destruction ? 
Know the power of the Kazarene ! ” Then, beckoning one of 
the elders to approach, he told him to look through the sextant, 
whilst he, slowly moving tlie index, informed the barbarian that he 
woidd behold the sun to leave its course and approach the earth. 
The Arab, pale with fright, after a momentary glance, threw 
himself on the ground and begged for mercy, beseeching David- 
son tliat he would forthwith leave their land, and take compas- 
.‘-ion upon their herds and crops, upon which he felt convinced 
that the Kazarene had the power to inflict murrain and blight. 

We must soon part, my friend,” said I, turning to the rider 
of the rat-tailed : “I pray thee continue thy story, and let us 
liear what next befell your hero, the Six-fingered.” 

O Christian,” said he, I have little more to say. It was 
in this wood we left Alee when I broke off my story — here, on 
this very track, it was that the traveller, when hastening on his 
journey, was often startled by the well-known summons of ^ Stop, 
or I fire 

Alee, as I told you, never molested the poor. Wealthy 
caravans or pursy trtiders were the sufferers ; but his robberies 
were bloodless, unless he met with resistance or disobedience. 
He was, indeed, on such good terms with the villagers in whose 
neighbourhood he carried on his depredations, that he is said to 
have been daily provided with an abundance of mona, to which 
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each village contributed a portion ; and in return, when there 
happened to be a marriage-feast, Alee would sometimes appear, 
and, bringing a gift for the bridegroom, would assist at the re- 
joicings. 

“ Now Sheikh Biteewy, of the village of , had made 

known, by the public crier j that his eldest son, Jilaly, was to 
take unto him for wife Fatma, the daughter of Kaid Etsiftsy. 

“ These were joyful news for ttie Six-fingered, who loved a 
carousal, and was fond to excess of somets,^ So, having laid in 
the necessary store of provision for his wife, he promised to 
return to her after three days ; for Rahmana was expecting soon 
to become a mother. 

‘‘ Alee then selected from the spoils of a wealthy Israelite, 
who had lately fallen into his clutches, a handsome piece of 
brocade and a pair of ij^asslve gold anklets ; and having wrapped 
them up in a fine silk handkerchief, of Fas manufacture, he set 
out towards the thatched dwelling of the sheikh about the Mo- 
gareb,| 

“ The sheikh was sitting at his porch when Alee approached : 
he welcomed him kindly, and very graciously accepted his 
offerings. 

Alee, as I said, was fond of somets^ and never had he been 
accused of passing the wooden bowl without taking a long and 
hearty pull. That night his potations were more deep and fre- 
quent than usual ; and at lengthy overcome by the intoxicating 
fumes, the freebooter lay senseless on the floor. 

“ ‘What sum has been offered for this drunkard?'^ said old 
Kador, the one-eyed^' who, by-the-bye, had frequently handed the 
bowl to Alee (near to whom he had seated himself). ‘ They 
say,' he continued, ‘ that our loM the Sultan would give the 
dower of a Bashams daughter for the bullet-head of that villain. 
Are ye to disregard the royal mandate ? Are we to admit into 
our feasts one whose very hand is stained with the blood of our 
kindred? Did he not shoot my uncle's wife's brother, Kaid 
Moktar, while obeying the orders of Seeyedoona? I Are we to 

* Ah intoxicating drink, being boiled juice of grape, which is distributed 
to the ^csts at the merry-makings of mountaineers in this country. 

t The hour of evening prayer. 

{ Epithet for the Sultan, meaning “ our Lord.*' 
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accept gifts bought at the price of blood ? Are we, in the fac© 
of God and man, to be a party to his lawless acts? Let others 
do as they please ; but I,’ said he, unsheathing his dagger at the 
same time, ‘ I will not be a traitor to my Sultan,* Heated with 
wine, and excited by the appeal of the One-eyed, several of the 
guests started up, applauding his decision. ‘ But,* said they, 
‘ let us not take his life, and bring ill-luck upon the bride and 
bridegroom ; rather let us secure his person, and send him in 
chains to the Prince of Believers.’ 

‘‘ Now, knowing the ijiimense strength of Alee, and his luck 
in escaping from the hands of justice, they agreed, in on^r to 
prevent any failure in their attempt, that two of th^ party should 
be ready with loaded guns to shoot him if he made the slightest 
resistance. 

‘‘It was some moments before Alee discovered their treachery, 
for the fumes of somets had addled his^brains : resistance too 
was useless, so he suflered himself to be bound hand and foot. 

“ Having effected this, the villagers called a consultation, and 
agreed that three armed men should be left to watclj him for 
the night. Old Kador again interposed, saying, ‘ O fools ! ye 
know not with whom you have to deal : this is not a thief of tlie 
Shloh : this is not a cattle-stealer of Benimsooar. This is the 
Six-fingered : ay, this is he for whom three hundred mitzakel 
have been offered. If you will listen, I will tell you how to 
secure him.’ 

“ ‘ Speak then, 0 Kador,’ tfiey cried. 

“ Upoik which the One-eyed said, ‘ Let the skin of his fet^t be 
torn from the solen; and then, if he break las bonds, he will not 
have power to go , far.’ 

“ The savage proposition waa put into execution. Alee groaned 
with agony ; and called upon those around for mercy. To many 
of them he had performed acts of kindness : but they had gone 
too far to retract, and were deaf to nis entreaties. 

“ This done, the three guards were left to watch their bleed- 
ing prisoner, who lay groaning with pain, the acute^pess of which 
had quite recovered him from his i^runken fit. 

“ The night rolled on ; and the guards, tired of watching, 
drowsy from the effects of wine, and trusting to the .crippled 
state of the robber, gave way to sleep : even old Kador, who 
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Wiis oue of tiit'ir minibt'r, and the most watchful, thought he 
might venture to snatch an hour of rest. 

On hearing the snoring of the guards, the liope of escape 
fliished through the mind of Alee : but how to break his bonds 
— for one or two efforts told him that even with his enormous 
strength the thick palmetto cord was not to be conquered. 

Now, he remembered, there was a large flat slab of stone m 
,.tlie centre of the hut, upon whicli the bowl of somets had been 
placed, and tlie sides of which had l)een finely cut : so, creei)ing 
towards it, he patiently rubbed the cord against the sharp edge 
of tl^e stone, until he had completely sawn through it, and his 
liands became, free. 

AYith a little dagger, which he cautiously removed from the 
belt of one of the sleepers, he cut the cords that bound his feet : 
then tearing off part of his turban, and creeping towards the 
glimmering lamp, dipped the rags in the oil, and bound his muti- 
lated feet. ‘ Now,’ muttered he, ‘ I escape or die— but first let 
me Iiave revenge ! ’ So, crawling towards the old Kador, the 
cause of all his present suffering, he suddenly placed his iron fist 
on the mouth of the old man, and with the other hand plunged 
tlie dagger into his perfidious heart. 

“ ‘ Enough of blood,’ .said he, as he wiped his dagger: tl^en 
taking some loaves of bread in the liood of his jelal)ca, for he 
reflected that in his state it would require many a long day to 
reach his home, he crawled noiselessly out of the liut. 

All was quiet without — both dogs and men ere alike over- 
come with the plentiful bounty of the sheikh : so, stealing along; 
snake-like through the village, he descendeditow^ards the river, 
wliich at some half-mile from thence ran its rapid course tow ards 
the .sea. 

‘‘ ‘ If,* cried Alee, ‘ God grant that I may reach the water, 
then I yet may see my wife. Alas I alas! What will become 
of Rah maria ? This day ought I to be in Sahel Forest.’ 

‘‘ The red tint of daw^n had ju.st risen from the east, wiien loud 
cries of men and dogs resounded through the village. Alee 
heard them, and liis heart sunk within him : but the river was 
now only distant some fifty yards; he soon reached it, and having 
quaffed a copious draught, he plunged into the stream, laying 
flat on his back, and allowing the rapid current to carry him 
whether it listed. 
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The voices of iiis pursuers now approached, the baying of 
the dog-s was heard nearer and nearer, and torches gleamed in 
every direction. Some of tlie villagers were mounted, others on 
foot ; and all were armed with such weapons as liad first come to 
hand, when their prisoner’s escape had been announced. 

‘ He cannot be far off,* said the foremost, ‘ for here are the 
traces of his knees ; ’tfs lucky his feet are useless, for, the devil 
would not catcli him were they sound.’ 

“ ‘ And here is blood too„’ said the son of old Kador the One- 
eyed — who, furious at his father’s murder, swore to kill Alee 
witli his own hand, tliough he himself had been one of the ^oni- 
beri ng guards whom tlie freebooter liad in mercy spared. 

‘‘ ‘ By this track,* said another, ‘ he has clambered down the 
bank. See the marks of his cursed six fingers.’ 

‘ There is no (*od but God!’ exclaimed a third; ‘I will 
swear lie is concealed among the oleanders. Hie, /eitoon,’ he 
said to his dog, who was giving tongue, hot on the tracks of 
blood. 

“ They now descended the bank, and found marks of their 
fugitive, down to the water’s edge. 

MIe has passed^the river!* was shouted out by many a 
voice, and then both men and horses dashed across the rapid 
stream. But no trace on the opposite bank could be found. 
Tliey scoured the country all around — still ♦^hey were at fault. 

‘ He has paid the penalty of iiis crimes,’ exclaimed one of tlicm, 

‘ and has been drowned while attempting to cross tlie river. 
May God have mercy on his soul ! * and the party returned to 
the village. • 

“ Alee, having floated a long way down the stream, and hear- 
ing nothing further of his pursuers, made for the shore, and lay 
some liours in the wet reeds, weak from loss of blood, excite- 
ment, and fatigue. 

During this time, however, he had dressed his wounds with 
the herb called Tserbil,* which grows in marshy ground, and 
which he had fortunately found near the winter’s edge, and its 
cooling qualities tended much to relieve his aching feet. As 
the evening set in, he again started on his painful journey, crawl- 
ing on his knees and hands — which, after a few miles of such 
* A kind pf sage. 
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travelling, were reduced to almost as wretched a state as his 
mutilated feet — and he was again obliged to seek a hiding- 
place, until he could recover strength and heart to continue his 
journey. 

“ Thus did he labour on for five long days ; and liad it not 
been for the scraps of bread taken from the hut of the sheikh, 
he would have died of hunger. On the morning of the sixth 
day he reached his own liut. A horrid stillness prevailed ; and 
a cold chill came over him, as with a trembling voice he called 
upon his wife : but no answer was returned. Alas, where was 
she who used to welcome the robber with tears of gladness? 
Again he called with a louder voice, ‘ Rahmana, where are yon ?’ 
No reply gladdened his ear. Gasping for breath he entered the 
liut, and there lay the corpse of his poor wife, and on her cold ’ 
bosom an infant dying from want of nourish nient. 

‘‘ ‘ Thy curse, O God, is on me,’ he cried, ‘ and well have I 
deserved it ! But why, O cruel fate, was I not permitted once 
again to see my wife while yet alive, and ask her forgiveness ? 
And my poor child too — alas ! alas ! ’ 

Alee passed a long, long night of agony, bemoaning his cruel 
lot ; upbraiding himself bitterly for the int|^iperance which had 
caused all this misery ; and bathing with tears the remains of 
his beloved wife and child. 

“ The next day he peeled the bark from the trunk of a young 
cork-tree, and made a coffin for the bodies of his wife and child ; 
vowing to bury them by the tomb of his patron saint,* in the 
wood of Sahel, as soon as his wounded feet would permit him to 
undertake the laborious task.'' • 

Notwithstanding the interest we all took in the fate of poor 
Alee, I could not help interrupting my friend the Arab, by ask- 
ing him what was the employment of several ragged-looking 
mortals, who, half naked, were carrying large bundles through 
the ^ood. He told me they had been collecting bark, which 
had lately become an object of commerce at the port of La- 
raiche. 

When we came up to these wretched specimens of humanity, 
they greeted me with the old rhyming malediction of JEmara 

* Jt is the custom of the JVfahomedans to bury their dead near to the 
site where a saint has been interred. 
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fee senara^ Lehood fee sefood** (the Christian to the hook, the 
Jew to the spit) ; upon which our escort, the valiant Mallem, 
was about to resent the insult, and, putting his Rozinante to the 
charge, would willingly have belaboured them with the long 
thong of his bridle (the horsewhip of Marocco), had not I 
checked his generous rage, to which he then gave vent in the 
following tirade : — O naked scurvy dogs ! O reptiles of the 
slime of the earth ! Cover your shame and put a bridle to your 
tongues; look at these Nazarenes, God’s own creatures, and 
reflect whether they or you are best fittetl for the hook.” 

The Arab now continued his story. “ Three weeks,” he said, 
had passed, and Alee’s feet were much recovered ; so, placing 
the bier upon his shoulders, and taking with him a fas,* he took 
his way to the sanctuary, which was a good six miles from his 
solitary abode ; and there he buried the remains of her whom he 
had loved so dearly ; and then he took an oath, over the fresh- 
dug grave, to abandon the life of a robber, and to visit daily, 
until death, the tomb of his lamented Rahmana. Being no 
longer provided with mbna by his friends, who all supposed him 
dead, and bound bypath not to commit violence, poor Alee 
subsisted on acorns, iPsuch roots of the forest as he could pro- 
cure ; or else, crouching by the road-side with muffled face, 
begged bread, for the love of God, from the passers-by, 

“ Rumours now got abroad that a figure like that of the famous 
robber had often been seen sitting near the sanctuary of the 
Sahel wood ; and orders came down from the court to the Kaid 
of Laraiche to inquire into the truth of these reports ; and should 
Alee, the Six-fingered, be yet alive, and found to frequent the 
sanctuary, that he must be seized, and that even the sanctuary 
itself might be violated, sliould he take refuge there. 

‘‘ It was Friday ; Alee had taken a branch of myrtle, and was 
seated over the grave of his wife, speaking to her, after the 
Moorish fashion, as if yet alive. Wrapped in his thoughts, he 
did not perceive, until they were nigh upoi him, some score of 
men, who now emerged from the wood, armea with guns. Alee 
was unarmed, for thus he always approached the holy ground : 
he had left his mare some way off in the wood, and his feet were 
not yet so much recovered as to be trusted to in flight : more- 
over he was tired of life, and cared not what became of himself ; 

♦ A large Moorish hoc. 
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so, walking leisurely towards the holy sepulchre, he entered 
therein. 

The soldiers now surrounded the sanctuary : it is a small 
cone<l building, within which is a framework of carve<l wood 
that covers the spot where the bones of the saint are laid. 

‘‘ The orders were to bring the Six-fingered alive ; so they 
agreed to surround the building, but not to i ommit any viole .ce, 
unless Alee attemptenl to escape. Aluch discussion, however, 
ensued as to who should venture within to arrest the formidable 
culprit. At length three of the stoutest hearted agreed to under- 
take the bold adventure. 

Alee wa.s sitting coiled up in a corner, his head bent to his 
knees, and his hands buried in the folds of his geelab. 

“ With fear and trembling the three armed men advanced a 
step ; when Alee, raising his head and fixing his eagle eye on 
the foremost man, seized a huge stone, one of many which lay 
scattered in the tomb, and hurled it at his breast. The man 
fell, and the two others made off, but one of them, as he reached 
the threshold, was levelled by a second missile from the all- 
powerful hand of Alee. 

‘ And now,’ exclaimed the Six-fingjjptl, its he approaclied 
the door, ‘ no man shall lay hands on me within the sanctuary 
near to which my wife is laid ; but I am sick of life, as all I 
cared for lies in yonder grave : so fear not,’ said he to the Kaid 
of the trooj), every man of which, with levelled gun, was ex- 
pecting further mischief ; ‘ take me prisoner, and convey me 
whithersoever you please.’ 

He was now bound without offering resistance, and led out 
of the burial-ground. 

‘ A/ Aj. Mesbda^ (come here, Mes6da), cried the robber, as 
he reached the wood ; and a moment afterwards a black mare, 
saddled and bridled, came neighing towards the party. The 
soldiers tried to catch her; but she reared and kicked, allowing 
no one to approach lier. ‘ You had better leave Mesoda to me,’ 
said the Six-fingered. The soldiers desisted fiom their endea- 
vours to catch her, and the mare quietly approached her master. 
Alee now slipped the bridle from her head, kissed her face, and, 
giving her a Jight tjjow, cried ^ Awal AwaV and the mare, 
who seemed to understand his wishes, made off at full gallop 
into the wood. 
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‘ Go/ cried lie, ‘ O pupil of my eye ; no man shall ever 
possess you but in death ! and thus indeed it would have been 
with thy mtister, liad he not lost his mate.* 

Alee was taken prisoner to Laraiche, where the greater part 
of the population came fortli to see the dreaded highwayman, 
and, {IS he passed, the curses of the many were showered on his 
doomed head, but they were intermingled with the blessings of 
not a few who recognised in him a former benefactor. Fetters 
were, now riveted on his hands and feet, and a massive iron 
collar, with a chain that would have held a lion, was fastened 
round his neck. Thus secured, he was taken before the governor 
of the place, who ordered him to be lodged in a dungeon. 

“ The sultan, having been apprised of the robber’s arrest, 
issued a royal letter, declaring him an outlaw, and condemning 
him to lose the right hand and the right foot ; that then he 
should be released, and allowed to limp about as a moral lesson 
for others of like character. 

‘‘ On the day appointed for the execution of this dreadful 
sentence, Alee was led forth to the market-place, where crowds 
of people had assembled from all the country around to witness 
the fate of him whoihad been the cause of such terror to this 
western world. 

The executioner was ready with his knife, and near at hand 
was placed a bowl of hot pitch, wherein the stumps were to be 
thrust to stop the bleeding, llis manacles, as I have told you, 
had been riveted on, and a blacksmith was about to be summoned 
to break them off, when Alee exclaimed, ‘ Is it for these toys 
you require a blacksmith ? ’ and, jerking back his hands, he 
snapped them asunder. 

His right hand was now seized by the executioner, who, 
wdth three other men, endeavoured to force it from the socket 
previous to cutting it off at its joint. ‘ Why do you tremble ? ’ 
said Alee to the executioner ; ‘ give me the knife, and I w ill do 
what you dare' not. Fear not that I shall use the knife aigainst 
you : my doom is sealed ; and had I so wished, I would have 
escaped long ago.’ The knife was given to him, and, the four 
men pulling at his hand, he with his left hand severed it with 
one cut, and plunged the bleeding stump into the boiling pitch 
without a groan. ITis foot was tlien amputated by the execu- 
tioner, and then the poor wretch was abandoned to his fate. 
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Two (lays after, Alee Boofrahee, tlie Champion, the Six- 
fingered, was found dead, lying on the grave of liahmana. lie 
is said to have expired raving mad, and was buried by some 
charitable persons near to the body of his wife. 

“ May God have mercy on their souls ! said the Arab, and 
ended the tale. 

It may be here remarked, that notwithstanding the tyrannical 
laws of this country, capital punishments are very rare ; and, 
during the last ten ye^ars, tliree only have taken place in the 
town of Tangier. On one of those occasions I was uninten- 
tionally present. 

I had risen at break of day, and, accompanied by a friend, had 
set out to shoot near tlie town, in ignorance of the execution 
which was about to take place. On reaching the pihicipal gate 
of the town, we found it shut, which surprised us much, know"- 
ing old Ben Kha[jr, the porter, to be an early riser. We tlien 
proceeded to the castle gat(^, called Jlab Marshen, which was 
also simt, but Ben Khajjr w as there, with a multitude of people, 
w'lio, like ourselves, were desirous to leave the town. 

Why are you so late to-day?” said I to the old porter. 
Ben Khajjr replied in enigmas ; he had hi# orders not to let any 
IMussulmen pass outside the gate for the next half-hour. 

‘‘ Surely,” I said, ‘‘ your instructions do not extend to us. 
If there has been a robbery in the town — to which alone I 
can attribute this unusual order — we are not likely to be the 
persons.” 

Well,” said the old gatekeeper, as I slipped into his hand a 
small silver key, “ you and your friend may pass, but no Moor 
can.” 

We sallied forth, wondering what could be the cause of such 
a novel order. This, however, was so(m explained ; for the first 
object that caught our eye was a party of soldiers moving slowly 
down the road adjoining the old ditch on the south-western side 
of the town wall. 

As we hastened tow^ards the party, we perceived they had two 
prisoners, who were secured witli ropes fastened round their arms 
and w'aist. I recognised one of them to be a native of Reef, who 
had formerly been a gardener in the service of one of my friends 
at Tangier. He was a fine, tall, handsome youth, and his coun- 
tenance was far from indicating anythirig vicious and depraved. 
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Having joined them, I inquired of the kaid of the soldiers what 
was the cause of these men being led as prisoners. 

“The Sultan — may God prolong his life!” said he, “has 
ordered that their heads be cut off ; they have been carrying on 
a contraband trade in oxen on the coast of Reef with the infidel 
Spaniard.” 

“ Tliis, indeed,” I replied, “ is a severe punishment for such a 
crime : and if it be intended as a warning to others, why preverif 
the people of Tangier from witnessing it ? ” 

“ Reason not with me, Nazarcne,” said the kaid ; “ I have my 
orders, and shall soon obey them.” 

The Jewish slaughter-ground had been selected as the sjmt for 
the execution. There we found a depraved-looking Moor dressed 
as a butcher, holding in his hand a small knife about half a foot 
long. This man, we were informed, was the executioner ; he 
was a stranger, and had been hired to act on this occasion ; for 
the Mahomedan butchers of Tangier, who are the persons con- 
strained to perform such service when a regular executioner can- 
not be found, had taken refuge in the sanctuary of Mesmoody ; 
and had it not been for this person offering his services, the 
authorities would have been much perplexed how to obey the 
mandate of the sultan ; though the commander of the troops, 
when informed by the governor of the difficulty, drew his sword, 
and exclaimed, “ Let the criminals be brought to me, and I 
shall always be found ready to execute the orders of the Prince 
of Believers, be they what they may.” 

A morbid curiosity chained me to the spot, although I foresaw 
that I should have to witness a most horrid scene. 

Some wrangling now ensued between the kaid’s soldiers and the 
executioner as to the reward which the latter was to receive for 
decapitating the poor wretches ; who, all the time, were standing 
by, compelled to listen to this bartering for their blood. The 
butcher insisted that four dollars had been offered him for one 
head alore, and that he must have a second four for the other. 
The kaid unwillingly yielded the point, and immediately tlie first 
victim, who was already half dead with terror, was thrown down 
on the ground by the executioner, who, kneeling, on his breast, 
put the knife to his throat. I turned away, a violent struggle 
ensued, and I heard the executioner say, “ Give me another 
knife ; mine won’t cut.” I lookki round ; the wretched man was 
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lying with his throat lialf cut, liis breast Ijeaving, and every limb 
writhing ! My companion now loiidlj'’ reproached the party for 
their cold-blooded atrocity, and called upon them to put the 
suffering man out of Ids misery. After a time anotlier knife 
was handed by a soldier to the executioner, and the head was 
severed. 

The soldiers shouted feebly May God prolong the life of our 
Sultan though 1 observed that many of them were as much 
horrified as ourselves. 

I remained riveted on the spot, where yet another victim 
awaited his fate. This was the fine-looking fellow of wliom I 
have spoken : again there took place a bartering for his blood ; 
the kaid denying his late promise, and declaring tliat he would 
not give even the four dollars unless the head of the second 
criminal was cut oft*. To this the executioner was at length 
forced to consent. The culprit now begged to be untied. This 
request being acceded to, he took off his gcelab, and giving it to 
the soldier who had performed this hist act of kindness towards 
him, said Accept this ; we shall yet meet in another world.” 
His turban he tlirew to another, who had uttered a word of pity, 
instead of joining in the insulting sliout of the soldiery ; and 
walking steadily to the spot where his companion lay, he cried 
out with a distinct voice, ‘‘ There is no God but God, and 
Mahomed is his prophet.” Then turning to the executioner, he 
loosened his girdle, and gave it to him, saying, “ For the love 
of God, sever my head with better dis})atch than you did that of 
my brother.” He laid himself flat on the gn)und. yet moist 
with blood ; and the knee of the ruftian, for so he deserved to 
be called, was placed on tlie Reefian’s breast. A horseman was 
now seen galloping towards the party. 

‘‘ A reprieve ! ” shouted my friend. “ Stop ! stop ! ” The 
executioner. withheld his knife. 

“ Tt is only the son of the governor,” exclaimed a soldier ; 
“ he is coming to see the execution. AVait for him.” 

I rushed away in horror ; and soon afterwards we saw the 
soldiers bearing in their hands the two bleeding heads. 

As we felt no desire to continue our walk, we waited with the 
.soldiers till the gates were opened. A fresh dispute took place 
between them and the executioner, who demanded protection 
from the populace, which the soldiers refused to give, unless he 
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gave them two dollars, the half of his earnings. This the 
butcher refused to do, and he was left to his fate. 

No sooner had the gates been opened than a troop of boys had 
rushed out and attacked the executioner with stones. The man 
fled into the country, pursued by the young mob, and it was 
reported that he had fallen senseless some three miles from the 
town, covered with a hundred bruises. 

On entering the town the soldiers seized the first Jew they met, 
and obliged him to salt the heads, which were subsequently hung 
from the top of a square tower on the town wall, fronting the 
great market-place. 

As 1 return^ homeward I met in the little sokh a Reefian, 
whom I knew to be a cousin of the deceased gardener, armed 
with a brace of pistols and a dagger, hurrying along. On 
asking him what was the matter, he replied, “ I am about to 
?evenge the death of my relation on that cursed stranger, who 
alone was found ready to cause our blood to flow.” 

Next day there was a report that the executioner had been 
shot, and buried on the spot. No inquiry appeared to have 
been made by the authorities at Tangier^ for the cousin returned, 
and remained unmolested. 

After three days’ exposure, the heads were sent to the Sultan, 
to convince his imperial majesty that his orders had been obeyed : 
they were met on the road by a courier bringing a reprieve, who 
w as said to have been detained in consequence of one of the 
rivers having been swollen from heavy rains. 

Another instance of capital punishment was attended with the 
following singular circumstances. A Moor of the village of 
Sharf had shot with a pistol in the market at Tangier a fellow- 
villager, whom he suspected of being too intimate with his wife. 
The brother of the murdered man set out immediately for 
Meknas, where the Sultan was then residing, and claimed the 
life of the murderer. The Sultan heard the case, acknowledged 
the justice of the demand, and summoning the plaintiflT into his 
presence, delivered the following curious decision : — 

“We grant you our permission to take the life of the mur- 
derer of your brother with the same instrument of death with 
which he was assassinated, and on the same spot, and at the 
same hour of the day. But,” added the Sultan, “ w^hy seekest 
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thou also to be a manslayer ? Accept the price of blood, which 
is lawful unto true believers, and we will guarantee you its pay- 
ment from our SliereeSan hands, and two hundred mitzakel shall 
be the sum.'' 

To this the plaintiff replied, Can that sum purchase me a 
brotlier ? 

‘‘ Go thy way," said the Sultan ; we have heard and under- 
stood ; a letter will be given you by the vizier, in which our 
mandate shall be written.” 

Furnished with the sentence of death, the man returned to 
Tangier, and presented it to the governor. 

On the same day of the week, and at the same hour, the mur- 
derer was brought out of prison, and seated on the very spot 
where he had taken his fellow-villager’s life, while crowds of 
people attended to witness his death. 

The pistol w^as now given to the brother of the miirdere4 
man : when, having loaded it, he went up to the criminal, walked 
slowly in a circle round him, and said, “ In the presence of God 
and man, I call upon you to answer me truly. Didst thou slay 
my brother ? ” 

To this the criminal replied, “ I did." 

One of the multitude, now stepping forward, addressed the 
brother of the murdered man : Accept the price of blood," 
said he, and I promise you one hundred ducats in addition, 
which those here assembled will gladly give." 

Worthless words,” said the villager; and again he walked 
round his victim. Again he asked him the same question, and 
again the same reply was given. A second ofler was now made, 
of two hundred ducats ; and again the villager, walking round 
the criminal, repeated his question, adding, Say what thou 
believest ; I am about to take thy life.” 

‘‘ That God is God, and Mahomed is the prophet of God ! ” 
responded the criminal. 

Ilardly were these words out of his mouth, when the pistol 
was discharged. It had been placed at the small of his back, 
being the same spot where he had shot the man for whom he 
was now about to die ; but the wretched criminal, although mor- 
tally wounded, did not expire for some hours. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

River A1 Kous — Moorish Squadron — Sallee Rovers — Maniacs — Ferry — 
Laraiche — The Palacio — Basha’s Message — The Market-place — Story of 
the Clockmaker — Scarcity of Provisions — Snake-Charmers — Jewish Fa- 
naticism — A Hebrew Bride — Legend of the Sea and Gnats. 

Ere the owner of the “ rat-taile(i ” had concluded his story 
of Alee Boofrahee, our party had emerged from the wood of 
Sahel, and before us stood the town of Laraiche ; its meandering 
river A1 Kous lay below in its curious coils, like a glassy ser- 
pent lurking in the valley. 

Having traversed a sandy and sterile soil for above three miles, 
we descended to that part of the river where the imperial squa- 
dron lay in ordinary ; and less than ordinary they were, consist- 
ing in all of a corvette, two brigs, once merchant-vessels, which 
had been bought of the Christians, and a schooner, with some few 
gun-boats ; and all of them, I was assured by sailors, were unfit 
for sea. Anchors, sails, and ropes were lying in a state of decay 
along the bank of the river. Such was the sorry remnant of the 
naval force of Marocco, whose Sallee rovers used to keep in 
constant alarm the peaceful merchantmen of Christendom. The 
terror they once inspired would appear not yet to have lost all its 
influence upon some maritime states, although the spirit and the 
power of those rovers are utterly defunct; for two nations, 
famed deservedly for their sea-kings of the north, and possessing 
gallant navies, continue, through some curious policy, or out of 
veneration, it may be, for olden custom, to pay annually a large 
and disgraceful tribute to the Moorish potentate, as if he were 
still the formidable toll-keeper of the Herculean straits. 

Shortly after we had passed the sultan’s arsenal, we were met 
by a disgusting but not unfrequent spectacle in Marocco ; it 
was a sainted maniac, naked as on the day of his birth, except a 
party-coloured sackcloth, which covered his shoulders and back ; 
his hair was long and matted, and his beard extended to the 
middle of his breast ; in his hand he carried a short spear orna- 
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merited with plates of brass and bits of red cloth. On approach- 
ing him our attendants dismounted, and bowing their heads, 
seized his hand and kissed it. My turn came next : and as I did 
not like to come to such close quarters, I threw him a small 
piece of money ; upon which the poor creature jabbered some 
few words of thanks, and then stalking up to me with all the 
dignity of a basha, and an air of condescending patronage, 
seized the collar of my coat and spat upon my eyes. I knew 
enough of the habits of the people to be aware that this was a 
high compliment, but I could not restrain myself from makii g 
a wry face upon the occasion; and I was ptdling out my hand- 
kerchief to wipe off the filtli, when the Mallem cried out, O 
blessed Nazarene, what God has given let not man efface. Thou 
shalt be happy! Seedy Momoh, the inspired, has spat upon 
thee. Thou shalt be happy ! ” There is no use running in the 
teeth of superstition, so the holy spittle dried on my face. 0 

The madman or idiot is universally looked upon in West 
Barbary as a person to be held in reverence. Tlie Moor tells 
you that God has retained their reason in heaven, whilst their 
body is on earth ; and that when madmen or idiots speak, their 
reason is for the time permitted to return to them, and that their 
words should be treasured up as those of inspired persons. These 
wretched people are allowed to parade the streets in a state of 
nudity, and the maniacs sometimes prove most dangerous to 
unwary Europeans. A French consul-general some years ago 
w^as nearly killed by a sainted madman, and in 1830 1 had a 
very narrow escape for my life from another. 

I happened to be walking on the sea-shore with my sister im- 
mediately below the walls of the town of Tangier, when I espied 
above us a wild-looking fellow about seventy or eighty yards off, 
with a clotted head of hair that bespoke a sainted madman, aim- 
ing at me with his long gun, which he had rested on the wall. 
We were near a rock at the time, behind which we took refuge, 
and waited there a good while, in the hope that the madman’s 
patience would be worn out ; but he did not stir, and the passers 
by, whom I appealed to for their interference, shook their heads, 
muttered something about Seedy Tayeb, which proved to be the 
name of the saint, and went their way. In the meantime the 
tide was rising rapidly, and we had the unpleasant choice of being 
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drowneior shot. We agreed it was better to risk the latter ; so 
telling sister to run oft' in another direction, I stepped forward 
and gave him the preference of a standing shot. The maniac 
took aim and fired ; and I heard the ball whiz into the water 
behind me. I was proceeding to run up to him by a path which 
led to that part of the town wall where he was standing, when I 
observed that he was coolly reloading his gun ; and as the next 
shot at close quarters might have proved more effective, I thought 
the best thing I could do was to follow my sister ; so 1 fairly 
took to my heels. 

Having reached home, and described to our guard the appear- 
ance of the man, we were sallying out to seize him, when the 
maniac himself. Seedy Tayeb, rushed into our court-yard, laugn- 
ing heartily, and presented me with a basket of melons. The 
poo|^ fellow was a most confirmed madman, and consequently a 
very great saint : and as 1 had not the heart to proceed formally 
against him, 1 only required that he should be imprisoned until 
he could be sent to the interior, whence the governor of Tangier 
promised he should not return. 

But to return to our journey. After proceeding a short dis- 
tance we reached the ferry ; and except that of Charon, there 
can scarcely be one more perilous to cross. There is no pier, 
nor is there a plank provided to accommodate either man or 
beast in embarking. 

A boisterous scene of whipping, kicking, and rearhig now en- 
sued, as is usual here ; and broken knees or other more serious 
injuries are the frequent result, before a timid horse can be made 
to take the awkward leap, or be dragged by main force over the 
high side of the clumsy craft. My horse refused at first to make 
the leap, but having myself got into the boat and caressed the 
intelligent animal, he cleared the gunwale at a bound, and poking 
his muzzle into my lap, seemed to say — Now that I have obeyed 
your ivishes, I look to you for protection. 

The ferry is in the hands of government ; an impudent negro 
and a lazy Moor were the boat’s crew. Having struggled through 
the stream, we landed in the same awkward style under the town 
wall, amongst a rabble of Jew porters, who, like their European 
brethren, contend and clamour for your baggage, till the strongest 
cariy^ it off by main force. 
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There were trading vessels, British, French, and Spanish, 
moored at the mouth of the river, waiting for cargo^; which 
consist principally of wool, skins, bark, beans, and grain of 
various sorts, which are taken in return for iron, broadcloth, 
cottons, muslin, sugar, and tea. 

Wo rode through the gate of Laraiche followed by an insolent 
mob, to whom we gave full permission to curse and swear at the 
Nazarenes whilst tliey were out of our hearing ; but I deemed it 
expedient now and then to warn them of the Basha’s displeasure, 
if any one dared ‘‘ to burn my grandfather.’’* The very name 
of Eslowy caused their grim faces to assume a ghastly smile at 
tlie Kaffer | who could obtain the protection of their dreaded 
governor. 

We reached our consular agent’s palacio. as the Jews dwelling 
upon the coast of this country, whose ancestors were exiled from 
the Spanish peninsula some three hundred years ago, still call 
their wretched habitations. The British agent, a native Jew', 
had provided for us two of his best rooms. There were, for a 
w onder, windows in one of them ; but of glass, of course, there 
was none. However, we had two chairs and a carpet, which 
were the sole, yet unusually ample, furniture. We longed for 
our tent and the fresh air of the country ; but we should have 
caused a mighty hubbub in the town, had we encamped outside 
its walls, instead of accepting apartments in the Palacio del 
C omul Ingles*^ In the street before my lodging were the re- 
mains of large liouses that had evidently been at one time the 
decent and comfortable dwellings of European consuls, when 
Laraiche was the residence of several representatives of Christian 
states in this country ; but these habitations were now far too 
ruinous and filthy for us to hazard the taking up our abode 
within their walls. 

Shortly after my arrival I sent a message to the Basha with 
many salams, asking an audience of his excellency for the follow- 
ing day. A soldier soon presented himself, bidding me welcome 
in the great man’s name, and appointing my interview with him 
at ten the next morning. With usual Moorish effrontery the 
messenger demanded of me a fee for conveying the Basha’s 

♦ A common curse in West llarbary, 
f The rebeller against God. 
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wishes, which he told me were worth a doubloon.* On offering 
a suitable gift, he refused it, as not being equal to his expecta- 
tion ; so I threw it to a beggar who had been dinning us with a 
tale of woe, telling him that he had to thank the impudence of 
the soldier for this godsend. The contrast between the messen- 
ger’s face aiid that of the beggar was well worth the trifle. 

Before the day closed, we took a stroll towards the market- 
place, wliich is a broad and handsome street, having on one side 
a colonnade, and on the other the ruins of a Portuguese church, 
and of several handsome mansions, evidently of Christian archi- 
tecture. The principal mosque is a fine building, but its minaret, 
as is frequently the case in these Saracenic structures, appears too 
slim and lofty for its base. 

We were careful not to excite the displeasure of the inhabitants 
by halting before the entrance to have a peep into the interior ; 
for the JVIoors, unlike their partially enlightened brethren of the 
East, prohibit the Christian and the Jew from entering a mosque 
or other place consecrated by the law of the Prophet, under pain 
of deiith, or embracing the faith of Islam. A droll instance of 
this occurred some years ago at Tangier. 

The clock of the “ Jamaa KeheeVy' the great mosque at Tan- 
gier, being much out of order, needed some skilful craftsman to 
repair it. None, however, of the ‘‘ Faithful ” were competent 
to the task, nor could they even discover what part of the ma- 
chinery was deranged, though many put forth their opinions 
with great pomp and authority ; amongst the rest one man 
gravely declared that a Jhiy or evil genius, had in all probability 
taken up its abode within the clock. Various exorcisms were 
accordingly essayed, sufficient, as every true believer supposed, 
to have expelled a legion of devils — yet all in vain : the clock 
continued dumb. 

A Christian clockmaker, a cursed Nazarene,” was now their 
sole resource; and such a one fortunately was sojourning in 
Tangier — ‘‘ the city protected of the Lord.” He was from Genoa, 
and of course a most pious Christian ; how then were they, the 
faithful followers of the Prophet, to manage to employ him? 
The clock was fixed in the wall of the tower, and it was, of 
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course, a thing impossible to allow the KafFer to defile God’s 
house of prayer by his sacrilegious steps. 

The time-keeper Moakkeed reported the difficulty to the kady 
and so perplexed the grey-bearded dealer in law and justice by the 
intricacy of the case, that, after several hours of deep thought, the 
judge confessed he could not come to a decision, ancitproposed to 
report upon the subject to the kaid, advising that a meeting of the 
local authorities should be called. “ For, in truth,” said the 
kady, I perceive tliat the urgency of this matter is great. Yes ! 
I myself will expound our dilemma to the kaid.” 

The kaid entered feelingly into all the difficulty of the case, 
and forthwith summoned the other authorities to his porch, where 
various propositions were put forward by the learned members of 
the council. 

One proposed to abandon the clock altogether ; another would 
lay down boards over which the infidel might pass without touch* 
ing the sacred floor ; but this was held not to be a sufficient safe- 
guard ; and it was fin^flly decided to pull up that part of the 
pavement on which the Kafler trod, and whitewash the walls 
near which he passed. 

The Christian was now sent for, and told what was required of 
him ; and he was expressly commanded to take off his shoes and 
stockings on entering the Jamaa. “ That I won’t,” said the 
.stout little watchmaker ; “ I never took them off when I entered 
the chapel of the most Holy Virgin,” and here he crossed himself 
devoutly, “ and I won’t take them oflP in the house of your Pro- 
phet.” 

They cursed in their hearts the watchmaker and all his race, 
and wcjre in a state of vast perplexity. The wise Oolama f had 
met early in the morning ; it was already noon, and yet, so far 
from having got over their difficulty, they were in fact exactly 
where they . had been before breakfast ; when a grey -bearded 
Mueddin, who had hitherto been silent, craved permission* to 
speak. The kaid and the kady nodded their assent. 

“ If,” said the venerable priest, “ the mosque be out of repair, 
and lime and bricks have to be conveyed into the interior for the 
use of the masons, do not asses cany those loads, and do not they 
enter with their shoes on V' 

* Jud^e. 


t Learned men. 
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“ You speak trulj^,” was the general reply. 

And does the donkey,” resumed the Mueddin, “ believe in 
the One God, or in Mahomed the Prophet .of God?” . 

‘‘ No, in truth,” all replied. 

“ Then,” said the Mueddin, “ let the Christian go in shod as a 
donkey would do, and come out like a donkey.” 

The argument of the Mueddin was unanimously applauded. 
In the character of a donkey, therefore, did the Christian enter 
the Mahomedaii temple, mended the clock — not indeed at all like 
a donkey — but as such, in the opinion of the Faithful,” came 
out again ; and the great mosque of Tangier has never since 
needed another visit of the donkey to its clock. 

There appeared to be in the market a great scarcity of all sorts 
of provisions, considering the population, which, I suppose, may 
amount to about 3000 souls — and my servants complained of 
much difficulty in finding food for either ourselves or our cattle. 

As we strolled through the market-place we met a party of 
Eisowy, or snake-charmers; they consisted of four Soosys, or 
natives of the province of Soos ; three of whom were musicians, 
their instruments being long rude canes resembling in form a 
flute, but open at both ends, into one of which the performer 
blew, producing melancholy but pleasing notes. 

We invited the Eisowy to exhibit their snakes ; to this they 
readily assented. They commenced by raising up their hands as 
if they w'ere holding a book, muttering in unison a prayer 
addressed to the Deity, and calling upon Seedna^'Eiser, wlio in 
Marocco is held as the patron saint of snake-charmers. Having 
concluded this invocation, the music struck up, and the snake- 
charmer danced in rapid whirls, which no Strauss could have 
kept time to, around the basket containing^ the reptiles. This 
basket was made of cane-work covered with goat’s skin. Stop- 

♦ This is quite a distinct personage from Seedna Aisa, which is the name 
given by the Arabs to our Saviour. Christ is also called the ftoh Allah, or 

Breath of God.” The Arabs do not believe in the crucifixion of our Saviour ; 
they suppose that a man resembling Christ was miraculously placed in his 
stead wmlst he ascended to heaven. I am told there was a law in Marocco 
to punish with death by fire any Mahomedan cursing Seedna Aisa. The 
Moors hold both the Old 'and New Testament in veneration, but say that 
these divine works were superseded by the Koran. They also tell us that 
we possess garbled copies of the inspired authors, as no mention is found in 
them of the coming of the Prophet Malioraed. 
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ping suddenly, the snake-charnier thrust his bare arm into the 
basket, and pulled out a large black Cobra Capella, or hooded 
snake : this he handled as if it had been his turban, and proceeded 
to twine it around his head, dancing as before, whilst the reptile 
seemed to obey his wishes, by preserving its position on his head. 
The Cobra was then placed on the ground, and standing erect on 
its tail moved its head to and fro, apparently keeping time to tl»e 
music. Now, wJiirling round in circles still more rapidly tlian 
before, the Eisowy again put his hand into the basket and pulled 
out successively and placed on the ground two very poisonous 
species of serpents, natives of the deserts of Soos, called LeHa. 
They were of a mottled colour with black spots ; were thick in 
the body and not above two feet and a half or three feet long.* 
The name Leffa is given, I imagine, by the Mogrebbin Arabs to 
this kind of serpent, from their resemblance, when in the act of 
darting at their prey, to the Arabic letter fa,t le being 
merely the article transposed. These reptiles proved more 
active and less docile than the Cobra ; for half coiled and holding 
their heads in a slanting position ready for an attack, they watched 
with sparkling eyes the movements of tlie charmer, darting at 
him with open jaws every now and then, as he ventured within 
their reacli, and throwing forward their body with amazing velo- 
city, w hilst their tail appeared to remain on the same spot, and 
then recoiling back again. The Eisowy warded off with his long 
haik tlie attacks which they made upon his bare legs, and the 
Leffas seemed to expend their venom upon the garment. 

Now, calling on Seedna Eiser, he seized hold of one of the 
two serpents by the nape of the neck, and danced round with it ; 
then opening its jaws with a small stick, he displayed to the spec- 
tators the fangs, from which there oozed a white and oily sub- 
stance. He then put the Leffa to his arm, which it immediately 
seized with its teeth, whilst the man, making hideous contortions, 
as if in pain, whirled rapidly around, calling on his patron saint. 
The reptile contihued its bite until the Eisowy took it off, and 
showed us the blood which it had drawn. 

Having laid the Leffa down, he then put the bitten part of his 

♦ A sketch of these reptiles is given in Aly Beg's work on Marocco. 

t In the East the fa is written thus i the point being put above, instead 
of below the letter. 
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arm into his mouth ; and, pressing it with his teeth, danced for 
several minutes, whilst the music played more rapidly than ever, 
till, apparently being quite exhausted, he again halted. 

Conceiving that the whole was a trick — that the LefFa had 
been bereft of its poison, and that its bite consequently would be 
as liarmless as that of a rat, I requested to be allowed to handle 
the serpent. 

Are you an Eisowy said the man of Soos ; or have you 
steady faith in the power of our saint 

I replied in the negative. 

Then,” said he, ‘‘ if the snake bite you, your hour is come ! 
Bring me a fowl or any animal, and I will give you sure proof, 
ere you attempt to touch a Leila.” 

A fowl was brought, and part of the feathers having been 
plucked, the serpent was again taken up by the charmer, and 
allo\^ ed to bite the fowl for an instant. The bird was put on 
the ground, and after running around as if in a fit for about the 
space of a minute, tottered and fell dead. Its flesh became 
shortly afterwards of a bluish hue. It is needless to say that 
after this I declined handling the Leffa. 

The only way that I can account for the Eisowy escaping 
unharmed from the bite of the snake, is, that either he prevents 
the Leffa, when in the act of seizing his arm, from using its 
fangs^ and that the blood seen is drawn by the teeth only of the 
reptile, which are distinct from its fangs, or else that the Eisowy 
possesses an antidote to the poison, and that he puts it into his 
mouth and applies it to the bitten part during the dance. 

Putting tliese serpents into the basket, the snake-charmer next 
took out some common snakes caught in the neighbourhpod of 
Tangier, amongst which I observed the Boomenfakh^ or “ father 
of tumefaction :” the bite of these snakes is not in general of so 
venomous a nature as to endanger life. The Eisowy played with 
them for some time, and allowed them to bite his half-naked 
body whilst he danced around streaming with blood ; then taking 
the tail of one of them into his mouth, whilst others twined 
themselves around his body, he commenced eating, or rather 
chewing, the reptile ; which, writhing with pain, bit him in the 
neck and hands until it was actually destroyed by the Eisowy’s 
teeth : — a most cruel and disgusting sight. 
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I have frequently witnessed individuals belonging to the sect 
of Eisowys, in wliose company I have chanced to be during rny 
sporting expeditions, handle scorpions or poisonous reptiles 
without fear or injury, the animal never attempting to sting or 
bite them. Whilst I was residing at Tangier, a young IVIoor, 
who was witnessing the exploits of a snake-charmer^ ridiculed 
his prowess as a mere delusion, and having been dared by ihe 
Eisowy to touch one of his serpents, the lad ventured into the 
mystic ring, was bitten by a Leflfa, and shortly afterwards 
expired. 

Seedna Eiser is said to have lived about two centuries ago, and 
to have been a very learned man and a preacher of the Unity of 
God. It is related of this personage that whilst travelling 
through the Desert of Soos, he was followed by a great multi- 
tude, who thirsted for the precepts which dropped like precious 
jewels from the mouth of the sage, and as the multitude tra- 
velled afar, they hungered and clamoured to Seedna Eiser for 
bread. On this the sage’s patience forsook him, and turning 
around to the multitude, he exclaimed in a voice of rebuke, 

Kool sim a common Arabic curse which means ‘‘ Eat 
poison.” The saint’s followers, taking these words literally, 
treasured them up in their hearts, and having unbounded faith 
in their efficacy, they fed upon the reptiles of the desert, and 
were preserved from hunger and exhaustion ; and from that 
time, their descendants, and all those who believe in Seedna 
Eiser’s power, handle without fear or injury the most poisonous 
reptiles. 

The individuals of this sect, of which there are many in most 
of the towns throughout West llarbary, resemble in some re- 
spects the jumping Dervishes of the East, assembling, like them, 
on certain feast-days, in Jiouses appropriated for the purpose, 
and there celebrating the rites of their faith. They conceive 
that theif love and reverence for tlieir patron and saint arrive 
at so high a pitch as to surpass the bounds of man’s reason, and 
this creates for the time in which they indulge in their worship 
an abermtion of the senses, which causes them to suppose that 
they become wild animals, such as lions, tigers, dogs, birds, &c., 
and they commence roaring, barking, and imitating both the 
voice and action of whatever animal they may have taken a fancy 
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to be changed into ; tearing themselves and each other. This 
state of madness is partly brought on by an intoxicating herb 
called hasbeesh, which is swallowed in small quantities and a 
glass of water taken to wasli it down ; or by smoking keek, like- 
wise a herb found in Marocco. When the Eisowys are in this 
state, they are sometimes paraded through the streets chained 
or bound together, and preceded by their Emkadenij or chief, 
on horseback. They utter the most horrible sounds and leap 
about in every direction. A live sheep is sometimes thrown to 
them by the spectators ; this they will tear and devour in the 
raw state, entrails and all. 

If they happen to break away from their fetters, they will 
seize upon any Jew or Christian whom they meet. Not many 
years ago, in Tangier, a Jewish boy was said to have been torn 
to pieces ; but I am not inclined to believe that such horrid 
cruelty could exist even in West Barbary. 

On one occasion I was attacked by one of these individuals, 
who had broken away from his companions ; but having with me 
a thick stick, which I applied very energetically to his bare skull, 
it seemed to awaken his reasoning faculties, for he left me and 
commenced devouring some cabbages in a shop hard by. 

The Moors look upon these sects with a less favourable eye 
than the Turks, for individuals of high bnportance of the latter 
race are often enrolled among the Dervishes. 

It has often occurred to me that these rites, which appear so 
repugnant to the laws of the Prophet, must be the remains of 
some more ancient worship, and that in the mystic dance of the 
Dervishes may be traced a remnant of the solar worship, the 
movements of the performers being typical of the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies. 

We returned to our hovel just in time to enjoy a splendid 
view' from its windows of a sunset on the verge of the broad At- 
lantic. Then dinner being announced, our host joined us at table, 
and, being a Rabbi, went through the usual forms and prayers 
in cutting bread and pouring out the wines, and on sitting down 
and rising up ; all which looked much like hocus pocus to our 
“ heathen ” minds. It was the Sabbath-eve, and he could not 
touch fire nor hold a lighted candle. To such an extent, indeed, 
does this superstition prevail among these benighted children of 
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Israel, that a poor young woman whose clothes had caught lire 
on a Saturday, and this in the midst of her family, among whom 
were several grown-up men, was obliged to rush into the street, 
and would have been burnt to death had it not been for the 
prompt assistance of some passing Moslem. 

Our host proved to be an intelligent and cunning Jew. Ilis 
wife was dead; and two wretched-looking children, tlie only 
pledges of affection his late spouse had left him, were intrusted 
to the care of his sister, an elderly matron, who might perhaps 
some twenty years ago have boasted of good looks. The Jew- 
esses of Marocco are for the most part a comely race, especially 
those of Tetuan, who, 1 have thought, sometimes rivalled in 
regularity of features even my own dear countrywomen — the 
fairest of the fair: but in expression the uneducated Jewess of 
Barbary disappoints her Christian admirer ; there is nothing 
intellectual about her, and she is, in truth, merely a beautiful 
animal. 

While at dinner, our meal and talk were interrupted by the 
noise of a cymbal and the shrill yell of women, accompanied 
by the nasal shouts of the Hebrew tribe, who were conducting 
a bride to her betrothed ; the procession stopped beneath our 
window, as a compliment to the strangers, who might wish to 
see the finery of the happy damsel. She was, indeed, extremely 
pretty, and fair as purest wax; her “Jew’s eyes” were shut, 
but the eyelashes and eyebrows were all a bridegroom could 
wish. A blaze of torches surrounded her, and she was sup- 
ported by her male relations. I>ery muscle of her countenance 
seemed immoveably fixed, in obedience to the rigid ordinances of 
her race ; and the poor bride looked, as she proceeded on her 
way, more like an automaton than a living lass just about to be 
married. On her head was a tiara rich in pearls and other 
jewelry. Her dress was of crimson and gold cloth ; and a neck- 
lace, bracelets, and anklets of a very antique form loaded her 
slender person.* Her feet were stockingless^ but were encased 
in gilded leathern shoes. Don Jose and myself made audible 

* Even the poorest classes in Marocco wear on holidays apparel of the 
richest kind. Their jewelry is often vei^ ancient, being handed down from 
mother to daughter from time immemorial. 
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vows for her happiness, and then she was led on to the dwelling 
of her future lord. 

Although the Jews of this country are ruled by their Maho- 
medan masters with the extremest tyranny, and are constantly 
treated with the most shameful injustice, their importance to the 
welfare of the state seems to be fully understood; for the 
government has imposed a legal check on their emigration, by 
prohibiting the elkbarkation for another country of any female 
of the Jewish persuasion. The gold, silver, and tin smiths are 
mostly Jews ; and much more than half of the principal traders 
in the seaport towns of Marocco are of the Hebrew nation. 

Dinner being over, our host and his sister retired ; and my 
fellow-traveller, wrapped in his capa and stretched on the 
carpet, was soon heard snoring in deep sleep, whilst I, seated 
on the ground after the fashion of a Moorish scribe, wrote ray 
journal till the expiring flame of my lamp put an end to my 
further lucubration, and I settled myself to sleep as composedly 
ns I could. But my rest was most abominably invaded by every 
possible variety of noisome insects, amongst which the gnats 
were the most unendurable. Anything worthy of the name of 
sleep was out of the question : and when, as the morning 
dawned, my friend the Hadj entered our apartment, and inquired 
how we had passed our first night at Laraiche, I broke out into 
a violent philippic against the place and all its inhabitants, the 
gnats especially; and ended by expressing my astonishment 
that such detestable animals should ever have been created. 

The Hadj appeared greatly shocked at my impiety. ‘‘ Mash- 
allah !” (the will of God) ejaculated he with reverence. ‘‘ All 
things were made by God for some good purpose : and now, 
Christian, you shall learn of me the history of the gnat. 

“ In the beginning God created the sea ; and in his goodness 
made it sweet, even as the waters of the living fountain. And 
God appointed a vast extent for its dominion, and endowed it 
with wondrous power above all his other creatures. Then the sea, 
raising his head to the stars and roaring terribly, lashed the 
borders of the land and terrified mankind ; and growing day by 
day more arrogant, it abused in wantonness the power given it, 
0.nd, passing the limits given it by its Creator, overwhelmed the 
land, and, destroying every living thing that was on the face of 
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the earth, hearkened no more to the rebukes of its Maker. And 
man and all God’s creatures, excepting the fish, sought in vain 
for refuge, and were drowned in the whirlpool of its fury. 

‘‘ Then God spake unto the sea and said, ‘ Hear, O sea ! thou 
hast laughed to scorn thy Creator ; and not hearkening to my 
voice, thou hast overleaped the limits that I ordained for thee : 
wherefore, lo ! I will now create the most insignificant .f 
winged insects, and I will create them in cou^^less myriads, and 
thou shalt know that I am thy master and thy God.’ So God 
created the gnat. And clouds of gnats darkened the face of the 
earth. And God said unto the gnats, ‘ Settle ye on the face of 
the sea, and drink thereof.’ And the gnats drank ; and the sea 
became dry ; yea, the terrible sea became as nothing in the 
stomach of the puny gnat. And now God spake thus unto the 
sea as it lay in the stomach of the gnats, and said, ‘ Know ye, 
now, O sea ! that I am the Lord of all.* And the sea repented 
and acknowledged Him to be the Lord. And God said unto 
the gnats, ‘ Vomit up now the waters from your stomachs.* 
And the gnats did as God commanded ; and the sea returned 
unto its bed ; but the waters thereof became salt, owing to the 
stomach of the gnats ; and thus God ordained that it should 
remain, that the sea might know that He is the Lord, and that 
there is none other God.”* 

Wondrous and miraculous,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ are the ways of 
God J The gnat, in truth, is a wily insect. Hark ye, now, O 
Hadj, how he tunes his pipe, buzzing sweetly, ‘‘ Haheehy I Ha- 
heehy I’ (O my beloved ! O my beloved !), and while thus fasci- 
nating us witli his charms, he suddenly stoops ; and, brute as he 
is, darts his relentless sting into the object of his admiration. 
There, I have killed one ! and, O sea ! I am thy avenger.” 

* This legend is, I believe, peculiar to the Berber tribes. It is evidently 
formed on the Mosaic account of the deluge. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Visit to the Basha— Scene in an Arab Dooar — Arab Resignation^ — Visit to 
a Synagogue— The Sacred Scrolls — The High Priest — Battery— A gifted 
Cannon — Christian Cemetery — Town Walls — History of Mulai Yezeed — 
A Moorish Cart — Policy of the Sultan — The Basha’s Favourite — Eating 
up a Province — Human Sacrifice — Manner of crossing a River. 

At the appointed hour, preceded by Mallem Ilamed and a 
soldier from the Hasha, we paced with measured steps to the 
KcLsha^ or citadel, wherein is situated the “ JDar~aUKeheer^'^ 
the residence of the governor. Having passed through an an- 
cient Moorish archway, we were desired to stop near a mosque, 
that notice might be given to the great man of our approach. 
The messenger soon returned, bidding us move on. Again we 
were brought to a halt in the porch, in front of which were the 
guard, seated^ as is usual in Marocco, unless when the governor 
himself, or some personage of much importance, approaches. 

The usher, having announced to the Basha our arrival at his 
threshold, returned to show us the way. Proceeding through a 
narrow passage, we arrived at the Meshwa, or seat of council. 
This hall was divided into two compartments by a line of arches, 
and the inner floor was raised three steps above the outer. Upon 
this again there was a second elevation, which is considered the 
place of honour, and here was seated his excellency. Near him 
were placed two chairs for his Christian visitors. The usher, 
having made a very low obeisance, retired. 

The Cid Abd Selam E'Slowy gave us a cordial welcome, 
shaking hands and pressing his own to his heart in token of his 
friendly feeling. Our host, the consular agent, who stood bare- 
footed at the entrance of the Meshwa, was saluted in his turn, 
and then retired. 

The Basha was reclining on a rich carpet, supported by round 
velvet cushions embroidered in gold. Numerous letters lay 


* The Great House. 


1 
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around him, some open, others with the seal yet unbroken, and 
amongst the former I observed, placed upon a cushion exalted 
above the rest, a broad letter stamped on the top with the great 
seal of the Sultan. His excellency was dressed in a pale green 
caftan, over which was a fine muslin robe. He had wide trow- 
sers of a light coloured yellow cloth; his girdle was of red 
leather, embroidered in silk, with silver clasp ; he wore 0*1 his 
liead the common Fez cap, circled by a white turban ; and over 
all fell a transparent haik of the finest texture : in his hand he 
held a rosary. His manners were graceful and gentlemanly, 
and a pleasant smile gave an agreeable expression to his features. 
The father of this potentate was Basha over half the empire, 
and proved a good friend to the English during the war in the 
Peninsula, when we depended much on West l^rbary for the 
supply of our armies, and also of our fleets in the neighbouring 
seas. It was Nelson’s observation, that, should Great Britain 
be at war with any European maritime state, Marocco must be 
friendly to us, or else we must obtain possession of Tangier. 

Abd Selam E’Slowy is, I believe, as good a man as his father ; 
but he has not his capacity nor his energy of character. 

After the usual compliments had passed, and I had explained 
the object of my Journey, the Basha expressed his willingness to 
render me every assistance, adding, that if I would leave to him 
the choice, he would not rest till he had found a mare that 
‘‘ should make bright the face of all parties.” 

I did not accept the offer, as I had little faith in his know- 
ledge of horse-flesh ; and it occurred to me that, if I were here- 
after to disapprove his selection, I might grievously and perhaps 
very inconveniently offend him. Declining therefore his propo- 
sition, on the ground of the trouble it would give him, I re- 
quested to be furnished with a letter to the Sheikh of Ibdowa, 
whose tribe was said to possess the finest breed of horses in the 
north of Marocco. He acceded to this request ; and to give the 
letter the greater effect, directed that one of his attendants, “ a 
kaid of a hundred,” should accompany us. 

As wc were about to take our leave, he told me that he had 
been unwell for several days, and — as the people of his country 
invariably suppose that the Nazarene must be learned in medi- 
cine— he insisted upon my prescribing a suitable remedy. In^ 
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Tain I protested my ignorance of the healing art. He still per- 
sisted in his request ; so 1 was forced, maugre my honesty, to 
undertake to play the doctor, and having promised to send him a 
dose, we parted the best of friends. 

I remember, on one occasion, travelling iii this country with 
a companion who possessed some knowledge of medicine: we 
had arrived at a dooar, near which we were about to pitch our 
tents, when a crowd of Arabs surrounded us, cursing and swear- 
ing at the “ rebellers against God.” My friend, who spoke a 
little Arabic, turiiing round to an elderly person, whose garb 
bespoke him a priest, said — “Who taught you tliat we are dis- 
believers? Hear my daily prayer, and judge for yourselves:” 
he then repeated the Lord’s prayer. All stood amazed and 
silent, till the priest exclaimed — 

“ May God curse me, if ever I curse again those who hold 
such belief; nay, more, that prayer shall be my prayer till my 
hour be come. I pray thee, O Nazarene, repeat the prayer, 
that it may be remembered and written among-st us in letters of 
gold.” 

We then pitched our tents in peace, and shortly afterwards 
were visited by the priest, who, entering our tent with a sor- 
rowful face, told us his child was sick in bed, and begged we 
would come and cure him. We went to the tent, and found the 
invalid in a burning fever. My friend prescribed some harmless 
medicine, which was immediately taken in our presence: an 
hour afterwards the boy was a corpse. A murmur ran through 
the village that tlie Nazarenes had poisoned the child : so ere 
the following morning dawned we had struck our tent and were 
hastening our departure, fearing the fanaticism of the inhabit- 
ants : but before we had time to depart, the father came to us 
bringing a bowl of milk. “ Accept this, O Christians,” he 
said, “ in return for your kindly feeling towards my dear child ; 
and think not that 1 join the ignorant in supposing you caused 
or wished his death. His hour had come ; he is now happy ; 
and God’s will be done.” 

The inhabitants of Laraiche are ill-favoured, and very differ- 
ent from the generality of the Moorish race, who have fine 
features and athletic forms. There seems to be in this town a 
great mixture of tJie Negro with the native blood; and the 

i2 
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countenance of every one you meet is marked with ill-health. 
There is much intermittent fever and ague prevalent in some 
seasons— occasioned probably by the quantity of flooded land 
and marshes in the neighbourhood. 

This being the Jews* sabbath, we went with our host to the 
synagogue — a miserable room, wherein were assembled some 
twenty Hebrews, wretched in appearance, whose high-priesv, a 
greasy-faced Rabbi, was standing before a dirty desk, and held 
in his hand a still dirtier book of prayers. Seated on wooden 
benclios against the walls, these degenerate sons of Israel were 
moving their heads to and fro, like wild beasts in a cage, mum- 
bling their orisons. Religion seemed to be with them a mere 
outward form, for they nodded to a friend or frowned at an 
enemy, even whilst clianting the sacred Psalms. One or two 
young men were called up by the Rabbi to read a chapter for 
the day from a large and beautifully written volume of the 
Bible. This they did in their usual sing-song voice, and as 
each returned to his seat his hand or robe was kissed by all he 
passed. 

In front of a recess, wherein the sacred scrolls were deposited, 
was suspended a lamp, in the shape of a gigantic glass tumbler, 
held within a brazen frame-work formed to represent the seal of 
Solomon. TJie holy receptacle was now' opened, and the hal- 
lowed roll of the Law and the Prophets exposed to the eyes of 
the congregation ; after which it was carried in procession round 
the synagogue, and then replaced with religious care. 

It is painful to look upon these degraded Israelites. Gross 
ignorance, bigotry, and depravity are stamped upon their fea- 
tures ; and the hump of slavery rises markedly between their 
shoulders. Glad were we to get again into purer air. 

'Fhe Don and I paid a visit to our nags, which were picketed 
within a battery overlooking the harbour. This is a spot which 
in general the Franks are forbidden to enter ; as the Moors say 
they fear we might learn their art in gunnery: but the real 
reason, I suspect, is that they are ashamed we should perceive 
the misery of their mock defences, and their honeycombed guns 
mounted upon rotten carriages. I found, however, in the 
battery one handsome brass twelve-pounder, having an Arabic 
inscription. It appeared to be of Portuguese workmanship, 
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and, I suppose, had been one of the trophies wrested by the 
Moors from their old invaders, who for so many ages domineered 
over the African A1 Garb, whence their kings were styled “ Key 
(le Portugal e de los Algarves.” 

In Tangier there is a cannon which, in consequence of its 
having been the means of destroying a vessel of the CJiristians 
which had entered the harbour with hostile intention, is said to 
be gifted witii miraculous power. Pregnant women are often 
to be seen sitting on the gifted gun ; their object being to be 
spared from the severer pains of childbirth. 

Having obtained a guard from the governor, we proceeded to 
walk round Laraiche, and, entering a vineyard, were shown the 
Christians* burial-ground. A thicket of briers and rank weeds 
almost conceals the few monuments of the dead tliat remain un- 
violatetl ; so we gave our consular agent a small sum, request- 
ing lie would cause the ground to be cleared and earthen mounds 
raised over the bodies of some poor sailors which had recently 
been interred in this melancholy spot. 

The walls of the place are lofty, and in better preservation 
than those of most other towns in this region. The masoniy of 
the Portuguese is that which is chiefly conspicuous, although 
no doubt the eye of an antiquary would discover traces of 
earlier lords of Laraiche than either the Portuguese or the 
Moors themselves. One feature in the fortifications of this old 
place struck us as peculiar : there is a salient angle on the land- 
front, of not more, I think, than ten degrees in width, but 
evidently adapted to the position with more skill in the art of 
defensive architecture than could have been expected at so early 
a period. We passed the outer market-place and the slaughter- 
ground, and then descending towards the river, had a view of 
the palace of the half-Irish Sultan Mulai Yezeed. 

The following sketch of the history and character of this po- 
tentate was given me by an honest and intelligent native : — 

In the middle of the last century, Seedy Mohanied was shaded 
by the Shereefian umbrella, or, as we should say, sat on the 
throne of Marocco. At that period the degenerate Moors still 
retained some remnant of their former glory, and of the learning 
handed down to them by the conquerors of Spain, their polished 
yet dreaded ancestors. Seedy Mohamed was a man of great 
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energy, and endowed with a good capacity ; but, being of a 
fanciful disposition, he prided himself, amongst other vagaries, 
on possessing in his harem a woman of every caste and clime. 

At the commencement of his reign, in addition to other im- 
provements which had been made throughout the empire, he 
was desirous to complete the defences of the wealthy city of 
Fas; and, knowing the superiority of the hated and despised 
Christian in engineering, he applied to the British government 
for the assistance of some person skilled in this art. 

The request w^as acceded to, and an experienced sergeant of 
the corps of Sappers and Miners having been selected as a fit 
and sufficiently skilful person, he was placed at the disposition 
of his Imperial Majesty. Seedy Moliamed received the sergeant 
with much kindness, and allotted a suitable house for himself 
and his wife, a comely Irish lass, wdiom he had wedded a short 
time previous to leaving his native land. The sergeant, whose 
name is said to have been Brown, continued in the service of the 
Sultan several years after he had completed the required work 
at Fas, being well contented with the treatment he received 
from the Moorish potentate ; but his course w^as run, and he 
died, leaving his widow childless. 

After the usual shrieking and feasting by the disconsolate 
dame, at the wake of her late spouse, in which she was lustily 
accompanied by her Moorish acquaintances — who, indeed, ri- 
valled by their bowlings the best attended funeral in the land 
of Erin— she sought, with sorrowful heart, an interview of the 
Sultan, in order to beseech his majesty to grant her a pension 
and the means of returning to her own country. Seedy Mo- 
iiamed was much struck by the appearance of the comely al- 
though red-haired young widow; he received her with bene- 
volence, and at once granted her petition. But, before he 
dismissed her from his presence, he inquired whether she had a 
home, and if her parents were still alive. She said she was an 
orphan, and that she had few or no relations left who cared 
for her. 

“ God’s pity on you,” said the Sultan. “ Why leavest ihou 
this blessed land ? Here you have friends and those who care 
for you. Become a true believer, amd enter into that abode of 
unspeakable felicity, the Shereefian harem.” 
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‘‘ God forbid,” replied our countrywoman, that either I 
should change my faith or become the concubine of any man,” 

Seedy Mohamed met this opposition with kingly offers and 
much kind persuasion ; and as he, who had never before heard 
a, woman’s refusal, was repulsed in his advances by a low-born 
and simple-minded Nazarene, the flame of love kindled with vast 
celerity in his royal breast. 

‘‘ Keep thy faith, then, pretty Infidel,” said the monarch. 
‘‘ Be my wife, and, if God please, thou alone shalt be the be- 
loved in my harem.” 

To become a Sultana few would have resisted, and Seedy 
Mohamed, having divorced that one of his four wives who had 
found least favour in his sight, took his Christian spouse accord- 
ing to the^usual rights of Islam. 

The following year there were great rejoicings, for the Irish 
Sultana had been brought to bed of a red-haired prince, who 
was named Yezeed, but better known in the Moorish annals as 
the Zaar, or, as we might say, Rufus. 

Mulai Yezeed soon showed by his disposition that he had in- 
herited many of the qualities both of his father and his mother. 
He was of n violent temper ; liberal, even lavish, to those who 
seived him faithfully ; cruel, yet often performing acts of kind- 
ness and charity, and very fond of the British, whose cause he 
openly espoused on all occasions, and to such a degree, that it 
became a source of much displeasure to his Imperial Father. 
He, on the contrary, was especially adverse to our race, for he 
declared that they disgusted him with a tone of equality, and 
even with a pretence to superiority, w'hich could not be brooked 
by the Protector of the Faith and the Sultan of Sultans. Seedy 
Mohamed moreover was very partial to the Spaniards, who at 
that time were our avowed enemies. 

Mulai Yezeed, finding at length that the court of his father, 
who accused him of intriguing with the English government 
against his throne, was becoming too ^ot for him, determined to 
flee from it, and directed his steps northward towards the town 
of Tetuan, which' at that time was the residence of the repre- 
sentatives of all the European powers. Wherever he passed in 
his flight, he gained by h||| liberality the good will of the inha- 
bitants. Persecuted from sanctuary to sanctuary, despairing of 
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obtaining his father’s pardon, he was ultimately driven into open 
rebellion. Having at lengtli taken refuge with several of his 
followers in a holy village sitiiatetl on the lofty mountains of 
Beni Hassen, which form part of the lower range of the Atlas, 
the fugitive prince was not only received with much respect by 
the villagers, but they declared their willingness to protect him. 

This soon reached the ears of the Sultan, who issued a procla- 
mation declaring that his son Yezeed w as a traitor and a rebel ; 
that a powerful army would be despatched to “ eat up ” every 
district, every town and hamlet, that dared yield him any 
shelter ; and that as it had been understood Mulai Yezeed had 
taken refuge among the inhabitants of Beni Hassen, a host in- 
vincible should proceed thither forthwith, and should burn the 
sanctuary, and put to the sword every man, woman, and child, 
if tiie traitorous Yezeed were allowed to remain there. 

The dread mandate of the Sultan was soon spread throughout 
all Beni Hassen, and the affrighted inhabitants besought Mulai 
Yezeed to have pity on them and leave the district. 

The prince promised to do so, and saying ‘‘ God’s will be 
done,” ordered his followers to the stirrup ; and mounting his 
beautiful steed, wdiich was picketed nigh to the great saint’s 
sepulchre, stuck his spurs into its flank : but the noble beast re- 
fused to move ; caresses and blows were alike in vain. “ Be- 
hold !” cried the prince to the crowd of villagers which had 
collected to witness his departure, “ behold the decree of fate ! 
O ye of little faith ! Ye dread the threats of a man, but ye fear 
not the warning of God, or the anger of your saint and patron 
Mulai Abd Selam.” 

Upon this, the most ancient of the villagers stepped forward, 
and addressing the prince, said : ‘‘ O favoured by God, and pro- 
tected by our saint ! We have sinned against him, and violated 
the laws of hospitality, whicli bind us to afford refuge to all who 
seek it, * of whatever nation or religion, and by whomsoever they 
may be persecuted, even #^cre he the Protector of the Faith 
itself, and the living sword of our religion. Remain with us, O 
Prince ! and not a hair of thy beard shall be in jured, so long as 
there breathes a man of Beni Hassen able to fight in the path 
of God.” H 

These doings having been quickly reported at the cou^t, a 
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large army was assembled, and the Sultan placed himself at 
their head. But, as his Majesty was proceeding from out of the 
city of Fas, tlie shaft of the Shereefian umbrella broke ; the 
Sultan trembled and the troops were halted, for this omen was 
from God. That night the Sultan was taken ill, and a few days 
afterwards expired. 

Yezeed was immediately proclaimed Sultan and Prince of all 
the true Believers. One of his first acts was to behead’ the late 
vizir of his father, who had favoured the Spaniards, and to order 
his hand to be nailed on the door of the Spanish Consulate at 
Tetuan. This outrage was the cause of a rupture between 
Spain and Marocco, which continued during Mulai Yezeed’s 
reign ; which, however, was only of two years* duration, for he 
ended a reckless career at the early age of forty-three. 

The tribes of Tleeg and Kholot having broken out into rebel- 
lion, tliis prince accompanied the army which was sent to subdue 
them. On one occasion, when his troops and the rebel tribes 
were hotly engaged, he stationed himself on a commanding 
height, whence he might witness the affair. Observing his 
troops to waver under a charge of the rebels, and flying from 
the field, Mulai Yezeed, furious with rage at the dastardly be- 
haviour of his soldiers, rushed down upon them with his body- 
guard, driving them back upon the enemy, who were thus in 
their turn discomfited, the Sultan himself charging, heedless of 
danger, into the thickest of the m^lt^e. 

This rebellion being quelled, frightful acts of tyranny and 
a massacre of both innocent and guilty followed. For their 
ruthless tyrant acted up to one of his favourite maxims — “ This 
empire can never be governed unless a stream of human blood 
flow daily from the gate of my palace to the gate of the town.” 

It was Mulai Yezeed who gave permission to the troops, at a 
time when they were clamouring for arrears of pay, to plunder 
during twenty-four hours the Jews* quarter in Fas. The help- 
less Israelites were rifled of all they possessed ; and it is a pro- 
verbial retort given to this day by the Jews to any Moor who 
asks money of them — Were you not present at the pillage of 
the Jewry ?** 

To return to our own |^ory. With much ostentation our 
guide pointed out to us on the road-side a wretched wheeled 
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vehicle, ruder even in construction and form than a very ancient 
Egyptian cart which I saw shortly after its discovery on the 
banks of the Nile. This is the only wheeled carriage I have 
met with in all Marocco. It was drawn by oxen, and was em- 
ployed for transporting cannon-shot from the shore. 

When Prince Frederick of Hesse-Darmstadt arrived in 1839 
at Tangier, whither he exiled himself for some mouths, his 
Highness brought with him two carriages, which looked like 
those of the time of our great-great-grandsires. Finding tliat 
the local authorities objected to his making use of a wheeled 
vehicle in the town, he wrote to the Sultan, offering to pave the 
main street of Tangier, if pennitted to use his carriages. The 
Shereefiaii monarcli graciously consented, on condition that the 
Prince’s vehicles were deprived of their wheels, as without that 
precaution the Protector of the Faithful feared tliat the lives of 
his loyal subjects would be exposed to imminent danger. 

Strange to say, the Prince followed this injunction to the very 
letter, and one of his carriages, deprived of its wheels, was borne 
as a litter between two stout mules. 

Such is the policy of the tyrant of West Barbary, who thinks 
that on this subject, as on all others, “ ignorance is bliss, and 
who knows full well that the reforms, however imperfect, of his 
co-religionists in the Levant are already dragging rapidly to 
ruin the whole religious and political system of their false pro- 
phet. Not unreasonably then does the Moorish potentate con- 
ceive, like the Chinese, that his safest course is to avert the 
monster innovation, and to trust to the jealousy of Christian 
powers, and to Een-Shaallah^* for the endurance of his empire. 
But whether reform be admitted or not in a system now obso- 
lete and unsustainable, one thing at least is certain — that the 
sword of empire falling, as it has been falling for several ages, 
from the grasp of the Moslem, the extinction of Mohamedanism 
throughput the world becomes every day more certain. And 
herein we find a striking fulfilment of our Saviour’s prophetic 
declaration, “ All they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword .”t 

Early the following morning the bearer of the promised letter 
to the Sheikh of Ibdowa presented ^mself. He was a kaid, and 
• If it please God. t Matthew xxvi. 52. 
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a favourite attendant of the Basha. He was handsomely dressed, 
well mounted, and armed with the long gun and awkward 
Moorish sword, and on his saddle was a handsome carpet, toge- 
ther with saddle-bags containing pickets and barley for his horse. 
He brought also a loaf of bread for himself, and a small leathern 
bottle with a long cord to draw water from the wells. He had 
lately returned from the rebel provinces, which the Sulta^ had 
been eating up,” as the Moors term the proceedings of their 
rulers to punish rebellion. This process of “eating up” is 
carried into effect by the potentate's establishing a camp of some 
thousand men, principally cavalry, in the district of the rebels. 
The troops destroy in the most wanton manner what they and 
their liorses may not require for sustenance, plunder the inha- 
bitants of their goods and cattle, and, carrying off their women, 
leave the land completely desolate, and as bare of its fruits as if 
an army of locusts had overrun it. 

During one of the late rebellions, a beautiful young girl was 
offered up as a propitiatory sacrifice, her throat being cut before 
the tent of the Sultan, and in his presence ! Such sacrifices are 
now, happily, ve-'y rare, even in this benighted land ; but oxen 
and horses are still frequently immolated, by penitent or over- 
aw’ed rebels, to appease the offended potentate. 

As we recrossed the river A1 Kous, I inquired of our new 
companion how the Sultan manages to pass a river with his 
army. The kaid told me that either a bridge of rushes and 
reeds was made for the purpose, or, if these were wanting, the 
skins of animals were blown up, and covered with sticks and 
earth, over which the army marches ; this enlightened race not 
having as yet arrived at so high a point of science as to be able 
to string together a dozen pontons. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Shemmccs — Curious Remains — A Narrow Escape — Moorish Superstitioii — 
Sadeed and Lokarecsy — Feat of Alee— Prayers for Rain — Market of 
Raisiina — Curious species of Barter — The Pass of the Camel’s Neck — Ain 
el Khadcr — Dinner with the Sheikh — Dispute about Pork — Aral) Intrigue 
— Sanctuary of Mulai Abd Selam — The lycaping-stone — Peculiar Kites 
— The Graven Images— Curious Ruins at Tagsher — Story of the Ancient 
Vase. 

Hwing followed the course of the river for three miles, our 
route took a southerly direction, and we halted to breakfast 
under the shade of a wide-spreading fig-tree ; near to which was 
a well, built of large hewn stones, apparently of great antiquity, 
while around it were scattered the ruins of a building that had 
evidently been of some importance. The kaid told us, that on 
the top of the hill, at the foot of which we were then halting, 
were the remains of an old city of the Room, called Shemmees ; 
but that it was now avoided by man as the habitation of evil 
spirits. 

Tliis information excited our curiosity, and Don Jose and 
myself determined to visit the abode of Jins. So taking my 
gun, as if in search of game, for I was well aware that our La- 
raiche guard, the kaid, would oppose a visit to the ancient town, 
and accompanied by the Hadj, we left the kaid and the rest of 
our party to discuss at their leisure a breakfast of bread and 
water-melons; and set out on what they would all have con- 
sidered an enterprise as impious as it was perilous. 

We toiled up the steep bank, and entered a narrow path 
through, thick brushwood ; the first object that presented itself 
was a wall of solid masonry of large hewn stones, blackened 
either by fire or by some other means which we could not divine. 
The ground over which we passed sounded hollow under our 
feet ; and the bushes became thicker and loftier as we advanced, 
so that we were frequently obliged to creep on our hands and 
knees in order to penetrate the jungle. 
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After considerable toil we come to a long line of wall, some 
thirty feet high, running apparently to the bottom of the south- 
eastern side of the hill. Having clambered through a hole in this 
wall, a large vault presented itself, extending some forty feet 
under ground ; it was sixteen feet wide, and twenty in height ; 
and near to it were several other vaults of smaller dimensions. 
Again we advanced through the thicket. The heat was intense, 
and my companion almost fainted from thirst ; whilst the briers 
so intercepted our path, that had it not been for my compass, 
we should have been lost in the dense mass of vegetation. 

We now came upon another lofty line of wall, where we ob- 
served very large hewn stones, and several truncated marble 
columns imbedded in the masonry ; proving that the buildings, 
of which these walls were the ruins, had been constructed out of 
the materials of some beautiful edifice of yet higher antiquity. 

We crept along the base of this wall, till we again got into more 
open ground ; and, as 1 passed beneath a wild olive-tree, some 
large animal darted at me from one of the branches, grazing the 
collar of my coat, and then escaping into the bushes. I fancied 
it was a serpent, but the movement was so sudden, I could not 
distinguish its form. 

We returned to the well, where I found the kaid much out of 
humour at our long absence. On relating our adventures, and 
mentioning the animal that had darted at me from the tree, 
Mallem Hamed exclaimed, “ O fortunate Nazarene ! the kaid 
was just telling us, that of those who have visited Shemmees few 
have returned ; and that the evil spirits are sure to take the form 
of an alluring damsel, and draw their victims to destruction, or 
else, in the shape of a snake, or some wild animal, tear them to 
pieces.” The kaid, with an air of grave displeasure, confirmed 
this account, and added that last year a young shepherd, whilst 
tending a flock at the foot of the hill, was darted at by a serpent 
from a tree, which bit him severely in the neck ; and that the 
lad died before he reached his home. 

When the mid-day heat moderated, we resumed our journey, 
and passed through the villages of Sadeed and Lokareesy. At 
four p.M. we entered the wood of Sahel, at a point about twelve 
miles to the southward of the road by which we had approached 
Laraiche. Here we crossed a .beautiful rivulet, called Boos- 
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ciffee^ or the Father of Clearness, and thence passed through 
a large marsh, where the tracks and rootings of wild boar 
abounded. This spot, our guide informed us, had been the 
scene of a feat of the Six-fingered while hunting the boar. 

Alee,” he said, had shot at and struck a large boar ; the 
wounded animal rushed at his assaihint, who with one blow cut 
the ferocious beast in two at the small of the back. When the 
hunters came up, some of them expressed their doubts as to the 
possibility of the animal having been divided at one blow ; on 
wdiicli Alee drew his sword, w’hicli is described as having been 
full live feet long, and grasping it with both liands, made a cut 
into the stem of a cork-tree. Then turning to the hunters, he 
defied tjie strongest man amongst them to wrench the sword from 
the tree : several attempts were made, but without success. 
That very sw^ord is now used by a fisherman of the Sebboo for 
spearing Shebhely* a very fine fish of the salmon genus, but white- 
fleshed, w hich the Spaniards call Sabalo, being a corruption of 
the Arabic name. This fish is found in the Guadalquivir (the 
Wad-al-Kibeer of Andalusia), and abounds in the Kous, and 
several other rivers on the western coast of Marocco. 

At five we sallied forth from the wood, and passed through a 
large village called Leblet. The inhabitants rushed out from 
their houses to have a siglit of the Ensara. 

The country around was cultivated with the grain called drk, 
and there was every prospect of a favourable harvest, “ God 
be praised,” said the kaid, “ for his bounty : last year, in truth, 
we had a sad prospect for the crops, and had not my master, 
Seedy Abd Selam E’Slowy, ordered the Jews — God curse them ! 
— to pray for rain, I know not what would have become of God's 
creatures 1 ” 

“ Why did not the Mussulmen,” said I, “ offer up their 
prayers ? ” 

“ So they did,” he replied, and for twenty days and nights, 
— and to the banner of each mosque was affixed a prayer written 
by the Fekee himself. The prayers floated in the face of heaven 
—but all in vain, for the prayers of the Faithful are like music 
to God, who is worthy of all praise ; and therefore the Almighty, 
rejoicing in the sweet sound of our supplication, granteth not 
tbe desires of our prayers, for he wishes us to continue still to 
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pray. But no sooner is he tormented with the disgusting prayers 
of .lews and infidels than he granteth forthwith their petitions, 
in order to be freed from their importunities.” * 

About six p.M. we arrived at the market-place of Kaisana, in 
which grew a fine tall palm-tree, an object of considerable rarity 
in the south of Algarb. On this spot are held on stated days in 
the year the markets, or, to speak more correctly, the fairs, at 
which the people assemble in large numbers to barter their mer- 
chandise and cattle, and the peculiarities of Moorish habits are 
never more strikingly displayed than on these occasions. 

In the district of Bemin Sooar, a mountainous country in- 
habited entirely by Berber tribes, there is one place where, 
during; the fair, a barter of a very curious kind takes place. 
This fair is held only once a year, and is chiefly resorted to for 
the purpose of bachelors finding wives, married men adding to 
their matrimonial treasures, and maidens or widows getting hus- 
bands. In fact, the whole affair resolves itself into the women 
selling themselves : but to escape the ignominy of such a pro- 
cedure, the traffic is carried on in the following manner : 

Each lady dep'ring to enter into wedlock dresses herself in her 
best and most becoming attire, and taking with her a piece of 
cloth of her own weaving, sits down unveiled in the market- 
place. The men, both young and old, who are candidates for 
malrimoily, parade about the market examining the texture of 
the cloth displayed by the ladies, and scrutinizing at the same 
time their looks and behaviour. Should the customer be pleased 
with the maiden, he inquires the price of the cloth ; she replies 
by naming what she would expect as a dowry, and the amount 
of this she raises or depresses according as the candidate for her 
heart may please her, resorting to the demand of an exorbitant 
sum should she be averse to the purchaser. During this barter, 
the enamoured swain is able, in some degree, to judge of her 
temper and character. If they come to an agreement, the parents 
of the girl are appealed to ; and they have the right to assent or 
not, as they please. Should they assent, the parties adjourn to 
a public notary, the contract is made, and the purchased bride 
is carried off to her new home. 

* Absurd as this may appear, it is, nevertheless, the general belief in 
Marocco. 
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In this traffic, widows are at a low price in general, and 
divorced ladies sell their cloths very cheap. The wife thus pur- 
chased cannot be resold, however much the purchaser may 
repent of his bargain. She is his lawful wedded wife^ and 
retains the purchase money, which is her jointure or dowry. 

It is evident that this curious system of barter has been re- 
sorted to by these jMahomedan mountaineers as a means of ev.id- 
ing the law of the Prophet, which interdicts all courtship before 
marriage. ’ 

After leaving the market-place and its beautiful palm-tree, a 
wide extent of plain lay before us, and the curling smoke that 
rose from various spots marked the position of Arab encamp- 
ments. 

Having crossed the plain, we entered a pass called the CaTneVs 
Neck, Here we sprung a large flock of the small bustard, 
called by the Moors l^oozarat ; they are of excellent flavour, 
and about the size of our black-cock. 

At sunset we reached Ain el KhMer, or the Green Fountain, 
the site of an encampment of the tribe of Ibdor. At this spot 
we pitched our tent, and were visited by a son of the sheikh, 
Avho, on the part of his father, invited us to dinner, which, he 
said, was all prepared and waiting for us. 

We accepted the invitation, and found our host within his 
tent, seated on a cushion covered with the skin of a Caracal 
lynx, which is said to possess one property of inestimable value 
in tliis country, to wit, that a flea Mill never .settle on it ; and 
close to this, flne sheep-skins had been placed for his guests. 

“ Welcome, welcome,” said the sheikh ; and when we were 
seated he added, “ Are your seats comfortable ? Have you all 
you require ? Are you satisfied ? ” 

I replied by pouring out a redundancy of blessings on him and 
all his family and race, especially his /great-gre^f-grandfather. 

All further conversation was cut short by one of his slaves, 
Abd el Ilabeeb, appearing with a Moorisli table, beautifully 
carved and painted in Arabesque. It was of a circular form, 
about two feet in diameter, and raiscitl some six inches from the 
ground, which, squatting as we were around itj was a very con- 
venient elevation. 

Upon this^table was placed a large Moorish bowl containing 
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a thick soup, with some kind of vermicelli in it, and highly 
seasoned with red peppers. In the savoury mess were four 
wooden spoons of grotesque form, with which we set to work 
most heartily. The next dish was a stew of beef, accompanied 
with slices of melon to sharpen the appetite ; and then appeared 
the usual conical dish of kesksoo. During the repast not a word 
was spoken, except it were the ejaculations of JBismillak (in the 
name of God), al Handoo-hillah (thanks to God), or perhaps a 
Saffec Allah (may God pardon me). 

At length the Don and I were compelled to give up the attack 
upon the mountain of kesksoo, to the evident sorrow and sur- 
prise of the sheikh, who, as well as the kaid, continued for a 
long time to assault it vigorodsly. 

The ample dish being at last removed, the sheikh broke silence 
by saying, “ Truly, you Christians have made but a poor feast. 
You require pig — that is your proper food, I am told ; and 
without it you do not thrive. They tell me too,’’ he added, 
‘‘ that you milk your pigs : wonderful indeed it is how the Lord’s 
creatures err ! ” 

Blessings uoon your beard ! ” said I : “ what false ideas 
you Moslems have regarding the followers of Seedna Aisa !* But 
let me talk with you about this meat of pig.” 

‘‘ God forbid ! ” said the Arab ; ‘‘ it is a sin even to think of 
it.” 

Sin to think of pig ? ” said I, taking him up rather quickly : 

Sin, do you call it ? Tell me, O follower of the Prophet, 
who made the pig ? ” 

“ God,” replied the sheikh. 

“ Then,” said I, “ according to your account, God created 
sin. 

Tlie old sheikh reflected for a moment, and turning to the 
Mallem, said— ^ 

“ Of a truth, the young Nazarene has entrapped me ; I never 
heard it put in that way before. But, O Christian, why should 
the prophet of God — blessed be his name ! — have forbidden us 
to eat thereof? ” 

“ I will endeavour to enlighten your mind,” said I ; “ and, if 
it please God, you shall understand. 

* The Lord Jesus. ^ , 
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“ Know, then, O sheikh, that the ilesh of the pig is unwhole- 
some food in a hot country ; and a heavy fine is imposed on who- 
soever kills a pig during the hot months, even in the Christian 
lands of Spain and Italy: in the hotter climes of India it is 
rarely eaten, either by Christian or pagan. The prophet Moses, 
and your prophet also, who, on this subject, adopted the precept 
of the great Jewish legislator, forbade it to their followers : but 
the Messiah, blessed for ev^r, the Lord Jesus of Nazareth, gave 
ns, his disciples, thence called Nazarenes, that divine law which 
was designed from the beginning to supersede the formalities of 
the Mosaic dispensation, and he taught us, in his far more en- 
lightened code, that ^ there is nothing unclean in itself.’ * Seedna 
Aisa by his heavenly wisdom foresaw that his followers would 
be wise in their generation, and would avoid excess.” 

The old sheikh listened with great attention to this long ora- 
tion, which I uttered with the gravity of tone that so serious a 
theme demanded ; and when I paused he remained some time 
silent, as if pondering my words. 

Although I knew too much of the Arab character to expect 
to make him a convert, I could not refrain from going on. 

“ Some six hundred years,” I said, “ before your lawgiver, 
Mohamed of Mecca, flourished, Seedna Aisa, the Messiah, ap- 
peared on earth and gave us forth those laws by which we have 
since been governed. The goodness of them is to be estimated 
by the prosperity of Christendom, at least of all those regions of 
it wherein the Divine will has not been thwarted by the evil 
machinations and superstitions schemes of some of his pretended 
followers, who take the name of Christian, but do not make the 
Gospel of Christ their rule. Christ has allowed us to eat pork ; 
but he has commanded us not to bear false witness against our 
neighbour; he has said, ‘Thou shalt not lie.’ See, in yonder 
town, which we left yesterday, no Jew or M|^lcm would taste 
of pig ; but few are there, 1 fear, that for the gain of a few 
moozoonats t would not give false evidence. They can be strict 
followers of the law in what is unimportant, but they are breakers 
of it in what is of great moment. Pardon me, O sheikh, but 
you know the truth of what I assert.” 

* Rom. xiv. 14. 

f A moozoonat is composed of six floos, equal to about a penny sterling. 
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‘‘ Very curious,” replied he, ‘‘ and you have spoken much 
trutli : ” and upon this he fell into a brown study. 1 had not, 
liovvever, any great idea that I had made a convert, and indeed 
if I had, his next words would have dispelled the illusion. For, 
still harping upon the ‘ father of tusks,’ he said, almost with a 
sigh, “ I am told that there is only one part of the pig which is 
forbidden ; but, unluckily, our prophet forgot to mention which. 
May God have mercy on us all I ” 

Amen,” 1 responded ; and we changed the conversation. 

It was a fine moonlight night as we returned to our quarters, 
and all was silent, except now and then the distant howling of 
llie jackal. I'Jie IladJ challenged us, as we neared the tent, with 
the single word “allee?” (who?). 

‘‘ (jJod be blessed,” cried I, “ for good men who watch and 
pray preparing for the world to come.” 

“ JHa?/ your end be happy * replied the Iladj ; and we all 
betook ourselves to rest. 

Ill tlie night we were awakened by a loud screaming, the cause 
of which was an amorous young Arab, who had entered by 
stealth the tent of his sweetheart, with whom he had arranged a 
rendezvous, the father being absent at Laraiche. The mother 
was supposed by the lovers to be asleep, but she had only been 
dosing, and even in that state of semi-repose she had kept one 
eye open. The matron, supposing the young man was a thief> 
screamed for help, in which the girl, treacherous to her lover, 
ileemed it prudent to join, declaring that all the young man said 
about an assignation was false, and so well did she play her part 
that the sheikh ordered the culprit to be secured, and gave 
directions that he should be sent the next day to prison at La- 
raiche, to be judged by the law of the Prophet. 

Before six in the morning we were on horseback ; the Arabs 
were in a state fff much commotion, for the amorous swain had 
escaped in the night, and was supposed to have taken the road 
to the sanctuary of Mulai Abd Selam, and it was well known 
that it would require an extraordinary mandate from the Sultan 
to violate that great sanctuary, in order to arrest a criminal 
charged with even deeper offences than this man. 

This expression, when used by a Mohamedau, signifies a hope that 
you may be converted to Islamism ^fore death. 

K 2 
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The sanctuary of Mulai Abd Selam is situated on tlie rugged 
Sierra of Beni Hassen, whose snow-capped heads are seen from 
the Straits of Gibraltar towering above the lesser hills around 
the city of Tetuaii. Here all that was mortal of that inspired 
person— one who, in the ‘‘ land of the infidel Nazarenes, who 
rebel against God, would have been profanely called a madman’’ 
— is deposited, and, like the holy Kaaba, Mnlai Abd Selam iias 
usurped the site where his ancestors worshipped before their 
eyes were opened to the knowledge of the one only God. 

likrly in the spring of every year, pilgrims visit the holy 
shrine, and I gathered the following account of their journey 
from Iladj Ilamed Asharky, brother of my servant, who was 
himself a seven-fold pilgrim, and whose mother could boast of 
having knelt at the sepulchre of the saint on seventeen different 
occasions. 

A kaffla of some hundred souls having been collected, com- 
posed of men, women, and children, mounted on beasts of burden 
of every degree, from the gigantic camels to diminutive donkeys, 
and each family being provided with a little tent, they are 
marched in triumphal procession through the streets of Tangier, 
with flags flying, and the (jhaita and tchel (the pipes and dnim) 
joining in horrid discord. 

They pass the first night at the village of Mahoga, a short 
distance south of Tangier. The next day they proceed through 
an extensive undulating plain ; and then, having passed a rugged 
line of hills, encamp at the foot of Beni ITassen. About noon 
the following day, they are blessed with the view of the white- 
washed tomb of Seedy Abd Selam, overhung by the rock of the 

Saklit el Waladeen,” or ‘‘ the mother’s wrath and judgment.” 
Here again they pitch their tents, for at this spot a ceremony 
must be performed. 

A flat white stone of circular fonn, smooth ai if polished by 
man, and of a substance like marble, is the object of religious 
veneration. It is called the Leaping-stone, and such of the pil- 
grims as can jump over it are looked upon as blessed by the 
Deity ; whereas the evil-disposed are sure, when they make the 
attempt, either to alight on the stone or to touch some part of it. 
It is raised but a few inches from the ground, and appears so 
small, that the Hadj fancied he could almost stride it. lie said, 
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however, that he had never attempted to leap over it; for 
amongst hundreds whom he had witnessed make the trial, there 
were not half a dozen who succeeded : “ and this,” said he, with 
a look of sadness, “ is a melancholy proof of the wickedness of 
man in these degenerate days.” 

The next morning the kaifla proceeds, passing the house where 
Mulai Yezeed dwelt, when he sought refuge in this sanctuary 
fipom the vengeance of his father the Sultan Mohamed. Then 
the train ascends the holy mount of Mulai Abd Selam ; and so 
steep is the ascent, that women and children are obliged to dis- 
mount, wending their way through a wood of wild olive and 
other forest trees, every one of which is leaning in act of adora- 
tion towards the holy site. On this mount the air is cool even in 
the hottest months ; and every pilgrim’s heart throbs with anxiety 
as he approaches the holy ground. 

No sooner do they come within the confines of the village, 
than they are beset by numerous children of the Shereef^ 
inhabitants, descendants of the saint, and guardians of their an- 
cestor’s venerated shrine. Small sweet biscuits have been pro- 
vided as an ororing to these holy urchins, and while they 
scramble for these the kafUa is allowed to proceed without far- 
ther molestation. 

They now enter the village, which is composed of thatched 
hut^ and here again they pitch their tents. At night the camp 
is visited by the Shereefs, to each of whom a small gift is pre- 
sented according to the means of the donor ; but here, as in 
various other countries, the old adage isTound too true, that the 
greater the saint the greater the rogue ; for the pilgrims are 
obliged to keep a sharp watch all night, as petty pilfering seems 
to be one of the most distinguishing characteristics of the de- 
scendants of Mulai Abd Selam. 

Next morning they rise with the dawn, and go in procession, 
accompanied by the Shereefs, to the Mkadem, or chief of the 
sanctuary, to whom also an offering is to be made. They are 
then allowed to pass on ; and, ascending the mountain by steps 
hewn in the rock, are conducted to the mouth of a cave, of 
which the entrance is so low that even children are obliged to 
crawl on their hands and knees. At length they come to a vast 
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cavity with a lofty vault. Into this the guides do not allow the 
pilgrims to penetrate. 

Here are pointed out to the Faithful the ^'■graven images^' as 
they are called. Tliiise consist of the figure of a snake half 
coiled and with its nock erect, having before it the figures of a 
man and a woman, naked and in a squatting position, one of 
whom holds in its hand what is said to be a drum, or, according 
to Hadj Ilamed, a sphere. This carved work is about five fe* - 
from the ground, and is in high relief. 

The Shereefs, after having taken due care to im})ress upi>n tlie 
minds of the pilgrims that tliese petrified personages are kept in 
a charmed state by the power of the sainted Abd Selam, the 
procession again moves on, and reaches next the famous rock of 
the Sakht el Waladeen^ or “ the mother’s curse.” 

This is a narrow fissure in the rock, extending perpendicularly 
down to a pit which, as the people assert, is bottomless ; a ledge 
of a few inches in breadth has been cut on one border of the 
fissure, as a footing for those courageous pilgrims who attempt 
to pass through it. 

The bold votary who resolves to make the fairful trial, presses 
his back against the side of the rock, opposite to that on which 
the ledge is cut, upon which ledge he fixes his feet, and thus ad- 
vances, with tlie greatest caution, sideways. During all this 
time the pilgrim has his body suspended over the dark %ulf. 
JNear the extremity of the fissure, lie arrives at the point of 
greatest difficulty ; for there the sides of the cleft approach so 
near each other, that to squeeze through is scarcely possible. 
If he pass through the extremity of the fissure, the pilgrim ob- 
tains, as a special biassing, that his heart shall bear no evil will 
towards his parents. But should the attempt be made by the 
wicked, the rock closes ; and the sinner is held prisoner, until 
the iSherecfs, repeating some mystic verses and praying to Allah, 
the chasm yawns, and the pilgrim is enabled to retrace his steps 
to the point from whence he set out. 

Hadj Hamed declares that, fat or thin, it makes no difference, 
and that a very thin man, who may have even stripped himself 
to the waist to reduce his bulk, may often be seen held fast, as 
he tries to force his way through the narrow opening ; while a 
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fat man, with all his clothes on, shall pass through with ease. 

This,’* he added, ‘‘ all depends upon God, and the power dele- 
gated to the saint, who knows men’s hearts.” Iladj Ilained said 
further, that he never had any difficulty Iiimself in passing. I 
must remark, however, that the Iladj is very spare in form, and 
not incommoded with a superabundance of raiment. 

The pilgrims, on their return homeward, pray at the shrine 
of Mulai Abd Selam ; and next day make the best of their way 
to Tangier. 

But to return to our own pilgrimage. 

As we departed from the Ibdor encampment, we observed 
troops of boys and girls employed in scaring away the doves, 
which commit great havoc among the corn in this region. Some 
of tiic boys showed themselves most dexterous slingers. 

In about half an hour we passed a small building on the top 
of a mount, being the tomb of Seeycd Yamani. Some six miles 
south of us stood a conical hill, called Tagslier ; near which, as 
I learned from the kaid, are some curious ruins. He described 
them as being those of a large castle, built of extraordinary 
materials, every stone being of such a size that no hundred men 
of modern times could move it : some of them, he said, were as 
much as twenty feet square and about fifteen feet high. 

He described the entrances as having been blocked ‘up by 
earth and sand, except in one place through which he had 
entered and proceeded some distance under ground ; the passage 
becoming at last so narrow that he could not advance further, 
altliough by the light he perceived it was of yet greater extent. 
At a short distance from the building lay a flat stone, whicli he 
lifted up, and found beneath it a pit, that, by his description, 
was of an inverted conical form : it was empty. 

The kaid said, that in a part of the road over which we were 
travelling there are remains of an underground aqueduct : and 
last year there were found in a well, a brazen horse, small 
brazen men— as he called them— and some lamps, also of the 
same metal. Unfortunately all these things liad been broken to 
pieces by those who found theinj and sold in secret to Jew ped- 
lars as old brass. 

The difficulty experienced in obtaining any valuable relics of 
the various * nations that have conquered and colonized this 
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country w mainly to be attributed to the well known rapacity of 
the government ; which, according to the law, has the right of 
seizing all treasure or other objects of value that may be disco- 
vertid : and most barbarous acts of cruelty ;are often exercised, 
in extorting confessions from such unfortunate individuals as 
may be accused of liaving discovered any such. 

The following instance of this was related to me as a well 
known fact : — 

Some years ago, when Alarby E’Saidy was governor of Tan- 
gier, and dealt out his justice by weight of gold and silver, one 
Mof lamed, a poor countryman, who dwelt a few miles distant 
from tne ancient city of Booammar, around which lie scattered 
lAny old ruins, was ploughing a slip of land which had evi- 
dently lain fallow for many years: the land had lately been 
given to him as a reward for two years* hard service in active 
warfare, under the banners of his sultan, against the rebel tribe 
Oodaia: a method not unusual of recompensing the militia, 
who constitute the armed force of this empire. In an adjoin- 
ing field was a fellow- villager actively employed in the same 
pursuit. 

Now Mohamed’s ploughshare happened to strike against some 
obstacle ; which, on examination, proved to be a large earthen 
vase of curious form. Mohained, finding it sound, and thinking 
it might be of service to his family for fetching water from the 
village well, went to the border of the field, where he had left 
his outer garments, and there deposited it. 

The discovery, and honest Mohained ’s subsequent movements, 
were not unobserved by his neighbour ; whp suspected from his 
silence that there was more found than an earthen pot. So, on 
returning from his day’s labour, he told the village gossips tliat 
Mohamed had assuredly found a treasure ; for he had marked 
him, wliilst ploughing, turn up a large pot, which appeared to 
be very heavy, and which he had immediately hidden under his 
clothe:?, and had not said one word to him about it, although he 
was hard by. 

The following was a market-day, when the villagers of 
Booammar flocked as usual to Tangier. The news of Mo- 
hamed’s discovery was soon spread among the town*s-folk, and 
it was not long ere it reached the soldiers, the alert spies of old 
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Alarby E’Saidy ; to whom they quickly reported the tale^ with 
no few exaggerations. 

Mohamed, unsuspicious of impending evil, was disposing of 
his little produce, when the rude hands of two soldiers arrested 
him ; and, as is usual in this country, without any reason given, 
dragged him before the grey-bearded Ilakem. 

“ So, I have caught you at last, you rascal. You have found 
a treasure and not reported it. Speak, and let us know the 
amount : and look to your words.” 

Mohamed told his story, which was a plain one ; and, 
begging for mercy, refjuested, in order to prove the truth of his 
statement, that a soldier might be sent to search his house and 
bring the pot, which would be delivered up by his family. T!li 
kaid agreed, and Mohamed was, in the mean time, confined in 
prison. 

The soldier made the search, and nothing was found but the 
empty vase. On this being announced to the Kaid Alarby, 
Mohamed was again brought before him. 

‘‘I am not,” said the ruthless magistrate, “ to be imposed 
upon by such small cunning. Down with him, let him have five 
hundred stripes and then see if he will declare his hiding-corner 
for his ill-gotten wealth.” 

To hear was to obey : and the unfortunate ploughman re- 
ceived full five hundred blows from the dreaded whip of 
Tsafilelts ; but he persisted to the last lash in saying that he had 
found no treasure. 

‘‘ Back with him to the dungeon,” said the kaid : and the 
wretched Mohamed was carried half senseless to prison. 

A month passed ; and every day his poor wife trudged to 
town with his scanty meal : for Moorish authorities rarely 
bestow a morsel of food on their prisoners, leaving them to 
depend solely upon what may be brought by their families, who 
are not prevented giving the prisoners every kind of luxury, if 
they be able to afford it. 

The little property Mohamed possessed was soon exhausted. 
His wife had a young family, arid having no means of supporting 
both them and her husband, extreme want soon stared her in 
the face. Exhaustion of body and anguish of mind brought on 
a violent fever, which confined her to the hut. 
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Thus clay after day passed away ; no one brought Mohanied 
his usual pittance, and no one came to sootJie him in his misery : 
so that, had it not been for the charity of some fellow-prisoners, 
the honest ploughman must have died of starvation. The jailer, 
liowevc^r, was more humane than most of his trade ; and, seeing 
the truly wretched state of his prisoner, endeavoured to inter- 
cede in his behalf with Kaid Alarby, but the tyrant was in- 
flexible. “ Let God be witness,” said he, I never will f‘’ee 
him till he give up the treasure.” 

Upon being informed of this, poor Mohamed fell on the 
ground, tore his beard, and swearing by God and his prophet, 
cried out, “ There is no justice on earth ; our religion and our 
law are all void ! But hark ye,” said he to the jailer, tell the 
governor that I submit to his will, and he shall have the 
treasure : tell him to send with me guards, and I will deliver up 
my riches.*’ Mohamed’s eye looked wild as he spoke, and the 
jailer knew not whether lie was frantic or in his right mind. 

‘‘ Aha !” said the kaid, upon hearing of his liaving eoii- 
fessed ; T knew we should bring him to his senses. Send with 
him a couple of stout fellows ; and let them be on the look-out, 
that he does not conceal any part of liis wealth.” 

Mohamed was conducted with shackles on his legs to Booarn- 
mar. As he entered the village he learnt that his poor wife had 
died of sickness arnl grief, and that his children w'ere supported 
by the miserable tell-tale*, who had since bitterly repented of the 
injury he had thoughtlessly done to his Jionest neighbour, and 
had even offered the kaid a handsome present to induce him to 
free poor Mohamed from thraldom. 

Oil reaching the ploughman’s dwelling, the soldiers were 
about to enter with 1dm : “ Stop,” said he, “ every man’s house 
is siicred ; wait a little, and I will show you all.” 

The soldiers would have disregarded Mohamed’s request ; ])ut 
a murmur of indignation ran through the crowd of villagers at 
such disregard of tlieir customs. 

A few minutes elapsed, wdien Mohamed again appeared at his 
threshold : but now he had his gun with him ; and two little 
children were clinging to their father’s knees, calling for notice 
from their long-absent parent. 

The soldiers fell back, thinking he intended violence to them ; 
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but this was far from the poor man’s thoughts. He had at- 
tached a string to the trigger of his gun, and passing it behind 
the stock, now put the muzzle to his head. The soldiers, per- 
ceiving his object, were rushing forward to seize him, when he 
cried out, Tell the kaid that this alone remains for me to 
give — my blood. Let it be on his head !” and pulling the 
string, he fell a corpse. ' 

The soldiers returned, and reported what had happened. 
“Awa?” (Is that all?) said the kaid; “ so he lied after all : 
G od have mercy upon his soul !” And thus was wound up the 
adair of the ancient vase. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Cross the river Ayasha — Tribe of Ibdowa — Moorish Letter — The Kara of 
Ibdowa — Cause of Dcgoiieracy — Tortures — English turned Bedouins — 
Slieikli’s Story — The British Sultan — Had-el-Gharbeea — Ancient Well — 
Tame Tortoises— Arab Ladies. 

Early in the morning we crossed the river Ayasha, running 
north and south. The soil of the country around is particularly 
rich, though its surface is covered with flints. 

At nine o’clock we came in sight of the thatched dwelling of 
the sheikh of the tribe of Ibdowa, situated on a rising ground 
above an Arab encampment. It was to this sheikh that the 
letter of the basha was addressed, desiring him to afford me 
every assistance in purchasing a mare of the finest breed. 

As we approached the dwelling, I perceived the Arab chief. 
He was an elderly man, dressed in a handsome cloth kaftan, with 
a haik of the purest white ; and was seated under the shade of 
the thatched roof, which projected some feet from the walls. I 
remained mounted at a short distance whilst the kaid of our 
party advanced, and, after respectfully saluting the chief, drew 
from his bosom the basha’s letter, kissed it, and handed it to 
him. 

The sheikh, having examined the seal, bestowed on it a hearty 
smack, and lifted the letter to his forehead. As he read the 
contents, he took one or two scrutinizing looks at my Nazarene- 
ship, and then remained wrapped for some moments in thought, 
as if wondering whether any other interpretation could be put 
upon the basha’s recommendation to afford a Christian assistance 
in the purchase of a horse ; in short, whether some deep matters 
of national importance were not concealed under a surface of 
horse-dealing. 

What the exact import of this epistle was, I do not know : 
but as i^ may be interesting to the reader to have a specimen of 
a Moorish letter, I give the following translation of one which 
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I received from an important person among the saints, who are 
the hereditary nobility of this country : — 

‘‘ Praise to the One God ! 

The blessings of God A}mighty on our Lord Mahomed, and 
upon his friends and followers be peace ! 

‘‘ Pniise be to God that sent his prophets as mediators between 
Him and Ilis creatures, who redeemed his servants from the 
shades of ignorance and brought them to the light of the path of 
righteousness through the grace of God, who alone is worthy of 
all honour. No one on earth is like unto Him ; He gives not 
account of aught that He works ; mankind must render their 
account hereafter to Him ; He has sealed the missions of the 
prophets by the most excellent lord in the creation — Mahomed — 
the exalted above all. May God bless him, his followers, and 
friends, who are the most excellent among the nations, and 
ancient above all ! Peace be upon him that followeth the true 
path and that submits himself to God^s will.’’ 

Which premised : — 

“ From the iiios : excellent Shereef of most noble ancestry, 
descended from a most renowned stock, sou of our Lord Gelool, 
grandson %f the {jreat blessing unto mankind our Lord Aly Ben 
Gelool Alkadeery A1 Hasany, great-grandson of the Holy, the 
brilliant pole of the universe, renowned in all regions for his 
poM'crful protection to all that were afflicted or distressed by sea 
or by land, the Sheikh Mulai Aly Alkadeery. 

“ We address one >vho is our friend and skilled both in the 
management of the pen and of the sword, and excelling in sound- 
ness of mind. We bless you from the depth of our heart ; and 
we pray that God protect and behold you, preserving you from 
all evil, and may God make you to see the true religion and 
take away all enemies, that hereafter heaven may be your resi- 
dence. 

‘‘ If you inquire concerning us, we are in good healtli, and in 
happiness so long as you may enjoy it likewise, — thank God ! 
We pray Him that we may soon meet ; and He is prompt in 
answering our prayers. 

‘‘ Know, O beloved Nazarene I that I have made acquaintance 
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with an intelligent Faquee, a learned astronomer, a timekeeper 
and professor of the sciences ; liis name is Seedy Moliamed Ben 
al Fadal Esoosy. I have examined and found such character in 
him as shall be esteemed and approved of by you for knowledge 
of the arts and sciences ; and he has entreated me to present him 
to you. 

‘‘ He shall, if it please God, be the means of your obtaining 
the large work of Ibn Batoota,** which exists in the Shereefian 
library of Wazan ; for the shereefs of that city esteem Seedy 
Esoosy as the pupil of their eye. 

I beg you to be kind to him ; and, above all, not to overlook 
his thirst for knowledge ; and may God, worthy of all praise and 
honour, inspire you with his wisdom. 

“ Do not suppose that I am forgetfiil about the horse. By 
the living God, J have not found what will suit you; but, 
Eemhaallah^ your mind shall be set at rest. Write to us with- 
out fail ! without fail ! Peace ! 

“ 17th Jooniad, the first year, 1252 (September, 1836).” 

When I supposed that the old sheikh had concluded his deli- 
berations, I dismounted, and approached him with a due propor- 
tion of salams. He rose to meet me, saying, ‘‘Welcome, O 
Nazarene ! On my head be it to serve you, both in observance 
of my lord the Basha’s orders, and because the hlliglish are 
known by us to be honourable men and friends to the Emsul- 
iiieen. But, young man,’’ added the sheikh, “ I fear you will 
not find in all this district a suitable animal.” 

“ Where shall I seek a horse then, O my best of friends,” I 
inquired, “ if it be not in Ibdowa?” 

“ Listen,” said he, “ and understand. A few years past my 
tribe boasted of the finest bone and blood in the country. The 
care of a Bedouin towards his mare was like that of a mother 
towards her child ; never was it allowed to quit his sight, and if 
he heard of a famous stallion, were it on the confines of the 
deserts of Soos, he would travel in the season, and pay any sum 
to have a good cross for the mare he gloried in. When in foal, 

* This rare work of the ancient African geographer I subsequently ob- 
tained through the good offices of the ‘ learned timekeeper and professor of* 
sciences.* A careful transcript of it was shortly afterwards presented by me 

to the Royal Asiatic Society in lx>udon. 
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no horse of ba(J form or below the standard height was allowed 
to pass within view of the hara. But, as with all mortals, our 
day of sorrow has eome, and the wreck of our former pride is 
yet to be witnessed among some sorry mares, which 1 will point 
out in yonder field ; now from age and neglect unworthy your 
purchase. Look,” said he, “ at their degraded offspring, those 
colts which my slave is driving ; look at their form and size, 
tiujy are mere pack animals.” 

“This is strange,” 1 observed: “whence this neglect of your 
own interests?” 

The old horse-breeder looked at our kaid, and they both sighed 
and shook their heads in unison. 

“ I'lie reason,” said the sheikh, lowering his voice, “ is that of 
late years there is no security for property. If any Bedouin 
happen to possess a fine horse, and it reach the Sultan’s ears, the 
animal is seized, and the owner receives no recompense. So, to 
escape this misfortune, he will rather cover his mare with the 
coarsest pony, than seek a sire worthy of its ancient and high- 
bred pedigree.” 

“ Your case iiioecd is hard,” said T. 

“ Hard !” said the Bedowee ; “ look at these scars on my ankles ! 
See where the iron entered into my flesh ! For seven long* years 
was I kept in prison ; and why ? Ask him who put me there, 
and even he will tell you that 1 treated with liospitality all who 
visited Ibdowa, that I made large presents to kaid, basba, and 
sultan. In short, I was rich, and wealth* in this land of tyranny 
is a crime : and many more, alas ! have suffered for this, as well 
as myself.” 

“ Know, 0 Nazarene,” he continued, “ that our tribe are 

* The most horrible tortures are resorted to for forcing confession of hid- 
den M'calth. The victim is put into a slow oven, or kept standing for weeks 
in a wooden dress j splinters are forced between the flesh and nail of the 
fingers ; two fierce cats are put alive into his wide trowsers, and the breasts 
of his women are twisted by pincers. Young children have sometimes been 
squeezed to death under the arms of a powerful man, before the eyes of their 
parents. 

A wealthy merchant at Tangier, whose ** auri sacra fames*' had led him 
to resist for a long time the cruel tortures that had been employed against 
him, yielded at length to the following trial He was placed in the corner 
of a rooifi wherein a hungry lion was chained in such a manner as to be able 
to reach him with his claws, unless he held himself in a most constrained 
and unnatural position. 
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exempt from attending the sultan in his wars, or in his yearly 
progress through the country during the time of peace. This 
is g^nted us, because we have the privilege of escorting the 
annual caravan of pilgrims on their way to the holy Kaaba at 
Mecca. But now, alas ! our services in this holy office are 
seldom required ; and you English are tlie Balouins of the pre- 
sent day, and in your sliips and under your protection the Faithful 
are now conducted through the terrible sea to the regions of the 
East. Y'ou are the Bedouins, and well you deserve your wealth 
and power. I remember,” continual the sheikh, “ some hun- 
dreil moons ago I was encamped with a party of friends on the 
coa^^t of Reef ; when we descried a boat leave a ship that was 
anchored at a little distance from the shore ; and in it were seven 
Franks, who, having rowed to land, wandered along the beach. 
My companions seized their guns, and called upon me to follow 
them, determined on shooting the infidels. The sailors having 
observed this, made off to their boat and escaped, except one lad. 
He, not being able to reach the boat in time, was seized by my 
wild companions ; who wished to kill him, or at least to keep 
him as a slave. On my coming up, I asked tlie lad of what nation 
he was. He understood my question, and replied, ‘ Ingliz ;* and 
he looked at the same time so honest and so fearless, that I deter- 
mined no one should harm the boy. So I spoke in his favour to 
those who had seized him ; and when mild words failed, I swore 
by the beard of the Prophet, that rather than he should be injured, 
I w ould die in his defence. Having gained my point, I conducted 
him in safety to the water’s side, where we made signals to his 
companions : they returned with the boat, and he embarked and 
was taken off in safety to the ship. I assure you, Christian, that 
I felt happier after having saved that boy’s life, than at any other 
act I ever performed in my life.” 

‘‘ O virtuous sheikh !” said I, “ God will repay you in the 
w'orld to come.” 

Whilst thus conversing, the fatted lamb which the Arab chief 
had ordered to be killed, had been promptly metamorphosed into 
a stew, and was now placed before us in a large earthen dish by 
one of his attendants, whilst another bore a pile of flat^ loaves, 
greatly resembling Scotch bannock in form and taste. 

During breakfast I spoke to the sheikh of the wonders of my 
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own country ; and told liiin, to his astonisliriierit, that we had 
many millions of Mahomcslaii sidijects within our dominions , 
that our sultan was a young* damsel, ciiid that all the vast British 
empire was uiider her command. The old sheik h laughed licartily 
at the idea <)f a maiden sovereign, and asked if she was pretty, 
and if she appaired before men. I then gave a description of 
our Queen ; and told him her IMajesty had eyes like a gazelle 
and lips of coral, and tliat she could maiTy whom she pleased. 

Upon this tlie Arab siiid, “ Why does not the Sultan of Marocco, 
Mulai Abdermhman, ask her in marriage?” 

A jjarty of mounted Bedouins galloping up interrupted oui 
conversation, and relieved me from the necessity of answeiing 
this difficult (piestion. 

The horsemen proved to be a .son of tlic sheikh and his attend- 
ants, on their way to a niai riage some half-day’s journey from the 
Uooar of lb(h)wa. They were all superbly dressed ; their gar- 
ments presenting a great contrast to their daily attire, which is 
in general of a mean appearance. 

The sheikh, pointing to his son, who w^s a particularly hand- 
some youtii, said, ‘‘ I have a good mind to send Abdallah to 
England. He is of Shereefian descent. Who knows but your 
Sultana might order him to wed her 1” 

Accompanied by the sheikh, I visited his brood mares ; but 
they were all aged, and the colts under size. The sheikh told 
me that he kncAv not of any horse, witliin five days’ journey, of 
the fine description I required ; but added that he would with 
pleasure travel even to Wadnooii in search of a fit animal, if I 
could obtain from the sultan a permission for his absenting Jiiiri- 
self from the tribe. 

The weather having become cool, we took leave of our host, 
who endeavoured to persuade us to stay all night. He loaded 
our animals with a present of three days’ stock of fowls and 
other provision ; and after a most friendly parting, we made tJie 
best of our way towards Oolad Sebaita. 

About three in the afternoon we arrived at Had-al-Gliarbeea, 
where we got into a hot current of wind from tlie north-east, 
which nearly suflbcated us. This extreme heat was occasioned, 
as we ascertained afterwards, by the firing of a large tract of 
brushwood many miles distant. . As we changed our course, w^e 
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siultleiily emerged from the stifling current ; and arriving at a 
well, slaked our parched throats, and those of our cattle, which 
had suflered even more than ourselves from the heat. 

About live we pitched our tent amongst those of the sons of 
Sebaita. 'i’ho sheikh, recognising me as a son of the Eng- 
livh,” gave us a hearty reception ; and having learnt the cause 
of my errand, troo})s of horses, mares and colts, were forthwith 
paraded before us ; but all were of an inferior class of barb, and 
I was constrained to reject them. 

I'his w as a sad disappointment to me ; for I w^ell knew that, 
fliiliiig here, any further search w'ould be useless ; and therefore 
1 w'as constrained, most unwillingly, to give up the object of my 
lllissii)!!. 

All that remained for me to do was to leave directions with 
the Shinkli of Sebaita to procure, if i)ossible, a horse which 
should exactly answer to the description 1 gave him. lie pro- 
mised to exert himself to the utmost; but expressed his convic- 
lion, and so, indeed, did several other horse-dealers with whom 
I left similar instriKJtittJis, that so perfect an animal as 1 recpiired 
was not to be obtained.^ 

I waindered out in the evening with my gun, accompanied by 
the lladj, and, in order to raise my spirits, which were some- 
what of the hnvest, blazed away among the j)artri(lges, which 
sw^arined in the neighbourhood ; wiiilst the Arabs, who wit- 
nessed the unheanl of feat of killing a bird on the wing, actually 
screamed with delight at every siu’cessful shot. 

Following- a deep ravine, I aiTi\ed at an ancient well, wdiieli 
probably is of Eortuguese construction ; for w ithin about half a 
mile of the spot I found the mutilated top of a large cross lyitig 
by the side of the way wliere two roads meet. A young woman 
was fdling her pitcher at the well, and the Iladj stood aloof; 


* In consequence of these instructions, a high-bred filly was after some 
tlelay procured, and sent to Tangier. It had many of the most valued qua- 
lifications of the breed; but it had never been broken in; and when sul)- 


jectetl by me to the process, proved so violent a little creature, and put ray- 
neck so often into je()]>ardy, that it was deemed advisable to deprive her of 
the high honour which had been designed for her; and to renew the search 
for a more suitable animal. Subsequently, my father, when sent by her 
Majeftty’s gov^Tmm ut ou a mVssum to the court of the Sullau, at FaS. 8U0- 
aee led in obtaining a home of the description rcouirotJ 
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but 1, being less scrupulous, approached, and thus addressed 
the maiden : O heart-throbbing beauty ! may I not claim a 
draught from your pitcher, since my forefathers, the Room,* 
once adorned with buildings the limpid fountain, now the bless- 
ing of your Dooar?*' 

Tlie girl, who had her back towards me, hearing a strange 
voice, suddenly looked round ; when, seeing an armed and 
strange form, she abandoned her pitcher, and ran up the hill- 
side like an antelope ; but shortly stopped to take breath, and 
have a peep at the object of her dread. “ Fear not, O maiden 1” 
I cried ; “ I will run away myself, rather than you should be 
disturbed.” 

Having laid down my gun to calm her fears, I examined the 
well. The water was as clear as crj^stal. As I stooped down, 
a couple of large tortoises immediately came to the surface, and, 
a}»proaching the brink, seemed to b(^ for bread, of which they 
are very fond. The Moors conceive that these animals purify 
the water ; and it is not uncommon to find them in wells, where 
they become domesticated, and are fed by fff/b hands of charitable 
passengers. 

The Arab lass, seeing T was a harmless animal, soon took 
C()urag(* and returned. I asked her if she could give any history 
of tlie well : but all she knew w^as that it had been built by the 
Room. 

During our flirtation she told me there would be a grijat feast 
in the village that evening ; as a certain Airs. Kador Abdelma- 
lek had been deliverc^d of a fine boy ; and that as her mother 
and sisters were going to attend the feast, she should be left at 
home. As I returned to our tent, I met a large party of women 
who were going to this feast, shouting and screaming. 

The Arab women are never so shy as the Aloors of the 
towns ; and much less so when in presence of a Nazarene than 
before a man of their own* race. So the ladies halted to have a 
good stare at me ; and T, on my part, was quite prepared to 
bear the brunt of their jests and raillery. There were amongst 

♦ That is to say, Romam ; bat the term is more especially applied by the 
Moots to the early Christians : and as they have no knowledge of any more 
ancient race ever occupying their country, all old ruins, which are not of 
Mahomcdaii construction, are ascribed by them to the Room. 

jl 2 
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them many fine girls, with large black pearly eyes, long eye- 
lashes, and slender figures with little feet and ankles. Such are 
tlieir charms. Some of them were dressed in caftans of red 
cloth, embroidered in gold or silver, over which was a clear 
muslin dress : the neck was covered with large strings of pearls 
and rude bits of unwrouglit coral ; and they were encumbered 
with massive silver anklets and bracelets, little different in form 
and weiglit from the manacles and fetters of our criminals. 
Silk kerchiefs of Fas manufacture, of glaring colours, inter- 
woven with golden thread, were placed one above the other in 
pyramidical form upon their heads; and a rich sasli of silk 
encircled the waist above their hips. The poorer class were 
decently attired in a simple white frock, reaching to the knees, 
and girt with a small green band ; the sleeves being large and 
open. Their hair was in loose curls, hanging down the back, 
but spangled with curious silver ornaments : all had their cheeks 
highly rouged, or rather painted rose-colour; and their chins 
tattooed in line and dot work. One dame 1 observed to have a 
patch of red leatheimn her checks. Their dark eyes were ren- 
dered yet darker by alkohol,’^ and the tips of their fingers and 
toes were dyed with henna. T put them in good humour by 
declaring my unbounded admiration of them all : and the com- 
pliment >vas fully returned by one of the party, who was in the 
way that ladies wish to be who love their lords, exclaiming, 
“O God grant that my child be as fair as you, Christian!” 
which, indeed, thought I to myself, is no extravagant prayer, 
seeing that I was tanned a very respectable brown. But every- 
thing is comparative ; and among these dark complexioned ladies 
I have the great satisfaction of believing that 1 was esteeiiKid a 
vt‘ry paragon of fairness. 


* A preparation made up chiefly of the sulphiiret of antimony. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

IMuiia — Gipsies — Mahomt^d Biteewy, the Sheikh of the Marksmen — The 
Death of the Lion — Wild Fowl — A Long Shot— Joas the Gunsmith — The 
Marksmen — Ain Dahlia — Story of the Keefian — Pirates— Death of the 
Bridegroom— The Feud -The Traitor — Return to Tangier — The Market. 

At onr tent we found that a handsome Mona had been pro- 
vided for ns. Tlie slieikli was grumbling at tlie expense he had 
been put to ; tliougli 1 learnt the rogue had levied a heavy tax 
on our aceount upon the whole Dooar, amounting to three times 
the value of the IMoua, and pocketed the surplus. It was with 
good reason, tlierefore, that his neighbours had given him the 
niek-natne of or the Precipice : li^ relentless extortion 

being a gulf into wiiich their goods were cast without a hope of 
beneht or recovery. 

lluring our absence he had been complaining loudly to my 
companion, but finding that the Don did not understand him, 
the slieikh expressed to me his astonishment that a bearded man 
sliould not be able to speak Arabic. Pointing to his son, he 
said, ‘‘ Shame upon thee, Nazarcnc ; see, that child is only six 
years old, and understands every word I say.” 

Ere we retired to rest we were visited by some gipsy women ; 
for it seems, even in this far country, that wandering race is 
found following the siinie pursuits and trade as their brethren in 
Europe. They told me my fortune, and spoke both of the past 
and llie future ; of the former very vaguely, though one of them 
certainly made some caffrtal hits. The future prospect was 
drawn as bright as the glittering piece of money I put into her 
hand : but 1 fear my faith in the augury is too slight to entitle 
me to its fulfilment, this being, as I understood from the dark- 
eyed sibyl, an indispensjible point. 

On tlie following morning we riiJide an early start; and, 
having threaded the pass of Had-aJ Gharheea^ came in sight of 
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Dar-eUClow^ and the country around Sharf-el-Aliaab, our 
favourite sport ing^-^round. As the s(*ene opened upon us, 
Sharky shouted a view-liolloa, in wliich the Iladj joined most 
lustily ; and noadiin^ on his mule till he reached rny horse’s 
side, he exclaimed, ‘‘ T/ie tnU-fcd* have rejoh ed in our absence*, 
but — may their "reat-^randfathers be burnt ! — we will yet defile 
their f^raves. What say you, () Nazarene ? let us pitch our 
tents hanl by yonder lake, and send for old Irbeeso and the rest 
of the pack.” 

In truth,” I replied, “ T should be well plea.sed ; but I can- 
not loiter on the road ; for I have promised to be in Tangier this 
very niglit, if it please the Most High God.” 

‘‘ Remember you not,” continuetl the Madj, “ tliat day of 
days we had ncaf the hills of Shreewa, where we slt^w ten boars 
and six jackals? Ay, Sheikh JMohamed Biteewy headed the 
field well ! and yon and I were not among the slowest. By the 
truth of God, neither the cunning of Taleb Yoos(‘ff nor the 
sturdiness of the Father of 'fusks availed that day ; for the 
beaters kept good araWstcady lim*, ami woe to tlu* wild ones that 
slKAved themselves to the marksmen in the thicket, or to the 
swift .-footed slokeost on the plain. 

‘‘ How tlie Moslems start'd as the camels, laden with the tro- 
phies of onr sport, passed through the streets of our city ‘‘pro- 
tected of the Lord.’ (), much sin was devoured by the Nazarcne.s 
at Tangier after that day’s sport : and for that they ought to 
thank Sheikh AFoliamed Bitee\\y. llis eye never fails. Yes, he 
is a sheikh of sheikhs!” 

“ How long,” I inquired, “ is it since Biteewy was made a 
sheikh among the marksmen ? ” 

“ ’T is half an age,” lie replied, “ yea, ever since the fornun* 
famine, .that Biteewy was created sheikh; and well T know how 
first he acquire^l fame. If it phjase ^ee, Nazarene, with (iod’s 
aid, I will relate the story, as often Mve I heard him tell it to 
his brother sportsmen.” 

I and the ITadj tints commenced : — 

* One of the innumerable Arab appellations given to the hoar. 

t The Sloluif reseinbh^s in form the .sleugh-lionnd of Scotland. The simi- 
larity in the name given to this species of dog in the two languages is some- 
what curious. 
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“ Sheikh Alohamed is a native of Taiij^ier Baleea ;* his fatiier 
was a eharcoal-huriier, and Gotl cut short his days when the 
beard of his son Alohanied first told that lie had reached man- 
hood. On his deatli-bed he called unto him his son, and said, 
‘My son, I have nothing to give thee but niy blessing and the gun 
of thy fathers. It is thine now ; and in a good cause it will 
never fail tliee. 1 recommeml thee, niy cliild, to God tlie ever- 
lasting, to Mohamed, tlie prophet of God, and to Seedy lloaza, 
who has ever been the patron saint of our family ; and I com- 
mand thee, above all otlier things, to visit forthwith his tomb in 
the forest of Manuka. Let neitlier man nor beast daunt thee ; 
and Si'iMly Ihxiza will y(‘t befriend a descendant of the Biteewys.’ 

Jle had scarcely finished these words when his hour came, 
and Moliamcd, closing his father’s eyes, buried him ere the sun 
had set. 

Early the following day Mohaineil rose ; and taking down 
his fatlii'i’s gun, examined it, and found it to be in good condi- 
tion : and then, like a dutiful son, he reflected on the words of 
liis dcjiarted parent ; and he swore, by the soul of his anccvstors, 
that h<‘ would do as he had commanded him. So he prepared 
forthwith for his journey, tilling his wallet with bread and 
laisins, and giTding his garments about his loins; and out he set 
for the shrine of Seedy Boaza, in the vast forest of Alan ura, 
some fi' e days’ jounu?y south of Tangier. 

“ On taking leave of his friends, they warned him of the 
perils he would have to undergo in pa.ssing through districts 
infesttnl with robbers and wild animals; especially lions, which 
abounded in the forest of Afanura. 

“ Aloliamed thanked them for their advice, but declared his 
determination to go on the pilgrimage to Seedy Boaza; and 
said he would trust to the saint's protection against all mishap. 

God favoured Alohamed on his journey; he reached the 
skirts of the forest of Alanura on the evening of the fourth day : 
and as night was drawing on, the young pilgrim sought refuge 
and re^st in a tree. 

♦ Meaning ancient Tangier; a village opposite to the town of Tangier^ 
and built near the site of the old Roman arsenal at the mouth of the river, 
of whieh there are still eonsiderable remains. Tangier Baleea is believed 
])y tlie Moors to be of iiiucb higher anfujuity than the present town. 
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‘‘ Dreadful were the howliriiifs of wild beasts, and the roar of 
lions shook the ground : — and that is a sound, O Christian ! to 
make faint the heart of man, be he never so stout. 

“ Morning dawned ; and Mohame<l, descending from his 
hiding-place, carefully examined the prindng of his gun, which 
he had loaded witli ball ; and with his long dagger ready in his 
girdle, he continued his journey. 

‘‘ He travelled on till the sun had reached mid-heaven, and 
told the hour of ])rayer ; an<l he stopped and performed his 
prostrations near a brook, and when he had otfered up a prayer 
for his safety, he again proceeded on his jierilous journey. As 
he trudged on, he rcHected on what had beiMi told him about the 
lions and other wild beasts, of the truth of which during the 
last night he had had fearful ])roof ; and as his mind dwelt upon 
such matters, he felt a creeping sensation come over him, and 
his hair stood erect, and the yellowness of his liver covereil his 
skin. 

“ ‘ O Seedy Boaza,’ he exclaimeil, ‘ have T not put my trust 
in thee? and is not this foreboding a warning whicb thou hast 
sent me? It is: and I f(vl already that thy servant is in the 
presence of a foe.’ 

11(5 had hardly tinished these words when he heard a rust- 
ling in the wood, as of some large animal ; and presently, some 
thirty yards in front of him, a huge lion a[)peared in his path, 
fixing upon him his angiT glance. l\[oham(*d stopped short, 
and trcanliled from head to foot : but he soon took courage, and 
tlius addressed the lion : — 

“ ‘ dread sultan of the for(?st, T am a poor man, and on a 
pilgrimage to Seedy Boaza — May (iod have mercy on his soul ! 
IVythce, let me pass! They tell me lions are generous and 
brave — I believe it ; and 1 am indecid a harmless ami iiioffe*nsive 
man.’ 

On hearing this the lion shook his mane, as if he was satis- 
fied ; and turning round on the path, walked away from the 
man. 

“ ‘ Thank God ! ’ said Mohamefl : ‘ most true it is that the 
lion is a noble and sagaeioiLS animal.’ 

“ But he had scarcely uttered these worfls, when again the 
lion halted, and, turning round, looked at Mohaiued full in the 
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face, and began to lash his tail. Then Mohanied thus again 
addressed the beast : — 

“ ‘ O yellow-haired sliereef, think not that I have spoken 
anglit against thee. I was only praising thee because tliou 
Iiadst pity upon God’s (jreature. I never thought or said that 
thou wast running away. I know thee to be brave: I know 
tliat thou fearest no living creature.’ 

“ Upon tliis tlie lion left offlasliing his tail, and turned away 
again : but still lie kept upon the path along which Mohanied 
was journeying : and the young man, walking on with caution 
and as slowly as p( \sible, ejaculated a prayer or tw'o ; but speak- 
ing very low, for fear of making the lion angry. 

lIow(*ver, his prayers were soon put an end to : for all on a 
sudden the lion stopped for the third time, crouching with his 
head towards him, and his eyes glaring with fire, lashing his tail 
against his sides fiercer and fiercer. 

' AVhat ! ’ said IMohamed, cocking his gun and holding it 
ready, ‘ must we then meet as foes? Know, O lion, that I 
have spoken to thee fair words ; but know^ also that I am a man ; 
and, being a man, above all the beasts of the earth.’ 

“ The lion roared defiance, and sprung towards him. Moha- 
med took a steady aim and fired ; and the huge yellow monster 
rolled at his feet. The ball had entered the centre of the fore- 
head, and gone through his brain. 

‘ INIy fiither told iiu*,’ exclaimed IMohamed, ‘ that in a good 
cause this gun w ould never fail. Seedy Boaza has gi^’en me a 
shar]) trial, but has not forgotten the family of Biteewy.* 

“ Mohanied now continued his journey ; and at every rustle 
of the leaves he expected aniither encounter with some dread 
animal; but Go<l befriended him; and he arrived without 
further harm in sight of the shrine of his patron saint: and, 
taking off his shoes, he apj^oached the holy ground. As he 
drew near, he perceived a numerous party of huntsmen, wdiose 
long guns bristled in the neighbourhood of the sanctuary : and 
the oldest man of the party, stepping forward, thus addressed 
him : — 

“ ‘ O stranger, I see that thou comest from afar ! Where 
are thy followers ? ’ 

“ Muhamed pointed to his gun. 
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“ ^ What I ’ exclaimed the old liuiiter, ‘ dost thou mean that 
thou earnest hither alone ? Impossible ! Lions infest the forest ; 
dangers beset the sons of men. We are numerous; we have 
killed lions ere we reached Seedy Boaza’s tomb. Speak then 
the truth, O strant^er, that we may hear and midcrstand.’ 

“ ‘ I am from Tangier,’ sai<l Alohamed ; ‘ I am alone. I have 
met a lion : I have slain him. I have come to worship at this 
slirine ; and to-morrow I return to the house of my fathers.’ 

“ ‘ If thou speakest the truth,’ said one of the hunters, con- 
duct us to the lion thou hast slain.’ 

Mohamed made no rej)ly ; but led the way to the sj)()t 
where the sultan of the forest lay dead. The hunters examined 
tlie lion’s head for a good while ; and then they embraced Mo- 
hamed, and called him Sheikh : and each hunter parted with 
some portion of his raiment and gave it to him ; and some gave 
him money. And they loaded the young i)ilgrim with their 
favours ; and they made him accompany them to their village, 
which was distant some two days’ journey from the tomb of the 
saint. 

“ From that time IMohamed became a sheikh ; and travelled 
throughout the country, teiiching the young men to become 
marksmen. And so his fame s{)read fiir and wide, iind his purse 
became full of gold. So he returned to the land of his fore- 
fathers, and took unto himself a wife; and ever since then Mo- 
hamed has lived happily, retlecting on the words of his father, 
and on tlie power of Seedy Jioaza.” 

As we approached Dar-el-Clow, innumerable flotrks of wild 
fowl were Hying over head ; and we saw a native sportsman 
make a most successful shot at a flight of ducks that had settled, 
killing three, which he brought to us for sale. The man had 
fired at a Vlistance of not less than a liundred and thirty yards ; 
and, altliough his shot were very^large, tJie range was extra- 
ordinary. 

On examining his gun I found the name Joa8 faintly en- 
graved on the barrel, with a date, which was illegible. This 
Joa5 was a Portuguese, who had been taken prisoner by 
the Moors at the last battle with the Christians, not far from 
Aleassar Kebeer. in the vear when their king Sebastian was 
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killed in the action ; although some fund Portuguese suppose 
that he is even to this day a wandering fugitive in the wilds of 
IWbary ! 

Joad was conductc*d, with other of his fellow-prisoners, to the 
royal residence of JMeknas ; audit is related that horrid cruel- 
tias were jiractised upon the Christians. One of the ineihods of 
torture employed ivas, to build them alive into the I’ity Mails, 
which M ere under rej)air at the time. AVhitened bones of these 
and o# former Christian prisoners are yet to be seen in the town 
walls of Mi'kinis, and they say in tho.se of S^lee also. When 
doao’s turn cain(‘, 1 e begged for mercy ; tidling his persecutors 
that he was a gunsmith ; and, if they would spare him, he Mould 
make a M'oapon wdiich should be worthy the sultan of JVIarocco 
himself. Information Mas forthw ith given to the sultan of Joa6’s 
handicraft ; upon which the potentate ordered that the life of this 
Kazarene should be sijared, if he could fulfil his promise. 

Joao now requested that a smith’s siiop and utensils shoidd be 
furnishe<l him ; and that no person should be allowed to over- 
look him while at work. I'he Nazarene artisan snr[)assed the 
expectation of the sultan. The barrel was of twisted iron, a 
inode of construction said to be uiiknow n at that time in iVfa- 
rocco. As a reward for his services, Joao Mas a[)})ointed his 
majesty's gunsmith ; and his fame became great through this 
country ; and, as the lladj, mIio was the gunsmith’s biographer, 
expressed himself, hearts of all in the same trade ‘‘ Mere 
blackened with envy so they sought to ruin the Christian 
favourite. But JoaO continued to take the precaution of work- 
ing alone ; and thus prevented the mysteries of his art from 
being iliscovered. 

After a considerable lapse of time, bowever, the former gun- 
smith of his Shereefian Majesty petitioned to be restored loins 
office ; declaring that he coi^ make as good a gun as the Naza- 
rene. The Sultan proiniseiWo reinstate him if he could make 
good his words; but to punish liiin severely, if he did not rival 
the Nazarene. 

Now JoaQ, it a])pcars, w^as very particular about having his 
shop frequently whitewashed ; for the Sultan himself used to 
visit the favourite artist while at work. His predecessor, having 
endeavoured in vuimto obtain admittance, and thus be enabled 
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to pry into the craft of the Portuguese, at lengtii bribed the 
wliitewasher, who was a Jew, to lend Iiim his dress and brushes, 
and to l(‘t him know when next the Nazarcne required his shop 
to be whitewashed. 

The stratagem succeeded: for wliilst JoaO was busy at work, 
the JMoor in disguise watched tlie process which hoforuud 
the twisted ])arrel. Rejoicing at his success, the malleni * ri- 
turned to Ids shoj) ; and shortly afterwards presented a tw isted 
gun-barrel to the kSultan, which was declannl even superior to 
that oFJoao: up^ which his Sherecfian Highness reiusfated him 
in his former oihce, and the Christian was dismissed. 

J(^)ad mourned over his disgrace: but wlien ho learned the 
docc])fi()ri w inch had been practised by the jMunrish gunsmith, 
iie was seized w ith despair, and, as tlu; story go(*s, shot hims(‘lf. 
llis fame, however, is immortalized amongst all Moorisli sports- 
men, who prize tlic guns marked with his name above all others; 
and frequently their boar-hounds are called after the famous 
craftsman. 

It was with barrels made by Joad that the famous marksmen 
Seedy Tayeb and JJen Geloon are said to have performed such 
incr(‘dible shooting feats. 

It is related that, (jii one occasion, when tlKN(‘ two marksmen, 
who had just returned from a hunting (*xcursion, wtsre st‘ated 
together, discussing the shots that laid bt»en made during the 
day. Seedy Tayeb challenged Geloon to ^ire a shot with him. 
Geloon made no reply ; but called to a young lad wdio was play- 
ing at foot-ball some fifty yards from them. The youtli threw^ 
back the hood of Ins jelab, that be might apiiroach him with due 
respect, for he was a Shercef : upon wliich, seizing his gun, he 
aimed at the lad and fired. TJie boy jnit bis band immcdiati'ly 
to his head. 

‘‘Has anyone hurt you?” cri<|L (Jeloon. “ Let us sec your 
head.” * ^ 

The boy came up, and there was a slight graze wlicre the ball 
had passed. 

What think you of that shot?” said (ieloon to Seedy Tayeb. 

Fire, if yon can, one like il, at any of Goifs creatures, and yet 
do him no harm.” 

Artisan. 
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Tayeb took Iiis gun, and fired at tlie lad as he left them to 
return to his playfellows. Tliis time the boy gave a slight scream, 
and put his hand to his ear. 

“ What ’s the matter?” cried Tayeb. 

Oh,” said the boy, “ somebody has torn my ear !” 

The ball had sliot away his large Moorish ear-ring. 

AVe proceeded by the route we had formerly travelled until we 
came to Aiii Dahlia ; where we were induced to take shelter in 
a neighbouring cave from the scorching rays of a midsummer 
sun. Here wo were joined by a party of l^ivellers going to 
Arzyla : and amongst them was one M’hose fine manly couii- 
tenaiKio and tall ’gure immediately attracted our notice. I'lie 
Iladj told me he was a native of Reef, and an old acquaintance 
of his; but that of late years, in consequence of a feud, he had 
been obliged to leave his country. I beckoned to the man ; and 
otlering him some bread and fruit, of w hich we were making our 
meal, requested him to beguile the time by relating his adven- 
tures. He did so as follows : — 

*‘ () son of the English, 1 know your tribe are worthy of trust; 
and will therefore venture to speak of deeds of blood : but I pray 
thee to bridle thy tongue among the tow nsfolk ; and let w hat tliou 
shalt hear remain in thy secret heart. ]My father died w hen I 
was y(;t a child, leaving my mother with two sons, my brother 
and myself. He was about ten years older than I, and a finer 
fellow^ never breathed our mountain air. He was the races of a 
large boat, carrying twenty oars, and capable of liolding fifty 
armed men, if required to attack any trading vessels of the 
ISazarenes wdiich might be becalmed ofi' our coast or driven 
upon it. Often, as a lad, have 1 accompanied my brave brother 
— God liave mercy on his soul I — in these expeditions ; and 
dreadful wtis the conflict if tlie Nazareiic hapj)oned to be armed. 
Our numbers, however, almost always prevailed : and, victory 
being gained, we put to death both crew and passengers, throwing 
their bodies overboard ; but first taking the precaution to shave 
their heads, mutilate their faces, and strip their bodies, so that 
tliey might not be recognised. 

“ In our village there was a beautiful girl, a daughter of one 
of the wealthiest of our tribe. Her beauty was known to every 
man, for in lleef there is more confidence in the virtue of our 
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women than with tlie people of towns ; anil therefore we allow 
them to a^o unveiled. 

“ ]My brother saw tlie maiden : and aIthojiQ;*h the flame of love 
was alike kindled in the breast of the beautiful Ayesha, his peace 
of mind was gone; for it was in vain' he sought the girl in mar- 
riage from her father — she was promised to a ’wealthier man. 

“ Her marriage-day arrived, and the guests Jiad assimibled to 
feast and make merry. IMy brother was invited, but did not 
arrive until tlie end of tlie feast; and then, pale and haggard, he 
walked into the 4^ele where the bridegroom was sitting, and 
thus addressed him : — ‘ Know, () my rival, that God must this 
day judge between you and me. Shi* whom you have chosen 
must be mine or no man’s ; say, uilt thou yield her to me, or 
dost thou ]>refer that our blood should run?’ The bridegroom 
called on the guests to assist him : a struggle ensueil ; the bride- 
groom was stabbed to the heart, and near him soon lay my 
lifeless brother, shot by the pistol of one of the bridegroom’s 
relatives. 

I was present at this horrid scene, but had not then completed 
my twelfth year ; nor had 1 strength to resent the injury. 

“ In Ivccf, let it be known to you, O Christian ! every man’s 
gun is Ids law. We acknowledge no chief, no magistrate. The 
sultan himself is merely acknowledged in our country as the head 
of our religion. 

‘‘ i\ry mother, who (lot(*d upon her elder son, mourned for him 
to the day of her death : never did she eease, wliile we ate our 
meals together, to rebuke me for want of spirit in not seeking to 
revimge the blood of my brother: and, as I grew older, often did 
she taunt me in bitter words, lamenting that Ciod sliould have 
given her such a worthless son as myself. 

All these sayings T kept secret in my heart ; and long had I 
determined to revenge my brother^ death. But I was yet too 
young to cope with the two surviving brothers of the murdered 
bridegroom : and well I knew that if I were unable to kill them 
both in one day, my own doom would be certain. 

“ At sixteen I married one whom T loved ; and who, thank 
God, is yet alive, and has blessed me with many sons ; who are 
ready to revenge the murder of tlieir father, if such, after all, 
should be my fate. 
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‘‘ To niy wife I confided my intentions of revenge. In vain 
did she beg of me to desist from the spilling of blood ; and in 
vain also did the brothers of the murdered man, tJiinking 1 Avas 
yet too young to tliirst after revenge, offer tlie price of blood to 
the large amount of two hundred mitzahal. 1 spurned tlieir 
offer, saying, ‘ God’s will be done, botli as to the past and the 
future.’ 

One day I received information tliat one of the brothers 
intended to go to a neiglibouring market, whilst the other would 
remain in the villag(^. This separation was all that I wished 
for ; and I at once determined upon the execution of what 1 had 
so long designed. 

‘‘ On meeting at our mid-day meal my motlicr and wife, I said 
to my mother, ‘ Prei)arc all we possess of value, and make ready 
for a flight to the sanctnar}^ of Mulai Abd-Selam. After to- 
morrow Keef can no longer be our home.’ 

‘‘ My mother understood my words, and, falling on rny neck, 
called me for the first time her dear son ; and then taking down 
my broth(*r*s gun, which had hung unused and dusty for many a 
day on the walls of our house, she blessed it, and offered up a 
prayer for my success. My wife, poor creature, on the contrary, 
never ceiused to weep, fearing for me, and her own boys too, the 
fatal consecjuences of renewing the feud. 

“The following morning, accompanied by my wife, I went to 
a spot Avherc the villagers ivere accustomed to assemble ; taking 
with me my gun, which, as thou knowest, Christian, is seldom 
out of a Ivcefian’s hand. Here I learned that one of the brothers 
had already gone to a market some three hours distant from our 
village ; and not far from me I saw' the other brother seated near 
an open metamor,* the contents of which he Avas inspecting. 
Tavo other persons only Avere present, most of the villagers having 
gone to the market. 

“ I observed tlio object of my revenge look round every now 
and then, as if Avatching my movements ; for both he and his 
brother, I knew, had become suspicious of me. Taking advan- 

* The underground granaries yet in universal use by the Moors of West 
Barhary, being the same in form and name as those introduced into Western 
Europe by the old concpiering Saracens j and which have so strangely 
puzzled both autic[uaries and etymologists. 
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tage of a moment ^Yllell his back was turned towards me, I took 
off my jelab and put it over my wife, whose tc'eth were chattering 
with fright ; and desired lier to sit still as slie valued my life. 
Then, taking my gun, I approachecl him, dodging so as to avoid 
detection ; he looked round more than once towards the place 

here I had been sitting, but perceiving a figure seated in my 
dress, he thought I had not moved. Having got within fiffeen 
paces of my object, I presented my gun and shot him through 
the back. Several people came out on hearing the report ; but, 
having perceived the cause, not a word was said. They knew I 
had done my duty as a Keefian. 

“ Returning to my wife, T resumed my dress, and desired her 
to hasten to our hut and tell ihy mother what I had done ; then 
to saddle the mule and ass, and, taking the best of our effects, to 
set out oji the journey to Alulai Abd-Selam. I told her to assure 
my mother that I would join them before night. Reloading iny 
gun, I now hastened in the direction of the market ; and met my 
victim’s brother returning with other Reefiaits: they impured 
whither I was going so fast. I told them that we were in want 
of sfilt at the house, and I W'as luustening to market that 1 might 
buy some and return before night. One of the party, telling me 
1 should be late, ollered to share bis. I (U'sirwi on\\ an excuse 
for joining them, and accepted his offer. Then, wateliing my 
opportunity, I fell back a little b(‘ljind the r(*st, and shot the 
remaining brotlier tlirougli the back. TIis companions, nom^of 
whom were related to him by hlocxl, merely fir(*(l their guns off, 
not aiming at me ; for too prudent is a Reefian to coiniiience a 
fend without a sufficient cause*. 

“ At night I joined my wife and mother, and, having remained 
some days at 3Iulai Abd-Selam’s tomb, wc came to the neigh- 
bourhood of "J'angier, near which place we have dwelt ever since : 
and are now subject to the laws of our Pro])het and the Rriiice of 
Believers. 

“ Only on one occasion has my life been attempted by a cousin 
of my former enemies ; who, too dastardly to come himself, hired 
for a large sum a Reefian who had formerly been my friend. This 
man undertook to seek me in my own house, eat my bread, and 
murder me when tlie occasion ollerecl. The very day the mur- 
derous hireling arrived I was warned by my wife, who told me 
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sfie liked not his looks. 1 did not listen to her counsel, but con- 
tinued to treat my former friend with hospitality ; until one day 
my wife brought me a bit of paper she had found in his wallet. 
On it was written the contract for my blood, at the price of one 
hundred and fifty mitziikal. Struck with indignation at the 
treachery, I went immediately to the villain ; showed him the 
proof of his guilt ; and seizing his gun and dagger, I broke them 
both into pieces ; telling him that his having eaten with me the 
bread of peace was his sole security against my delivering him 
up to the hands of justice. 

“ Since that time I have lived in peace ; and now, thank God, 
have many a stout heart under my roof to revenge, if need be, 
their father’s qu. rrel.” 

The lleefian having finished his tale, w'c remounted, and arrived 
at Tangier about the Asa^ or hour of evening prayer. 

It was market-day, and the large Sok w^as crowded with 
villagers from the neighbouring hills, and Arabs with their 
camels from the plains, forming a gay and busy scene. As 
we passed to our dwellings we were hailed with the kindly 
salutations of many of our Moorish friends, gaily crying out 
to us, Ilamdoolillah Salamah^* (we thank God for your safe 
return). 
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ClIArTEIl XIV.— (Appendix.) 

John Davidson — Ills Qiialifioatioiis and Personal Appearance — Superstitious 
Feelings— I nipriideiiee — Moorish Suspicions — Keeeptioii hy tlie Sultan — 
Peaches Wadnoon -Murdered at Swekeya — Mr. VVillshire’s Letter — Tlie 
Sheikh’s Letter— Suggestions. 

Jojix Davidson* desenes to be placed high in the lonij list of 
those energ-etic travellers who have sacritieed their lives in the 
cause of science. In the year 1835, ho formed tin* liold design 
of penetrating to Timbnctoo by the direct route from Wadnoon 
— a line of approach iKiver before attempted by any European, 
and one which it w;is well known >\as beset \>ith imminent 
dang(‘r. 

Few persons could have been better fitted than Davidson for 
this arduous undertaking, lie w:is a man of higli moral and 
personal courage, combined with great calmness of temper aiid 
affability (»f manner. He jmssessed a g(*neral knowledge upon 
'most subjects, and very considerable skill in chemi.siry and medi- 
cine; ac(piirements which are of tin; greatest ini})ortance to the 
traveller in those* countries, and which, e\(*n if he*do(*s not- 
possess them, he is fre(]uently obliged to profess ; for the Nazii- 
rene is ahvays looked upon as a skilfid doctor, and to refuse the 
assistance of his art would be attributed by the Africans to worse 
motives than mere ignorance. 

Davidson was a fine-looking man, with an extremely intelli- 
gent countenance, and an expression tiiat would tell even tlie 
savage of Africa that he was an honourable and brave man : the 
fairness of his skin and the rwliiess of his luiir were, however, 
somewhat against him in the estimation of the sunburnt inha- 
bitants of Africa : for though among the people of the city of 
Fas, and those of the northern districts of West Darbary, the 
“ Zaar^* (the fair), as they are called, are frequently to be 
found, being jirobably the descendants of tin; large body of 
Goths who crossed the Straits, still the word Zaar is used as au 
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opprobrious term ; the prejudice being that a lair man is not to 
be depended uj)on. 

Davidson was a tolerable linguist ; but his knowledge of 
Arabic, especially of the Mogrebbin dialect, was very limited ; 
aiul on this account he was obliged to engage a Hebrew of 
Tetuan to accompany liini as inter})rcter to the court at Marocco. 

While residing at Wadnoon he sufiered dreadfully from a 
disease brought on by the hot poisonous wind called simootn^ 
which first attacked his eyes Avith ophthalmia, and tJien his 
throat ; the palate falling, as he expressed himself. Finding no 
r(*lief from his own remedies, he was obliged to resort to those of 
th(» country, which consisted in a stick covered with tar being 
poked down his t iroat, and his inhaling the fumes of boiled tar ; 
and ‘inch were his sufferings, that in one of his letters he writes, 
•* I would readily step into the grave.” 

In the Mork entitled ‘John Davidson’s African Journal/ 
jH’inted i)y his brother for private circulation, I find in a note 
the following vivid description of the simoom, written by the 
traveller at the time ; — 

‘‘ To dt‘scribe this awful scourge of the desert defies all the 
powers of language?. The pencil, assisted by the pen, might 
jK*rhaps afford a faint idea of it. AV^inged with the whirlwind 
and charioted in thunder, it urged its fiery course, blasting all 
nature with its d(*ath -fraught breath. It was accompanied by a 
line* of vivid light that looked like a train of fire, Avhose murky 
.smoke filled the whole wide ext)anse, and made its horrors only the 
more vi\id. The eye of man, and the voice of beast, were both 
raised to heaven, and both then fell u})on the earth. Against 
this sand-tem])est all the fortitude of man fails, and all his efforts 
are vain. To Frovideuce alone must he look. It passed us, 
burying one of my camels. As soon as we rose from the earth, 
with uplifted hands to heaven for its preservation, we awoke to 
fresh horrors. Its i)ar(?Iiing tongue had lapped the water from 
our water-skins, and having escaped the fiery hour, we had to 
fear the still more awful death from thirst.” 

Davidson was not skilled in the use of fire-arms; which 
jic?comi>lishinent, indeed, often gains a stranger the friendship of 
barbarians, either through fear of your ])rowess or respect for 
you as a warrior. He was of a very fanciful disposition, and 
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often indulged in superstitious feelings ; which, though ho 
atti'Cted to laugh at them, had, I suspect, much intluence on his 
mind. 

1 accompanied this ill-fated traveller as far as the town of 
Rabat, a port of ]\raroeeo, about 120 miles south of Tangier ; 
and was most anxious to have proceeded with him throughout 
his entire journey ; but, fortunately for me, my family insisted 
upon my giving up tlie design. Had I continued with him, my 
fate must have been tlie same as his. 

On taking leave of him at Rabat, I gave him a })istol-holster, 
which I used to wear slung, after the Turkish fashion, at my 
shle, and wliich Davidson had taken a fancy to. This holster 
had belonged to a native of Tunis, who was supposed to have 
taken an active part in the murder of Laing, the African tra- 
veller. On Dasidson’s arrival at Mogador, he wrote to me to 
stiy that Laing^s ghost had appear(*d to him, and rebuked him for 
wearing the holster of the })istol that belonged to his murderer ; 
and that, owing to this warning, he was about to send me my 
gift back. Davidson, at times, dwelt much uj)()n what had been 
told him by some fortune-tedling woman in Russia, rtjvSpeciting 
his life and death, foretelling, as he said, many things that had 
since come to pass ; and he particularly alluded to her prophecy 
of his death in Africa, at a perh^d, as I understood him, when 
he had no intention of penetrating into the interior. 

Davidson starte<l from the very first in a manner which tended 
to throw impediments in his way. lie had publisIuMl to the 
world his irjtended journey ; and the fame of his coming was 
bruited about at Gibraltar long before he appeared: and that 
famous Rock has always been a hotbed for engendering mis- 
chievous rf'porls ; wliicb, if connected in any w\ay with Marocco, 
are sure to find their way over the Straits, and thence to the 
court at Marocco, in an exaggerated and distorted form, lie 
had been received at Gibraltar with great kindness by the autho- 
rities and inhabitants, and feted during the time he was there ; a 
compliment which the enterprising traveller well deserved ; but 
such hospitality was ill-timed and unforturmte, for the greater 
the importance given at Gibraltar to bis character and proceed- 
ings, the more impediments was he certain to meet with on the 
other side of the Straits : and thus it proved ; for from that time 
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he was looked upon by the Moors as an agent sent by the 
Ikitish government to inquire into the state of the country, its 
productions and capabilities ; and it is more than probable they 
suspected that his mission was connected with plans of future 
conquests. 

Davidson brought with him a letter of recoTiimendation from 
his Majesty William IV. to the Sultan of JMarocco,^ stating 
that tlie object of his travels was purely scientific. The delivery 
of tin’s letter to the Sultan w'as in itself an unwise measure; for 
it stamped the bearer as an agent of the British government, and 
consequently Davidson was looked upon with a jealous and sus- 
picious eye by the I ’^oorish court. The Sultan of Marocco little 
knows or cares about scientific pursuits. It would never enter 
into the mind of a Moor, not even the most enlightened, that 
any man would expose his life by traveling through the wild 
tracts of West Barbary, or attempt to penetrate into the land of 
deserts and death, solely for the love of travel and science. 
Gain, the Mtmr would argue, must be his object ; and for this 
alone, would he conclude, the Englishman was travelling in 
countries where he exposed his life. 

To a like course of reasoning among the w^ealthy hierchants of 
Fas and Tafilelt may the death of the unfortunate traveller be 
attributed. These traders, and others of the principal towojs of 
Marocco, have long held in their hands the monopoly of the 
trade of Novtliern Africa, consisting in gold-dust, ivory, ostrich- 
feathers, k^c. With wliat eyes must they, then, have viewed tJie 
man whom they considered the emissary of a great commercial 
nation, with whom these goods have long been an object of 
traffic ! The natural inference of these Moors would be — This 
man is going into the interior to enter into an arrangement with 
agents there for sending the productions of the country to some 
more direct })ort of export than those of Marocco ; and if he 
succeed in this object, he will destroy our trade. 

* Davidson was sent from Gibraltar to Tangier in his Majesty’s brig-of- 
war Jaseur; and was landed under a salute of eleven guns, as bearer of a 
royal letter. Those who conferred this mark of honour on the worthy 
traveller thought that they were rendering him a service by raising his im- 
portance in the eyes of the Moors ; but I remember feeling, as I heard the 
roar of the cannon echoed back by the hills— over which he was so soon to 
pass, never to return — that these w'cre the deatli-guns of the gallant traveller. 
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IinpivsstMl ^\ith views siieh as tliese, and callous in the coni- 
inission ot‘ criiiio, it is (»asy to snj)t)ose that those traders wouhl 
have endeavoured to pre\ent, either by fair means or foul, the 
return of such a traveller to his own country’', as his success 
might ensure their ruin. 

If the Sultan and his court, who .seemed to have tak(*n an 
interest in Davidson dnrin*^ his stay' at the city of iMarocco i?i 
consequence of his engaging' manners and \alual)le acipiireinents, 
felt disposed to luimonr the Nazarene, and to promote a scheme 
which th(‘y must have looked upon, even when viewing it more 
favourably, as the wild fancy of a mad inhdel, other en(‘mio‘> 
were at work ; and these, no doubt, were the JMarocjuine mer- 
chants, who necessarily viewed witJi a jealous eye every stej) 
Davidson took bjwards the interior. 

The Sidtan warned the traveller not to attempt to pcaietrafe 
farther tlian those regio/is where his {‘ontrol (‘xtended ; and 
Davidson even received an urd(>r not to go l>eyond Tarudant, as 
lie Jiimself stated to his brother, in his letter of the Tih March, 
18‘3b: and though a kind of pronii.^e was held out to Jiim that 
facilities would be subseipienf ly r(‘nder(‘d him for putting his 
journey to 'Idmimctoo into execution, I very mneh doubt the 
sincerity^ of such a promise*; or that even with the Sultan’s 
authority and assistanei^ he would ever ha\o proceeded farther 
than Wadnoon. A dat refusal is not th(i floor’s polity; but 
procrastination and awaiting the effect of events is their safe and 
wily system. 

When Davidson prosecuted his journey under the (tonntenance 
of the sheikh, and not that of the Sultan, all responsibility was 
removed from the Sultan’s shoulders, (*ven eonhl it have been 
jiroved that that jiotentate had received some intimation of the 
inurdennis sclietiw of the lYifiJelt traders ; for, should the British 
gi>\ <*nirncnt have in any' way' taken up the. circumstances con- 
neett'd with Davidson’s (h'atli, the Sultan could have (dearly 
shown that he liad protested against the wild scheme in which 
lh<» Englishman had embarked. 

Diaatly is it to be lamented that he did not listen to the 
counsels of those who foresaw th(j danger of tlie plan lie had 
Ibrmed for pem;t rating into the interior, rather than to the 
advice and sangnine expectations held out bv manv of his 
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friends ; who tliouglit tliat the difficulties which were pointed 
out to liini were put forward witli other inolivcs than those of a 
hearty desire for the success of tlie spirited traveller. In several 
letters which I received from him, when he was residing at the 
court of IMarocco and at the port of lYadnoon, he frankly ad- 
mitted the soundness of the advice which had been given to him 
on this subject by iny fiitiier and several other persons well 
enabled to form a correct opinion. jMost painful indeed was tin; 
teiiour of some of th(;se letters ; for though Davidson possessed 
a ^\onderful elasticity of spirits and undaunted determination, 
still, foreseeing when too late the full extent of the dangers that 
must attend him, lit predicUnl his own certain doom : but at the 
sjune time he said, I will not turn back, to be pointed at by 
the world as the man who had undertaken to accomplish what 
he dared not even attempt.” 

Davidson arrived at Tangier on the 13th of November, 1835; 
where he remained for some weeks awaiting the answer of the 
Sultan for permission to proceed on his journey. 

Hie Sultan having at length repli(‘d to his application by 
desiring him to come to the city of IMarocco, and hasing pro- 
vided him with an escort of ten horsemen, as a compliment to 
the bearer of a king's letter, he started on the 2Gth of Decem- 
ber, accompanied by JMr. .1. Cnisenstolpe,* the Swedish vice- 
consul, and myself. The first towp we visited was Laraiche, 
which we left on the 29tli, and readied JMehedeea, a small sea- 
port town, on the 1st of January, I83fi, and on the 2nd arrived 
at Kabat, where, on the 5th, IMr. Crusenstolpe and myself took 
leave of the traveller, and returneil to Tangier. 

Davidson’s next point was Dar-al-baida. The intermediate 
country was then in a disturbed state ; and a regular escort of 
four hundred cavalry wiis appointed to attend all travellers to 
and fro on stated days of the week. Davidson mistook the 
nature of this numerous escort ; ami itmiffiiuHl that it had been 
sent by the Sultan as a compliment to himself. 

From Dar-al-baida lie journeyed to Azamor ; and arrived at 
JMarocco on the 13th of January. The Sultan gave him an 

* This gentleman, who is a profound Arabic scholar, has lately published 
an excellent translation of the Koran into Swedish, accompanied by valuable 
notes explanatoi-y of the law's aud customs of the Mohamedans. 
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audience ; and on more than one occasion, I believe, received 
him in private. He made him a present of a horse, and all such 
other gifts as are usually bestowed on persons visiting that 
court ; and also a regular supply of provisions for himself and 
attendants. 

Davidson acquired great fame in the capital dS a medical man. 
and attended the first people of the court, as well as the ladi(.*s oi 
the sultanas harem, and other ladies of note : and in addition to 
this, performetl numerous acts of charity in the line of his ])ro- 
fession. 

The sultan endeavoured to persuade him to remain at Marocco 
as his medical adviser ; and no doubt he would have been well 
treated in that capacity : but the traveller would not accede to 
this proposal : he obtained his leave of audience on the 17th of 
February, and proceeded on his journey. He crossed part of the 
Atlas Mountains ; visited a singular and warlike tribe of Jews 
there, who are almost independent of the sultan ; and arrived at 
Mogador on the 2otli of February ; from which port he disparted 
on the 23rd of March, and arrived at Wadnoon, vidL Agadeer, 
on the 22n<l of April. After a long and most vexatious deten- 
tion at Wadnoon, suffering from climate and other causes, he 
entered into a pecuniary arrangement with the sJjeikh for pro- 
secuting his journey to Tinibuctoo ; and at length, about the 
middle of November, set forward on his ill-fated journey. 

Davidson is sup[)osed to have been murdered at Swekeya* by 
a party of fifteen persons, of the tribe of K1 Harib, wdiilst await- 
ing the caravan, having at this time with him only twelve of the 
Tajacauth tribe. The Sheikh Beyruche, in a letter which he 
addressed to Mr. Willshire, Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Moga- 
dor, announcing the death of tlH5 Tibeeb (Doctor), as Davidson 
was called, says : — 

El Harib did not go that route but to kill him ; and we 
have heard tliat the merchants of TUfilelt had given money to 
El Harib to murder him. Tafilcit is only distant one or two 
days’ journey from the usual place of abode of the tribe of El 
Harib.” 

The sheikh, in a subsequent letter, retracted this assertion 

* Swekeya is, I believe, near the southern confines of F.guedec, sixteen 
days* journey from Tatta, and ten from Ibadaguy. 
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about the guilt of the TS,filelt merchants ; and this was a very 
natural course for him to take ; for the deed of blood was done, 
and could not be remedied ; and though he imprudently, at the 
first, proclaimed the guilt of K1 Ilarib, and at one time even 
threaUuied to be revenged on tliat tribe for their perfidy ; on 
reflection he must liave been aware that, should his accusation 
and tlireats reach the ears of the Tafilelt people, it would create 
him many and powerful enemies. The Arab’s policy is always 
to employ soft words, however much they may be contradicted 
by his actions. 

The following extracts from letters written on the subject 
by Mr. Willshire gi e, there is every reason to suppose, the 
most correct details of the murder of the poor traveller : — 

“ Mr. Davidson and party were first met by some of the tribes 
of Howbet and Ait Atta, who took from him some money, and 
allowed the party to proceed. The party reached Swekeya ; 
where they rested, to wait for the caravan to come up. On the 
third day, a ])arty of fifteen or more of tlic tribe of El Harib 
arrive<l at the resting-place ; and, after the usual salutations, 
inquired of Mohamed El Abd to show him the watering-place ; 
who, leaving his musket behind, and the rest of the Ilarib sitting 
down, accompanied him over the sand-Jiills ; and when out of 
sight, hearing a report of a musket, Mohamed El Abd asked 
what had b(‘(»n done ; when the Ilarib replied, his party liad shot 
the Christian, lie complained bitterly, and said he would rather 
they had murdered him. It .is stated, that when JMohamed El 
Abd went away, one of the Ilarib pretended to examine h^ 
gun ; and seized the opportunity to take aim, and shot Mr. 
Davidson, who was sitting on the ground a short distance from 
tiie party ; who immediately began to plunder and seize every- 
thing belonging to Mr. Davidson, allowing Mohamed El Abd to 
keep possession of what property belonged to him, obliging him 
first to make oath on the Koran that the caravan was not met 
by the Ilarib, but had gone on to Timbuctoo, with which Abu, 
the companion of Mr. Davidson, travelled.” • 

In another account it is stated that wdicti the Ilarib shot 
Davidson, they proceeded to plunder his baggage, tearing and 
destroying all his hooks and papers. 

From tiiese statements it evidently appears that the Ilarib had 
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otiicr views than mere pliuider ; for those who made the tirst 
attack were satisfied with roi)hiii ‘4 the travellers; but the llarib, 
unprovoked by any resi>tane.e, murdered the unfortunate Chris- 
tian, and tfien dcM roved all his hooka and papers ; w JiiLsI they 
allowed “ Mofatmvd E! Ahd to keep possession of irhaf property 
helon(jed to him and J have little doubt that those who ired 
these ruffians laid ”iveii them especial instructions not only to 
make away with the traveller, but to destroy all his papers ; 
which they would fear miii,'ht contain information likely to be 
injurious to th(*ir trade, shouhi they reach tlu^ Mazarenes. This 
opinion is continued by the fact that most of his other property 
has been recovered : and very lately 1 had the melancholy siitis- 
faction of receiviuu-, tlirou<»h the kindness of tlui brother of the 
lamented traveller, a siuall silver p(‘domett‘r which I had lent 
him. There is no reason to believe that theiv was any treachery 
on the part of the Sheikh Utwruche, or of the Arabs attending 
Davidson, notwit hstandini»* the apparent want of* spirit of the 
Tajacauth w ho accoinpanie<l him, in reveui^-inL*' upon the llarib, 
on the s[>ot, the d(‘ath of their Aazarene c<>uipcauion. It wius 
ag'ainst their int(irest to have been a party to the murder, putting 
aside the friendshi}) that hatl subsisted b(*f\\eeu the Sheikh and 
Davidson. 'J'iie j)Iain lani''uau'(‘ in which the former justifies his 
conduct, in a letter addnsst'd by him to a certain Sidi Hadj 
Abibe, is sufiicicnt, I think, to e\culj)ate him from having’ been 
privy to the murder or robbery. 

The followim^' is an extract from this letter: — 

Tiie words you report, that we had arranu;^ed with the llarib 
to betray him (Davidson) — such doinj^s are not our ways ; nor 
could we de<^rade <iurs(!lves to do so; everyone, Cod will reckon 
with for the words he utters. 

“ four days we neither ate nor drank, and have sworn by 
all tljat Is sacred to be reveiijj^ed. Wlumever the llarib are to 
be found, in the tents or on the road, our tribe shall plunder and 
kill them. 

regards the property of the Tibeeb, if any articles remain 
in the hands of the 1 ajacauths, they will reach you. Cod knows 
liow much we have u^rieved about him ; but, (iod be ])raised, we 
did not h'ave anything undone for the .safety of the Tibecib. We 
did not think the llarib would turn traitors to any person sent 
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by us. This has })oen done l)y the traders of Tafilelt, uho had 
bribed the Haiib to kill him. (Jod^s will be done: the fact^ 
will b(‘ known w hen the two horsemen return, wdioni we have 
(l(‘spatehed to d’iijacautii, and wiiicii will be sent to you. — 
Peace.” 


The advice i^iven to Davidson, by those who w'cre sincerely 
de>irous tiiat he should undortake his perilous joiiriKy in the 
niann(*r least likely to eiidanj^er his life, was, that he should have 
totally abandoned his first plan; that he sliould have even re- 
turned to Kn^'land, and encouraged a rumour that he had alto- 
gether given up tl. ; idea of his African travels, confiding- alone 
to the most trustworthy persons his future mode of proceeding; 
w'hiclj, should he persist in the scheme of penetrating to Tiin- 
buctoo through West llarbary, was sketched out for him as 
follows ; — 

To liave remained in England until he was no longer talked 
of as the African traveller, and during that time to have im- 
])roved his knowledge of the Arabic : on leaving England, to 
hav(' changed iiis name, w hich was already too well known ; to 
liave avoided CJibraltar and Tangier, wlieie many persons would 
]\ii\c rec(»gnised him, and to have embarked on board a sailing 
vess(d for Alogador, of w Inch there are several that leave Lon- 
don every year, and to have landed at that i)ort, in the capacity 
of a petty trad(T t)()ssessing some little knowiedge of medicine, 
but at the same time to have been careful not to have rendered 
himself conspicuous by the practice of his art so as to have 
dazzled the natives, or to have caused his name to have been talked 
of by tlie Frank merchants or agents for Foreign Powers; 
among whom, as in (!very small town, there would always be 
found busy-])odies, who can do no gooil, but much harm. We 
als(» recommended tliat lie should have settled at JMogador for 
some time, studying the Mogrebbiii dialect, and picking up, if 
[)ossil)le, the language of the African tribes through which he 
would have to ])ass, and acquiring at tlie same time infdB^tion 
respecting the interior, and a knowledge of tlie habits ana cha- 
racter of the people ; and whilst carrying on a petty trade, he 
should liave endeavoured to have formed acquaintances, and 
make friends with the Ara])s who aeeompany the kafflas.” 
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To Mr. Willshire, the British A^ice-Consul at Mogaclor, lie 
might have confided his plans, and I know no man in ^farocco 
more capable of giving sound advice to the traveller in those 
regions, or more zealous in rendering every service in his power 
for the benefit of geograpliical knowdedge. J\Ir. Willshire is 
held in high re]mte by the natives, among whom, no doubt, he 
has many good friends : in fact I believe Davidson was indebted 
to him. on more than one occasion, for introductions to those 
who afterwards proved his more worthy accjuaintances. 

After having obtained a sufficient knowledge of the interior, 
and having established commercial connections with the traders, 
he might have jointKl a kaffia for the ostensible })urpose of pur- 
chcLsing goods on his own account ; a.ssuming for safety, and to 
avoid notoriety, the dress of the country, and taking w ith him 
only such necessaries of life as would not have excitetl the avarice 
or curiosity of the Arabs : and, above all, he should have tra- 
velled with some native of good character, who was respected by 
Ids brethren, and with whom he should have previously formed 
a tie of friendship, or to w hom he had rendered some important 
medical service : for, faithless and treacherous as are the tribes 
of North Africa, like most Jialf-civiJized people, and innch as 
they hold (he Naziirene in detestation, yet 1 could bring forward 
instances, w hich have occurred to myself, where these men have 
proved that the^y were worthy of a Christian’s friendship lyid 
confidence ; and that too at moments when life and death were 
jit stake, and w hen they were opposed to those of their own faith, 
and to superior numbers. Jlnt had I not in these cases formed a 
previous tie of friendship, and iiad I not broken the bread and 
drank the milk of peace with them, my protectors would have 
been the brst, under similar circumstances, to have turned their 
arms against the adversary of their faith. 

Had .Davidson prudently adopted measures such as these, he 
could have penetrated into the interior to Timbiictoo, or even 
farther if he had jileased : nobody would have heard of his jour- 
ney ;||||r if they had, they would not have thought it worth 
w hile^ murder a mere petty trader of Mogador, w ho did not 
interfere in any way with them ; and wlio had every appearance 
of being a ncjcdy man, and of having, on that account, under- 
taken the journey himself, instead of sending an agent. IJis 
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character of a Cliristian would have been the principal obstacle 
in l)is way : for although, if he had a.ssumed the character of a 
Jew, he might have been abused, he would have been certain of 
escaping wdth his life; for the Jew is the Kayah, or tributar)' 
.subject, of Marocco, where, unlike the countries in the Eiist, 
there are no Christian subjects. In Marocco the religion of tlie 
Nazarene is supposed to be that of idolatry ; and those Moslems 
who, living in districts about Tangier, can, when they please, 
peep into the Pajiist chapel, adorned with images and pictures, 
are confirmed in this opinion. 

Not only are the Nazarenes confounded with those, against 
whom their prophe"^ launched such severe anathemas, but tlic 
traditions of the Cru.saders, and of the expulsion from Sjiain of 
their ancestors,* keep up these feelings of enmity against the 
Christians ; wlio are supposed to be alw^ays plotting the destruc- 
tion of the IMohaniedans : and, therefore, to kill a Christian is 
considered a meritorious act, and one which ensures Paradise to 
them: and it must be ow!K*d that, in following out this ])arbarous 
theory, tliey are merely retaliating upon us the misdeeds of our 
forefatliers. 

The most fortunate thing that could have occurred to David- 
son would have been to hi\ve made acquaintance, w hilst residing 
at Mogador, with some of tlie chiefs of the interior. Many 
years ago, when I was too young to have undertaken the journey 
with any prosjjeet of useful result to geographical science, I 
made friends w ith some of tlie chiefs, or princes, of the Soudan 
coiiiitry, one of whom w^as the brother of the reigning prince of 
Sliingitti : they were returning from a pilgrimage to IMccca, and 
Iiad experienced during their ti-ansit hither much kindness and 
{issistance from British officers. These chiefs were most anxious 
that I should have accompanial them to their own country ; 
and offered to take me on to Timbuctoo, if I had any desire to 
go there. Finding that I did not fancy the journey as one of 
pleasure, they endeavoured to tempt me by saying that as many 
baggage-animals as I chose to take should return with m^jadeii 

* There are descendants of the Moorish families of Granada now residing 
in Tetuaii and Fas, who still preserve the keys, and it is said also the title- 
deeds, of the houses of their Mauro-Spanish ancestors, in the hope that the 
Arabs will yet return as conquerors to §p:\in. 
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with gold-dust, or any other productions of the interior J might 
elioose. On my adverting to the dangers which would attend 
the journey, one of the party said, ‘‘ Four hundred of my blood 
and tribe bear my name: they .shall all jxuish eTe tlie leiist 
insult be offered to you, even were you to travel with ajewell(.*d 
crown upon your head.’* 1 found tlu'se chiefs far less fanatical 
than the people of Marocco : they were skilleil in Arabic L.e- 
rature, and s])oke a dialect re.sembling that of the Arabs of 
JVIeeea. 

Supposing Davidson to have assumed the character of a 
trader, it would liav(^ been neces.siiry for him to have us(*d great 
caution in making notes of liis tiavels whilst under the activt' 
(y(‘s of his companions : indeed it would have been better for 
him to have trusted to his immiory until he arrived at Tim- 
bnctoo: unh'ss he had resorted to stratagem, and availed himself 
of his medical functions; which, superstitious as the Moors are, 
lie might easih' have done. 

Some one or other of the jxTsons composing the katila would 
most probably have been ill, or might easily have been induced 
to consider himself so; and Davidson could have asserted the 
necessity of consulting the stars on Ids case, and of n^eording 
tlieir decrees : and whilst professing to do so, he could have 
made whatever notes and astronomical obst*rvations he jilcased, 
without molestation, or exciting suspicion. A barbarian is 
always fonrl f)f being doctoixnl ; and a few bn ad pills, uith souk* 
ineompreliensiiile words muttered o\er them, would have been 
all he need have administered t») the imaginary invalid. Whilst 
attending the ailments of the members of the katila, Davidson 
might have ncipdred the g(M>d uill and friendship of them all: 
and once at Tindmetoo, Ids return would have been a far easier 
matter: but In* would still have found it his interest to ha\e 
])layed the jiart of a trader, jjurchasing a sullicient (piantily of 
goods hr blind the natives as to Ids real objects. 

Davidson committed, I conceive, a great error in bringing 
with him from London Abu Bekr as his companion. J hitting 
out HI the question the \)hysical inca]uibility and want of moral 
courage of tliat very excellent and enlighti'ued negro, th(‘ cir- 
cumstance of his being connected with the reigning families in 
Soudan not only rendered Ids return to that country dangerous 
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to himself, but compromised the life of his protector; wlio, I 
think, took a very mistaken view on the subject in his letter to 
the Duke of Sussex, dated 3rd of July, 183G, in which he said, 

jMy companion” (Abii Bekr) ‘‘ begs most respectfully to pre- 
sent Ids duty ; and liopes your royal liigliness will deign to 
receive the few' lines from Ins pen widcli he begs me to inclose. 
I am sorry to say 1 have great ftars for his health : he cannot 
bear fatigue, and has been attacked with oplithalmia. The 
whnlo of t hr Somlan peoj)lr hnow hinu and idl ine he will prove 
a certain passport^ that he is a cousin of Hamcd Libhoo^ and 
another of his cousins^ Ali, called Koutoriba, the Warrior^ is 
now himj of Kotaj, a >d that manp of his relations are at Kony^ 
all rich and in power 

AVhen in iMaroceo, althougli liis master gained the good 
wislies of many for having libeiated and cherished a ^Mohame- 
dan, Abii lost caste, as luiving been in Christian thraldom, and, 
by continuing to li\e witli Davidsoji, became an object of con- 
stant suspicion to all JMosleins : and should he have attempted 
to return to Europe after visiting the interior, he woukl have 
endangered both his own life and that of his protector; for the 
Sultan of Maroeco looks ujmn himself as the rightful sovereign 
of all persons prolessing Mohamedanism. 

J'he health of Abii was also a constant source of trouble to 
his patron; he was a timid creature, and constantly embarrass- 
ing Davidson by his want of energy and moral courage. Even 
before we arrived at Ihibat he ap})eared to be sutfering from the 
eHeets of the journey; and often declared to me in confidence 
tiiat he wished himself again in England, and tliat he never 
would have undertaken the journey had he not considered it to 
be a debt of gratitude to Davidson ; that he had no desire to 
visit his native country, and that his sole hope was to return ere 
long to Europe, and live quietly amongst an enlightened and 
civilized people. 

Abii Hekr was a good Arabic scholar, but understood very 
little of the vulgar tongue, lie ha(i a great contempt for the 
Moors ; and was especially disgustt^l by tlieir ignorance and 
faithlessness. 

Little or nothing has been heard of him since Davidson’s 
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murfler, and there appears every reason to suppose that he is 
dead. 

I attribute the failure of all our travellers in their attempts to 
penetrate into the interior of Africa to the notoriety witli which 
their perilous journey lias been undertaken ; thus exeiting- the 
jealousy of both ?iatires and foreigners, 1 have not much fj.’tl 
in Caillie’s account. He may have been at Timbuctoo : but i 
Ite wa'i, accuracy as a draftsman does not appejir to have beei 
his forte. 1 showeil to a native of Timbuctoo the sketch he 
gives of that town ; and the man neither recognised the forms o 
the houses nor the situation of the town itself; although, or; 
being shown other drawings of cities ami villages with which h(i 
was also acquainted, he at once named the places which they 
represented. 
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0 Dedu ! Your mouth Is like a ritijf. O my lady I O my lady 
You are courted by all, but I am your lord. O my lady ! O my lady 1 
Much love for you, my sweetheart. 
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Various motives of 'I'ravel — Dramatis Persona? on hoard a large steamer — A severe storm'— 
Deatli of a horse — Aneliorage at Chiistiansand m Norway— The Paris steamer — Hamlet's 
Castle — Klsincur — Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton — Arrival at Copenhagen. 


Of all the pleasures and luxuries which 
the blessings of modern peace have 
brought in their train, none arc more 
universally desired, pursued, attained, 
and ab^ed than those of travelling. Of 
all th*varying motives which impel 
the actions of mankind, at this or any 
time, none arc so multifarious, so rela- 
tive, so contradictory, and so specious 
as those of travelling. The young and 
ardent, borne on the wings of hope; 
the listless and vapid, pushed forward 
on the mere dancing wire of fashion 
the restless and disappointed, urged on- 
ward by the perpetual spur of excite- 
ment, — all bring a different worship to 
the same idol. If there be goo<l angels 
watching our movements from above, 
gazing, as the deaf, on the busy dance 
of life, and insensible to the jarring 
tones which impel it, how utterly in- 
comprehensible must those inducements 
appear to tliem which drive tens of 
thousands annually from their native 
shores, to seek enjoyments wdiich at 
home they would not have extended a 
hand to grasp, to encounter discom- 
forts which at home would have been 
shunned as positive misfortunes, to 
withhold their substance where it ill 
can be spared, to spend it where it were 
better away, which lead individuals 
voluntarily to forsake all they can best 
love and trust, to follow a phantom, to 
double the chances of misfortune, or at 
best but to create to themselves a new 
home to leave it again, in sorrow and 


heaviness of heart, like the old one ! 
But such is human nature, seldom en- 
joying a good but in anticipation, sel- 
dom prizing happiness till it is gone ; 
and such the retlections, inconsistent if 
true, of one who, self-condemned, is 
following in the motley herd of these 
emigrants, and who has now outwardly 
quitted all of England, save a narrow 
blue strip on the horizon which a finger 
may cover. 

And now even that has disappeared; 
and I may turn with undivided atten- 
tion to this little cluster of mankind, to 
this tiny epitome of the great world, 
who scarcely before had one interest in 
common, and are now all bound to the 
same l)ourn, without, perhaps, two 
motives in unison. What parts they 
intend to play on our tossing boards by 
no means yet apix?ar. Some are on the 
sick list already, others on the verge of 
enrolment ; some inviting, but not ac- 
cessible ; others too forbidding in their 
sullen walk overhead, iii the deep re- 
tirement of their macintoshes, to make 
it a matter of interest whether they be 
the one or the otlier. Families still 
cling together, for the further bound, 
the firmer docs the English nationality 
adhere, and all maintain a quiet reserve, 
except a few huge-ringed Germans, in 
w hose favour one would scarcely care 
first to waive it, and a Frenchman, an 
old officer of the Empire, who is un- 
obtrusively attentive to all. It argues 
no want of Christian charity to judge 
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at first sijxht what is displayed at first 
sight. That portion of character which 
each individual first brings to market 
is his taste, it matters not whether in 
dress, manners, or conversation; and 
any uncalled - for exhibition of the 
deeper and more sacred parts of a cha- 
racter at this stage of acipiaiiitauce is 
as much at variance with the rules of 
taste as the grossest negh'et of conven- 
tional courtesy would be on the other 
hand. 

Our most conspicuous group is an 
English gentleman, with his wife and 
family. Himself, with a high-priestral 
air and aristocratic bearing, and a 
meloilious voice, and a frame of strength 
that might ])ettor have been hestowetl 
on one of our sailors ; his wife, a pretty 
delicate woman, who tripped at first 
with a light foot hy his side, but is now 
laid low in her berth, with her little 
l>oy of six years old tuinhling about 
her. The daughter, a lovely girl of 
seventeen, still remains pr(K)f to the in- 
croasing movemoiit, and braves a cold 
M’iiid w'ithmit cloak or boa, showing a 
white throat round which her light 
ringlets, e>caping from a cloth travel- 
ling cap, more becoming than service- 
able to the prett} counb ijauce beneath, 
wuid themselves in lengthening circles. 
Then follows a Swe<lisli lady, with two 
daughters, or nieces, wIkko timul bc.ar- 
ing contrasts uuM strangely vrith her 
own. In truth, she promises to prove 
but a troublesome addition to the party, 
and it would be dilfieult to define to 
what school of propriety bv?r manners 
belong, or bow she contrived to make 
then»pass current in the land we have 
just quittefl. .'^he may he a worthy 
W{>mari, hut want-; th<« g/>o<l taste to 
seem so: may .\eptnne not sjjare her! 
To her sucee('d various sundries, single 
ladies and single gentlemen, and a 
xiewly-married couple, who came on 
hoard most vehemently enamoured, but 
now hit with averted faces arul crest- 
fallen looks, and seem to find Cu|)id 
anything hut a g(Kjd .sailor. And, lastly, 
our good captain, whom, before start- 
ing, w'c found in no very amicable dis- 
cussion with two stout gentlemen, and 
who retained his rulHed looks for the 
first few hours of our voyage, but now 
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shines forth a man of kindnesses and 
courtesies, appearing with a merry 
anecdote, or some tempting cordial for 
those who can still bo tempted, and 
shaking his head wdth a serio-comic 
expression as he finds his saloon empty- 
ing and his berths filling, though he 
docs not seem much distressed about it 
either. Our chances of a pleasant 
voyage seem but slender; the win I is 
dead a-head, and whispers are pas:>ing 
round that the vessel is unduly laden. 
UjH>n the fore-<lecks are fixed six pyra- 
midal masses of lead, which completely 
submerge that end, lifting our aft-end 
out of the waves, and increasing the 
movement in a proportionate degree. 
The second cabin and ('very other spare 
space is broken up and filled with cargo, 
which quarters a few very shabby pas- 
sengers upon our saloon : while a beau- 
tiful horse, hound fi^r the Prinix* of 
Oldenburg, hut with small chance of 
reaching him, being denied the neces- 
sary accommodations for a '^age of 
this length, was placed in an oj>eii crib 
ui)on deck, where the first few rough 
seas thri'w him down, and where he 
now lies, drenched with salt uater, in 
a state of suffering which wrings all 
hearts to behold. The merchant part 
of the vessel is the business of the 
directors to wIkuu she belongs. In our 
present prospect.*^, therefore, the two fat 
woi’shippi'rs of M ammon, w ho disturbed 
our worthy captain’s peace of mind at 
the onset, are thought of with no g(K>d 
will 

Three days have now elapsed since 
I t(X)k up the pen, and three such days 
as will scarcely he forgotten hy any 
one on Iward. Were it not for my oath 
of fidelity, I might lu? tempted to pass 
over the scenes ^ the interim rather 
than wring one sigh, though it were of 
thankfulness, from hearts I love. The 
rolling and lalxiuring of the vessel in- 
creased with every hour ; the fore-eiid 
settled more completely under the 
waves, whilst ours swung to and fro, 
describing almost a half circle at every 
swell. As for the sufftTings below, 
though of little moment when compared 
with the lal>ours and exertions on deck, 
yet they were such as I question 
wlieUier any overhead would have ex- 
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chuugt'd with — and yet the mi&urdblc j 
beings in the berths were almost envied , 
by those whose proud stomachs, and 
but few there were, still allowed them 
the use of their feet, if such it could Ikj ' 
called, when the latter were taken from I 
under you at every instant. Chairs 
tipped over — sofas glided away — our 
meals were snatched between liigh en- 
trenchments, while at any more despe- 
rate toss every arm was extended to 
embrace the decanter, or any other 
fragile neighbour who seemed in dan- 
ger of falling. At first, all this was 
l)onie with infinite good humour, and 
there was plenty of the ludicrous to 
supply the absence of the con fortable; 
but soon this vanished am.dst the 
tumult of the elements, jokes came 
few and far between from lii>s whicli 
carefully suppressed other feelings, and 
the tacit freeniasonry of anxiety was 
all that remained to the slender rem- 
nant in the saloon. Three exhausting 
days hafl thus l)een passed, each rougher 
than its predecessor, and the evening 
of the third now wore on frightfully. 
The promptitude of all hands — the 
fearful shocks — and the upturned posi- 
tion of tlie vessel, banished even the 
Braall comfort which our ignorance of 
sea matters had afforded. A few of 
us, unable to (piit the comfort of cora- 
paiiioiiship, lingered up by the light of 
u small lamp sunk deep in a basin. 
The stc'y^ard and stewardess each stood 
at the door of their respective depart- 
neuts. The pretty young English 
girl, who had meanwhile much asso- 
ciated herself with me, and Iiitlierto 
proved a stout sailor, now, giving w^ay 
to a sense of danger her short life had 
never before experienced, flung herself 
on my neck and wept in agony. I 
tried to comfort her, but words of com- 
fort came strangely from one who knew 
none within, and were contradicted too 
instantly by the wild hubbub around. 
1 felt like a false prophet, saying 
“ Peace, peace,” where there was no 
peace. There are not many who have 
leisure to note the various sounds of a 
desperate vessel — the horrid crack and 
strain which accompanies each descent 
into the abyss, and which the ear 
drinks greedily in till it knows them 


by heart, or till a new^HPlencb, louder 
han the foregoing, startles and probes 
you to a fresh sense of fear. Or, worse 
.han all, the swimming, deathlike sus- 
jonse of sound and movement, when 
.he lies i)Owerless in the curdling deep, 
and the moan of the gaU, and the toll 
of the watch-bell, sounding like your 
knell, is heard above. At this moment 
a tremendous sea lifted us from the 
jceaii, and then hurried us crashing 
lown to a depth whence it seemed im- 
possible for any inanimate object to 
recover itself. All the furniture fell 
around ; and. in the convulsive grasp 
with which I clung to my companion, 

I felt another arm was round her neck 
— it was her mother — pale and agitated 
— her little boy on her other hand. The 
stewardess was on her knees, and the 
steward, with the sang-froid of long sea 
experience, coolly said, “ Such another 
sea will finish us.” All now rushed 
from tlieir berths, sickness was for- 
gotten in the general panic, and the 
captain’s clear voice was heard calling 
down the companion, “ Let the pas- 
sengei's prepare to come on deck at a 
moment’s warning, but not before** 
Not a word now was sjwken, and with 
hearts less appalled with the actual 
presence of danger, than wrung with 
the recollection of home and friends, 
each prepared himself or assisted othere. 
And thus we Maited — some trembling, 
others cold and firm as marble, none 
in foolish lamentations; our hearts 
sick with the excessive tension which 
weighted the overladen minutes ; every 
instant expecting the dread summons 
on deck— every instant thankful that 
its predecessor had left us in safety. 
Four mortal hours, from midnight till 
four in the morning, the struggle 
lasted, when the captain appeared 
amongst us and hade us retire to rest ; 
no question was asked him, but his 
bleached face and woni looks showed 
the wear of mind and body he bad 
undergone. Thus our trial ended. 
Thanks be to God, and our good ship. 

The next morning a late breakfast 
gathered together a few silent, languid 
customers; for the complete exhaus- 
tion, the dreadful stretch to which 
every feeling of our minds and nerve 
B 2 
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of our bodieApjld been subjected, now 
made itself fmT Nor was the rolling 
of the vessel at this liour any joke, 
We ate with our fingers, for knives 
and forks would have been too (hingcr- 
oils implements; plates were super- 
fluous where not one thing kept its 
place for one moment. The impossl 
bility of inducing the tea-pot and tea- 
cups to act in the necessary concen 
exciteil a few faint smiles ; when down 
went the coftee-pot, and the milk after 
it, which loosened our muscles more 
eflectually. I M^as glad of this oppor- 
tunity to witness a really fine sea, and, 
being securely liLshed on deck, gazed 
on a liquid wall of the most exquisite 
marine colours, battlemcnted with 
crests of angry foam wdiich bound in 
our horizon to a narrow span. To- 
wards the fore-end all was devastation 
— the water had torn away all it could 
reach; but there st<K>d those ill-fated 
masses of lead, like harpies of evil 
omen inx)n us, unmoved by the dread- 
ful rocking of the storm. They had 
been cursed enough in that night by 
the ship’s company, whose united 
strength had not sutliced to stir them 
one inch from their place; and with 
them, the directors, whose cupidity had 
planted them there. And this reminds 
me of a confession which my young 
friend has made me, and which is too 
pretty to Ik? withheld. Many a prayer 
during the hours of suspense had burst 
from her youthful heart, and, in her 
anxiety to render them most acceptable 
to the throne of grace, she bethought 
herself that a Christian ought to pray 
for her enemies. But now came a 
difficult question ! — who were the ene- 
mies of happy seventeen? who had 
ever frov/ned on that happy face ? At 
length it occurred to her that those who 
had liroiigbt her into this strait were 
her only legitimate foes, and I grudge 
the greedy directors the ingenuous 
prayer which went up for them on 
that night of terror. The chief danger 
had arisen from the possibility of Ix^th 
engine fires extinguishing at once. 
The tremendous sea which dashed over 
iLS at midnight had quenched one, and 
had the other shared its fate, the ves- 
sel, from the contrary gale, the furious j 


sea, and its own fettered and logged 
condition, must have become un- 
manageable. 

Rut while I am talking of dangers 
past, who has thought on the poor 
horse ? Alas I the noble creature lay 
on its side— its eyes closed, every joint 
shattered, only not dead. The captain 
was besieged with entreaties to have it 
released from its pain ; but here • uel 
policy interfered, and for a horse of 
this value, though its end be certiin, 
he dared not be responsible. It died 
the next day. 

We now changed our course, and 
steered for Christiansand in Norway. 
In a few hours all was quiet, tlie sky 
became serene, the li(]iiid mountains 
sank, and a bold, rocky coast, softening 
in tlie rays of the evening sun, appeared 
in sight. We reached the little haven, 
through magnificent defiles of rock, 
about six in the evening, and this quiet 
anchorage after the late severe struggle 
seemed like lassitude after pain? Here, 
we put the whole little Christiansand 
world into a commotion. The decks 
were crowded with loitering, staring 
individuals, while wc made ready to 
go on shore and explore ere it should 
toome too dark. Now that all was 
safe, the Swedish lady thought fit to 
act a scene and play the timid. On 
shore she would go, but screamed on 
ilescending the ship’s side, and laying 
herself literally along tlie ladder, re- 
fused to move up or down; wnile half 
a dozen boats below contended for her 
favours, and one of our rough tars 
•ailed out from above, “ Take a boat- 
look to her.” The captain, however, 
to whom she was very prodigal of her 
smiles, soon quieted all with the profter 
of his arm, and we landed the lady in 
safety. Not much was to be seen in 
this little town, — wooden houst’s with 
red painted roofs, and a pavement to 
all appearance deposited by the sea ; so 
after indulging some curiosity and ex- 
citing much more, for peeping heads 
flew to the windows as our motley 
group passed on, we returned to our 
:)wn wfKxlen walls. Not, however, to 
;he lively conver.sation which had 
isually cheered our tea-table— all were 
till too subdued, and our safety still 
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too recent, for us to have become in- 
different to it. Alas, that iC ever 
should be otherwise ! 

Awaking from a night of delicious 
refreshment, and inhaling the fresh 
breezes on deck, smoke was seen round- 
ing the corner of the defile, and another 
large steamer, entering with a majestic 
curve, anchored alongside of us. It was 
the Paris, from Havre to St. Peters- 
burg, driven to harbour by the same 
storm, and wearing more outward 
signs of damage than ourselves. An 
exchange of courtesies now commenced 
between these representatives of two 
such great nations. A party of us went 
on l)oard her, and, had the ijuch of a 
wand transportc'd us to the Palais Royal, 
the change could not have been more 
complete. It was Paris itself, and Paris 
as if no storm had ever been, or rather 
as if its reminiscence were worthiest 
drowned in a Bacchanal . Above seventy 
passengers were on board, all laughing, 
flirting, and drinking champagne, with 
levity in their flushed cheeks, and more 
than negligence in many a careless cos- 
tume. As soon as seen we were toasted 
with loud cries of “ Vive TAiigleterre !” 
by a score of voices and glasses — an 
honour which our quiet John Biillism 
received most ungraciously. But there 
were beautiful creatures among this 
reckless crew, with falling tresses and 
loose costumes, like pictures by Sir 
Peter Lely, and looks as light as if 
they had studied under the same royal 
patron, — and French visoomtes with 
Shakspeare-cut chins, — and Italian 
Opera singers with bold flashing gaze, 
— and amongst the rest was a quiet, 
fair countrywoman, like a drop of pure 
crystal midst a row of false pearls. 
We longed to carry her off and give 
one of our party in exchange. 

Quitting this noon-day orgy with 
disgust, we sought sympathy in the 
sober grandeur of Nature around, and, 
climbing the rocks which encompassed 
the little bay, wandered free as children 
among a wilderness of granite peaks 
and blocks, intersected with green sel- 
vages of rich moist grass ; always gain- 
ing higher and higher, each taking the 
path that best suited his strength, till 
the panorama became so beautifiil as to 


arrest all steps. Our position had open 
alternate strips of sea and rock to the 
view, while the little remote cluster of 
Christiansand nestled itself secure into 
its hard grey background, and below 
us lay a few fishing-barks with slender 
masts, in humble comparison with the 
proud steamers of France and England, 
which seemed swelled to twice their 
ordinary dimensions in the tiny rock- 
bound basin which afforded them an- 
chorage. And, while we gazed, a bright 
flash and a column of white smoke 
issued from our vessel’s side, and se- 
conds after came the dull report, which 
was first bandied about in heavy sport 
from the nearer rocks, and then died 
away in the murmuring confusion of 
repetition among the distant defiles. 
This was our appointed si^al : we 
therefore rapidly descended to the 
shore, and in our silent row to the ship 
gazed alternately into the water, lying 
like a bed of transparent crystal, several 
fathoms deep, over a thick forest of 
submarine vegetation, while the search- 
ing rays of the noon-day sun drew forth 
grotesque masses of light and shade, 
and revealed the forms of strange fisli 
floating among the emerald branches ; 
and at the receding rocks, whose rough 
sides our feet were scarce destined again 
to press. The anchor was soon lifted, 
and oft’ we were to the north seas again, 
and, order being established, all the 
passengers, and as many of the crew as 
could be spared, assembled in the saloon, 
where a clerical fellow-passenger read 
the service of the day, with tlie thanks- 
giving pray^ at sea, to as reverent a 
congregation as he ever addressed ; 
and thus gratitude having found appro- 
priate terms, cheerfulness returned to 
all, and our ranks being swelled by our 
convalescent companions, the dinner- 
table was as merr^ as possible. 

There is certainly an analogy be- 
tween naval men ancL medical men. 
Neither like to acknow^ge the exist- 
ence of danger. “ Thinks I to myself 
on the night of the storm,” said our 
captain, “ you’ll be monstrous fortunate, 
my good fellows, to find yourselves all 
above water to-morrow morning,' — but 
* no danger — I'll tell you what, sir, 
you may go seventeen hundred voyages. 
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and never have such another as this,— 
but ‘ no danger !' lie this as it may. 
a requisition, destined for the English 
public journals, has been got up and 
signed by the principal pjissengers, 
representing the danger to which this 
nefarious inotle of lading had exposed 
the vessel, and giving due praise to the 
captain, to whose ccKd courage and ex- 
cellent navigation it is owing, under 
Providence, that wo are not at this 
moment l)ing in that sun-lit forest 
below. 

Our voyage now increased in in- 
terest ; the coast of Jutland and Kron- 
borg Lasth*, or, as tradition calls it, 
Hamlet’s (Castle, like a s<piare mass on 
the waters, in sight, and vesscds far and 
near studding the expanse around, and 
indicating the line of lioundary 'twixt 
sea and sky, which the misty glow of a 
cloudless sun had almost fus<,‘d into one. 

At Elsineiir, that key which unlocks 
the narrow sluice-gates of the Baltic, 
an hour’s delay occurred to pay those 
dues which ar<; no mean conqxjnsation 
to Denmark for the scantiness of her 
absolute territory, and to take in a pilot 
to conduct us through the narrow slip 
which alone is navigable of this narrow 
sound. Our present locality recalled 
many naval reminiscences; and the new 
fiilot at the helm occasioning a tem- 
porary leisure, we came in for some 
interesting particulars of our captain’s 
life. Deriving his birth from the same 
county which sent forth Nelson, he had 
come under the particular charge of 
this great man — had .served in his ship 
from the almost infantine upritxl of his 
entering the navy — had as.sisted at the 
bombardment of this very castle of 
Kronlairg, which had attempted an op- 
position to their advance on Copen- 
hagen— ittid had seen a brother, post- 
captain at the age of nineteen, killed at 
his side a few days after his promotion. 
But with the ||etting of Nelson’s star 
all advancement ceased ; and now, with 
more deeds to relate, and more wounds 
to show than many an admiral, he is 
left a lieutenant after thirty years of 
service. Many were the anecdotes he 
related to us of Nelson’s simplicity and 
boundless popiilaritv on board his ship ; 
his personal attachment to him was 


j enthusiastic ; but his voice dropped 
* when he alluded to Nelson’s evil angel 
under the most bewitching of female 
forms, the unfortunate Lady Hamilton. 
She had lived on board his ship, and 
gained the hearts of all the jounger 
community, as much by her interces- 
.sioii in c;isei» of petty delinquency, as 
by her irresi:tiblc fascination of p'Tson 
and manner. Altogether our Avorthy 
captain’s stories, both romantic and 
nautical, would have been no mean 
acquisition to a novel-writer — (‘.specially 
as so many of the present day have 
launched tlieir literary barks upon the 
ocean ; and when the first mate, touch- 
ing his hat, withdrew him from an 
amAience who listened to each avoiiI 
that ft“ll from his lips a.s eagerly as the 
most obedient ship’s crew he ever com- 
manded, more than one voice exclaimeil, 
‘‘ It is like listening to a tale by Captain 
Marryat.” 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
reached Copenhagen, where w'e agiiiii 
revelled in (piiet rest. Considering its 
maritime position and royal occupants, 
Copenhagen prewnits no imposing as- 
fKJCt, though the fertile meadows and 
ricli foliage around give it an air of 
peace and plenty. There is something 
A'ery plea.sant in entering a perfectly 
new^ place, where you neitfier take nor 
legve a character — where you may 
stare about you, l<X)k Iwhind you, aiul, 
in short, dispense with all those little 
decorums whicli you have the distinct 
recollection of having leanit with ex- 
ceeding repugnance (luring your child- 
hood. We were received and escorted 
alxMit by a gentleman to whom we had 
letters, and who was kind in the ex- 
treme ; hut, unfortunatel]^, of many 
laugimges which he partially knew, 
he did not seem to have singled out 
any one for his particular use. Our 
conversation was therefore highly poly- 
glotic, accomj)anied by a profusion of 
panfominiic smiles, which, with some 
of the young<*r members of our party, 
were near degenerating into something 
by no means so polite; and thus we 
wandered through the streets, a very 
merry group, till nightfall recalled us 
to the ship ; and all further description 
of Copenhagen must wait for ray next. 
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Copenhagen— TliP Uoyal Palace— lAte Queen of Denmark— Frauen -Kirche — Thorwalilsen — 
Passage up the Haltic — Croustadt — Uussian OflScers— First impressions of Petersburg — 


Annoyances of a Russian Custom-house. 

Copenhagen lias a most agreeable as- 
pect within. Wide, straight, modern 
streets, and narrow, crooked, ancient 
streets, with edifices of the same alter- 
nate character, and caiiali lined with 
vessels, make a picturesjjue and pleas- 
ing whole. The houses are most of 
them handsome, well-built, and Rotter- 
dam-like, with the advantage over the 
latter of being all in true perpendicular. 
The ship’s detention, lading in fVesh 
coals, and tightening many a bolt which 
the storm had sorely tried, allowed us 
several hours for viewing the chief ob- 
jects of interest. Our first expedition 
was to the Itoyal Palace of Christians- 
liorg, burnt down in 1794, and which, 
though now long restored to more than 
its former splendour, has never been 
re-inhabited by the royal family of 
Denmark. The apartments are very 
grand in scale, but only half-furni.shed ; 
here and there an ordinary Kidder- 
minster or Brussels carpet, and glass in 
the windows, such as our servants'-hall 
would have grumbled about. Their chief 
interest, therefore, was confined to some 
paintings, by a modem Danish artist, 
Professor Lund, representing the pro- 
gress of Christianity, executed in a 
light dry style of colouring, but with a 
beauty of form and expression which 
puts him on a par with the Diisseldorf 
school, from which he appears to have 
studied. Also four smaller compart- 
ments, of Hope, Faith, Love, and 
Stren^h, by the same artist, were of 
truly Raffaellesque beauty. The ball- 
room, a grand apartment, was adorned 
under the gallery with a bas-relief of 
great elegance, by Frond, a Danish 
sculptor ; to all appearance a scholar of 
this country’s pride, the great Thor- 
waldsen, whose own unfinished contri- 


butions to this palace lay scattered on 
the floors of various rooms above, and 
are thiLS seen perhaps to greater advan- 
tage now than they will be by the next 
generation. The subjects are the tri- 
umphs of Bacchus, and those of Alex- 
ander. In the former the sheep and 
oxen introduced are esj)ecially worth 
attention ; in the latter the figures and 
horses are in tlie grandest action. 
Thorwaldsen has introduced his own 
profile in an unobtrusive part, but his 
fine face differs in nothing from the 
classic heads round, except in superi- 
ority of intellectual expression. 

One little rotmi es]X'cially detained 
us, being entirely wainscoted, ceiling 
and all, with different kinds of coloured 
native wooils ; and in the striking con- 
trasts and tender gradations, the deli- 
cate straw-colours, tlie pearly greys, 
the blood reds, and the jet blacks, the 
Danish forests have decked forth a 
beautiful palette. 

The memory of the unfortunate 
princess of England, Queen of Den- 
mark, and mother of the present aged 
monarch, is held in deep respect here, 
while retributive justice has fallen on 
that of her step-mother, the queen 
dowager. Owing, it is said, to the 
crimes and misery which these walls 
have witnessetl, a superstition hangs 
over them, and, except for an occasional 
court ball, this fine palace has been 
erected to no purpose. The royal 
family reside in a trumpery edifice en- 
circling a small pJacCf through which 
the chief traffic of the city pours, and 
which, with discoloured walls, tailing 
plaster, and a broken window in the 
most conspicuous part, looked anything 
but the abode of royalty. The country 
palaces, however, are many, and, ac- 
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cording to report, of great bea\ity. In 
one wing of Christiansl)org tlie royal 
collection of pictures is kept, and access 
permitted to the public. These were 
above nine hundred in nuniber, in good 
order, and with high-sounding titles; 
and in truth there were but few whose 
excellence spoke for itself. Of these 
the l>est were chiefly of the old German 
school — a head by Albert Durer of 
himself was tlie chv f-d'a uvre of the gal- 
ler\% and a most extjuisite production; 
and a Lucas Cnmach, a portrait of an 
old man, in the same room, was of 
great value. 

The Exchange, close to Christians- 
borg, and on the verge of a canal, is a 
striking old brick building, somewhat 
in the Elizabethan style, with quaint 
pilasters, and rows of curiously adorned 
and battleraented attics, and a bronze 
steeple formed of four dragons reversed, 
their gaping jaws downwards and their 
coiled bodies tai)ering to a point. An 
antique tower of gigantic circumference, 
in a remote street, also attracted our 
attention. This is ascended by a wind- 
ing paved passage, so^wide that Peter 
the Great, on one occasion, drove to the 
top with four horses abreast— rather a 
difl[icult feat for the animal nearest the 
centre. Above is what, in fine weather, 
must be a fine view of town and har- 
bour, but our clear sky had abandoned 
us, and something approaching to a rain 
made us begin to think of slither. The 
new Frauen-Kirche had, however, to be 
seen. The English bombardment of 
1807 reduced the old structure of thi.s 
name to ashes ; but a new church on the 
same model has since been completed, 
adorned out«;ide with some striking ba.s- 
reliefs by Thorwaldscn. The chief 
attraction, however, are the figures of 
the twelve apostles by the same great 
sculptor within — colossal statues of 
such grandeur of design and matchless 
beauty as alone to repay a journey from 
England. We lingered here in reverent 
admiration. The altar-piece, a bas- 
relief of Christ, is also very pure and 
touching. Thorwaldscn, now an old 
man past seventy, but with undimi- 
nished vigour of imagination, resides 
in this his native city, caressed and 
beloved by all classes. To all Swiss 
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^ourists his magnificent lion in the rock 
at Lucerne, executed before he had 
over seen a living monarch of the forest, 
is a familiar object. 

Having thus taken a summary of this 
city, which well deserves a longer stay, 
we proceeded to anticipate our good 
ship dinner most successfully by a deli- 
cious lunch at the Hotel d’Angletc*. -e, 
the liest in Copenhagen. After which, 
providing ourselves with a few Danish 
souvenirs, in the shape of some of the 
toys and woodwarc for which Copen- 
hagen is famous, we returned, nothing 
loth, to our home on the waters, and 
awoke the next morning to another 
horizon of waves. The weather con- 
tiiiniiig favourable, our time was chiefly 
sptuit on deck, where the mid-day sun 
was not too sultry, nor the midnight 
mixm too cool for enjoyment. These 
enormous steamers, while they occupy 
a middle station between the navy and 
merchant-service, areecpially hostile to 
both. This swift mode of transporting 
cargo will supersede many a lagging 
merchantman, while the good pay ot 
captain and mates, and certain provision 
attendant on long services, draws, in 
these times, many a volunteer from the 
navy, or, what is infinitely more valu- 
able, many an experienced officer, of 
w'hom the Admiralty duly acknow- 
h*(lges the merit, hut is by no means 
sorry to let shill for himself. The 
sailors, however, dislike the steam 
service; they call them smohe-juvksy 
and object to the dirt, which with every 
precaution cannot lx* avoided. Our 
monster consumed a ton of coals per 
hour. Meanwhile our interest was con- 
fined to observing the motions of the 
Paris, now sole tenant, with ourselves, 
of the ^If, which had preceded us from 
(kipenhagen, and which, after alternate 
|)assings and repassings, we now fairly 
left behind ; and to the few islands of 
the Baltic gliding past us; especially 
that of llogland, more pro^rly Hoch- 
land or highland, a mountainous ridge 
covered with pasture and flocks. But 
who can feel dulness on board a large 
ship in fine weather ; and what can be 
more picturesque than the various ob- 
jects, animate or inanimate, which her 
decks present ? The man at the wheel 
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was a fine creature, and so elated with 
taking a place in my sketch-book, that 
we ran some risk of false steerage. 

At Cronstadt, after a voyage of thir- 
teen days, almost twice the average 
length, we rejoined the world, and lay 
the first night with a guard-sliip along- 
side, all that was flat, uninteresting, 
and military around, and a piercing 
arctic sky above us. Old Englari<l, 
however, nestled deep within our 
rafters, and we slept that night in our 
native atmosphere. It wtis not until 
the next morning that w'c felt ourselves 
truly in a foreign clime, wh#L our 
double dates, and other st»*ange and 
double-faced things connec .ed wdth 
Russian experience, commenced. A 
visit from an otticer with several sub- 
ordinates, whose beauties truly lay not 
in their exterior, was our first initiator 
— and a more uncouth, ill-mannered set 
never were seen. Our little captain, 
with a shrewd sparkle of the eye, bow- 
ing, and rubbing his hands, informed 
them, in his most urbane English, that 
he spoke nothing else, but was etiually 
glad to see them ; and finding all this 
civility secured but little attention, he 
directed their eyes to a decanter of 
spirits, which was l)etter received. 
What they did on board would be ditfi- 
cult to say. They usurped a great deal 
of ro^mi in our saloon, and pnxlucetl an 
immense number of sheets of a sub- 
stance which Russia has agreed to call 
paper; and the subordinates wrote as 
fast as they could, and the superior 
flourishing his sword-arm signed the 
same, with a mysterious concatenation 
of dots and dashes after. Then every- 
thing on board was sealed with lead 
seals, from the hatches over the cargo 
to the minutest article of the passengers' 
luggage — from those much-reviled 
masses of lead of twenty tons each to 
the innocent bandbox of not so many 
ounces. We were now anxious to pro- 
ceed on to Petersburg, and awaited only 
furtlier dots and daslies from a still 
richer pair of epaulettes hidden in tlie 
depths of Cronstadt But here our first 
lesson wsis taken. Greatly to our tri- 
umph, the laggart Paris had been seen 
entering Cronstadt harbour only that 
morning, when now, equally to our dis- 


may, we perceived the pas.sengers de- 
scending very happily from her decks 
into the Vyroskuj[l\ or small steam- 
boat, which plies for that puri)ose be- 
tween Petersburg and Cronstadt, wav- 
ing their liaiidkercliiefs most saucily to 
us, as if to say, “ Ha ! the tables are 
turned now.’' They, in truth, better 
understood the intimate understanding 
which exists between Russian justice 
and Russian roubles, by virtue of 
which the former always abdicates to 
the lather. Our descent into the Pyro- 
skaff, not being facilitated by any such 
smoothing measures, was not admissible 
until three in the afternoon. Some of 
our number were going to their homes 
in Petersburg, others liad left none in 
England; but there was one among 
them who looked back on the vessel as 
on the last link which bound her with 
home, and forward with a sense of 
loneliness not alw ays cheered with cou- 
rage. 

Here also we were not relieved from 
guard. Three individuals in coarse 
uniforms — for here every being seems 
to w'car a uniform more or less beauti- 
ful — accompanied us on to the Pyro- 
skaff, and, lest peradveiiture we should 
bribe the captain to land it midway, or 
in any way to facilitate our suspicious 
puq)Oses, kept an unremitting watch 
over our luggage. But perhaps our 
bribes had better have commenced 
nearer home. About our three hours* 
jKissage to Petersburg 1 can’t say much. 
The air above was very keen, the 
couches below very soft, and the scene 
on either hand being a mere dismal 
swamp, many of our party dozed most 
comfortably till such time as Peters- 
burg became visible, when we all 
hastened on deck to take the first im- 
pressions of this capital. Behind us 
Cronstadt had sunk into the waters, 
and before us Petersburg seemed 
scarcely to emerge ft'ora the same, so 
invisible was the shallow tablet of land 
on which it rests. The mosque-like 
form of the Greek churches — the pro- 
fusion of cupola and minaret — with 
treble domes painted blue with silver 
stars, or green with gold stars, and the 
various gilt spires, starting at intervals 
from tlie low city, and blazing like 
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flaming swords in the cold rays of a 
Russian October setting snn, gave it an 
air of Orientalism little in accordance 
with the gkH)iuy, grey mantle of snow 
clouds, in w'hich all this glitter was 
shrouded. The loftiest and most strik- 
ing object was the Isaac’s church, still 
behung with forests of scaffolding, 
which, while they revealed its gigantic 
proportions, gjive but few glimpses of 
Its form. Altogether I was disiippointed 
at the first runp d'a U of this capital— 
it has a brilliant face, but wants height 
to set it off'. The real and peculiar 
magnificence of IVtersburg, however, 
consists in thu*! sailing apparently upon 
the lx>som of the ocean, into a city of 
palaces. Herein no one can be di.sap- 
pointed. Granite quays of immense 
strength now gradually closed in upon 
tis, bearing aloft stately buildings mo- 
delled from the Acroixilis, while suc- 
cessive vistas of interminable streets, 
and canals as thickly populated, swiftly 
passing before us, told ils plainly that we 
were in the midst of this northern capital 
ere we had set foot to ground. Here all 
observations were suddenly suspended 
by a halt in the Pyroskaff, w hich ceased 
its paddles and lay motionless in the 
centre of the stream. In our simplicity 
we had imagined that the Oronshidt 
precautions had sufficed to qualify us 
for entering Russia, and reckoned on 
drawing up alongside the <iuay, and 
being allowed, after our many dangers 
and detentions, quietly to step on shore. 
But we were sad novices. Half an 
hour passed thus away, which to peo- 
ple cold, hungry, and weary, — what 
should we have done without that nice 
nap? — seemed interminable; when a 
rush of fresh unifonns boarded us from 
another vessel, who proceeded to turn 
out the gentlemen’s pockets and the 
ladies’ reticules, and secmied themselves 
in most admirable training for pick- 
pockets. Then one by one we were 
led across a plank to an ailjoining ship, 
where they hurried us down to a com- 
mittee of ^ve dons sitting below, who 
scrutinised first our passports and then 
our features, and prcxieeded to note 
down a descriptive table of the latter 
of such a latitu<linanan nature, that, in 
the scrawrled credentials of identity 


w hich each received, no mother would 
have recognised her child. Colours, 
complexions, and dimensions were jum- 
bled with utter disregard of private 
feelings.— Every gentleman had une 
barhe noire^ every lady la Jajnre ovale j 
and it was well if these were not re- 
versetl. These were accompanied by 
printed directions as to where to 
what to do, and how in general to 
liave ourselves whilst in his Imiierial 
Majesty’s dominions. 

At length the moment of release 
came, and we w'ere permitted to touch 
terra ^pna, such as it is in Petersburg, 
and carried off* to the custom-house, a 
large building on the English quay. 
Here an immense salle, strew ed with 
hundreds of opened and unopened 
Imxes, and dotted w ith loitering groups 
of la Jeune France, received us. With 
these latter w e exchanged some looks of 
malice, as they lounged alxiiit, some 
yawning in weary impatience, others 
wringing their hands in imjKitent auger, 
while a black-looking being, with face 
like a bull- dog and paws like a liear, 
fumbled and crumbl(‘d a delicate (jarde- 
rolte without mercy — stirring up large 
and small, tender and tough, things 
precious and things vile, nithlessly 
together, to the unutterable indignation 
and anguish of the proprietor. To wit- 
ness the devastation of an English writ- 
ing-desk wa.s a curious sight to an un- 
interested spectator. First, tlie lock 
excited great anger, and was a con- 
vincing pr(K)f that little was to be done 
with Bramah by brute force ; and, this 
passed, there ensued as striking an 
illustn.cion of the old adage of a bull 
in a china-shop as could possibly be 
devised. Every touch was mischief. 
The^ soiled the writing-paper and spilt 
the ink : mixed up wax, wafers, and 
water-colours. Then, in their search 
for Russian bank-notes, tlie intrtxluction 
of which is strictly interdicted, they 
shook out the blotting-l)Ook, whence a 
shower of letters of introduction, cards 
of address, and a variety of miscellane- 
ous documents, floated to distant corners 
of the salle — ransacked the private 
drawer, of which they were perfectly 
</« /Jilt— displaced all the steel para- 
phernalia, and then crammed them into 
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their wrong places, cutting their fingers 
at the same time — the only action 
which afforded the spectator any im- 
mixed pleasure; and now, smarting 
with the pain, flung down the lid, and 
left the grumbling owner to gather his 
scriptural fragments together as he 
best could, lleyond the writing-desk 
they did not choose to proceed. It was 
past the remilation time, and instead of 
allowijig Uie weary traveller, as is 
usual in such cases, to take his carpet- 
bag of necessaries, the smallest article 
was deiiii‘d with a stolid jx^rtiiiacity, 
which intimated no great sympathy on 
their parts for the comforts of clean 
linen. 

All this is, and must be, most dis- 
^sting to a traveller's feelings. This 
LS not the intention of any custom-house 
in the world, or, if so of Russia, more’s 
the pity. At lx*st all custom-house re- 
gulations, in the case of the mere tra- 
veller, can but be considered as a ne- 
cessary evil, which further falls on him 
just at the time when he is least fitted 
to bear unnecessary fatigue, detention. 


or vexation. The courtesy and hospi- 
I mlity of nations therefore demands that 
; the needful forms be conducted with 
I the utmost kindness and politeness, 
while good sense dictates their being 
submitted to in the same spirit. Few 
travellers remain long enough in Russia 
to wear off the disagreeable impres- 
sions of their inauguration scene, 
whereas I have seen foreigners, and 
Russians among the number, whose 
civil reception and gentlemanly treat- 
ment at the English custom-house and 
alien-office inspired them with instant 
respect for the land they trod. And, 
after all, in which of these two coun- 
tries are these regulations the least 
evaded ? decidedly not in Russia. 
Those who are received with suspicion 
will not be the most inclined to respect 
the laws. 

In this frame of mind a party of us 
took the route to the English boarding- 
house, kept by Mrs. Wilson, in the Hus 
des (ralercSf English Quay, where rest 
and refreshment were promptly given, 
and never more gratefully receivwL 
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Mrs. Wilson’s hoarding-liouso — Uaron S. — Ix>an of a Soldier — Sight-seeing — Rebuilding of the 
Winter l*alace — The Islands of Petersburg— The Oasan Cluirch — Academy of ArU— HrullofTs 
picture— (General character of buildings — Pavement and glass — Knglisli eccentricities. 


It must not he iniaginetl that, because 
established in an English boarding- 
house, I am met by ftiiniliar habits, or 
surrounded with familiar objects. We 
are apt to forget how far we are de- 
pendent on English-bred servants, and 
English-built houses, for the quiet 
course of comfort which in our native 
land seems as natural as the air we 
breathe. Otln^rwise I can join in the 
highest possible commendation of this 
well-conducted and most respectable 
establishment, which I should doubtless 
praise more unqualifiedly bad I tried 
any other here. Hy foreigners, who 
have tasted the sweets of English com- 
fort at the fountain head, it is preferred 
to every other house of accommodation 
in Petersburg, and Count Matuschewitz 
has no other abode when here. 

My letters of introduction soon pro- 
cured their bearer much kind atten- 
tion ; and first and foremost among 
those who exercised these courtesies 

towards a stranger was Baron S., 

aide-de-camp to the emperor, and fort- 
major of Petersburg — a pale young 
man, seemingly sinking beneath the 
weight of a gorgeou.s uniform, who in- 
troduced himself with the utmost sim- 
plicity and kindnes.s, and put at my 

immediate disposal his house, his 

horses, and everything he could com- 
mand. These were soothing sounds 
after the irritation of the douane. As 
an earnest of his intentions he further 
begged to leave at my disposal for the 
present, and for as long a time as I 
should think fit to retain — a soldier. 
As he evidently attached no more im- 
portance to this proposition, and per- 
haps less, than if he had offered me an 
extra pair of walking shoes, all scruple 
on my part would have been misplaced ; 


nevertheless, it was with undisguised 
amusement that 1 saw one of these 
military machines mount immoveable 
guard at my door. He was a brow- 
beat, rusty-moustached, middle-sized 
man, with hard lines of toil on his sun- 
burnt face — his hair, according to the 
compulsory and unfortunately tlisfimir- 
iiig system of cleanliness adopted in 
the Russian army, clipped till the head 
was barely covered or coloured, and his 
coarse drab uniform hanging loosely 
about him : for soldiers’ coats are here 
made by contract according to one re- 
gulation size, and, like the world, are 
too wide for some, tw) tight fbr others. 
But the sense of the ludicrous extended 
itself to my hostess, on my requesting 
to have a chair plawd for him. “ A 
chair ! ” she excluimeil, ** what should 
he do with it? — Standing is rest for 
him and in truth the Russian soldier 
is like his horse, — standing and lying 
are his only postures of repose. I found 
my poor sentinel a willing, swift, and 
most u.seful messenger in this city of 
scanty population and enormous dis- 
tances, and, without much self-ap- 
plause, it may be added he also found 
me a kind mistress, for the tyrannical, 
inhuman mode in which inferiors are 
here addressed is the first trait in the 
upper classes which cannot fail to dis- 
gust the English traveller. Our com- 
munication was restricted nevertheless 
to a smile on my side, as ray orders 
were interpreted to him, and to “ 
choussj** “ I hear,” upon his receiving 
the same. And these significant words 
are indeed the motto of the lower 
orders. 

As the first plunge into sight-seeing 
was not the most likely method of re- 
novating an exhausted traveller, the 
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colonel judiciously proijosed my com- 
mencing ac({uaintance with Petersburg 
by a few drives through the streets and 
in the environs. The most magnificent 
object, if you can select where all are 
magnificent, is the line of Palace Quay 
upon the Neva — beginning with the 
Winter Palace — united by covered 
bridges with the llerniitage — this again 
connected by magnificent links with 
the great mass of the Marble Palace, 
and so on to the summer garden — 
while marble vases and lions, of co- 
lossal size, bring the eye down to the 
granite banks of the stream, where 
every column and gilded cupola is re- 
flected in increased brillia cy. A ca- 
sual observer would hardly remark the 
traces of fire in the grand structure of 
the Winter Palace. The entire shell 
stands perfect, though, within, not a 
stone is left in its place. Two thousand 
workmen are now swarming about this 
vast hive, and the architect, Klein- 
michael, straining every nerve to re- 
deem his pledge of presenting this 
palace, ready inside and out, as it stood 
before, for the celebration of the Easter 
fetes. In one light this destrutdive fire 
has proved a blessing ; for the custom 
of consigning to solitude those suites of 
rooms occupied by a deceased sove- 
reign had here closed so many of the 
finest apartments, that in a few more 
successions the reigning monarch woiihl 
have been fairly turned out by the 
ghosts of his predecessors. The gilt 
cross, on the cupola of the private 
chapel of the palace, resisted the fury 
of the element, and glowing with in- 
creased brilliancy in the light of tlie 
furnace around it, was watched by 
many an anxious eye in the crowd of 
believers beneath, who ascribe -its pre- 
servation to miraculous intervention. 
This idea has proved a i)owerful engine 
in the bands of the architect, for under 
the conviction that a blessing rests on 
the palace the workmen toil with 
double assiduity at its renovation. 
Thence we proceeded down tlie splendid 
Nevski — over a graceful iron suspen- 
sion bridge with gilt tips ; passing tlie 
palace where Paul met his fate, in 
a room conspicuous by one window ] 
alone, and that a single sheet of plate 


glass. — Then past Peter’s original little 
house, a perfect Dutchman — the first 
humble stone of this great capital, 
which occupies one corner of the sum- 
mer garden, planted also by him. 
These are the resort of the beau moiide 
in the spring, before they disperse into 
the copntry ; and, pointing out to me 
the stunted elms, already almost dis- 
mantled of their scanty foliage, iny 
companion observed, with more of com- 
placency than of humility in his manner, 
that they gave s/u/c/e in the summer ! 
I..eaving these transparent thickets, we 
crossed one of the bridges of boats 
over the Neva, and entered the fortress 
on the Wassili-Ostroft*, or Basil’s is- 
land, the guard turning out at every 
barrier to salute the fort-major of 
Petersburg. Here many of the state 
prisoners, from the military delincjiieut 
of a few weeks' detention to the cap- 
tive for life, are confined. The church 
was the only accessible part, the taper 
gilt spire of which is one of the most 
striking objects in Petersburg from a 
distance. The interior was gaudy with 
gilding and drapery. lSer>ice was 
going forward— the priests, with their 
M’avy locks flowing on their shoulders, 
throwing about incense, muttering the 
mass, and staring at the strangers with 
equal unconceni. The most interest- 
ing objects were the tombs of several 
of the late Zars, including Alexander, 
and all of Catherine II. that could die, 
and around hung various captured 
standards — the gi*aceful crescent de- 
noting whence they had been wrested. 

We now continued our route to Ka- 
menoi-Ostroif, or the stone island, to 
Jelaghine, Krestofsky, &c., and other 
islands, forming a miniature archipe- 
lago, on which the emperor and the 
Grand Duke Michael, as well as many 
of the nobility, have summer residences. 
Here a pretty distribution of wood, 
water, and villa faintly recalled die 
idea of Virginia Water, though entirely 
on a stunted scale. The oak is seen 
here, but scarce rising above a shrub. 
We entered the imperial Datsch, or 
summer residence, at Jelaghine. The 
house is very simple: logs of wood 
were burning in the open grates, and a 
cast-iron staircase leading to the upper 
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rooms ; on the tliird story was a small 
chapel, and behind the altar a sanc- 
tuary, which my woman’s foot was for- 
bidden to enter. This is the rule in all 
Greek places of worship. The Dutsches 
of tlie nobility are all of wwd, the 
emperor’s alone being of stone, and 
tortured into every incongruous form 
that bad taste can devise; the whole 
touched up and picked out with painted 
cornices and pilasters, in red and yellow 
ochre, and, once done, left to the mercy 
of the seasons. Each has jiust enough 
^ound around to give the idea of an 
English tea-garden, with eveiy appur- 
tenance of painted wooden arch, temple, 
and seat to confirm it. At the same 
time it is here the established idea that 
such houses and such gardens are pre- 
cise fac-similes of an English country 
residence, and I fear rny kind com- 
[janion was a little chagrined at my not 
accepting this piece of homage to my 
native land. In this neighl)ourhood is 
also a Russian village, wo<’Kien cottages 
with deep rocjfs, and galleries running 
round like the Swiss, ornamented with 
most delicately carved w ood : of course 
here was also plenty of red, blue, and 
yellow, for it seems that without these 
primary crilours little can be done. 
The love of red, e«pecially, is so inhe- 
rent a taste in Russia, that red and 
heautifvl are, in a popular sense, ex- 
pressed by the same word. But tliis is 
evidently the show village of the capi- 
tal, and almost entirely let to families 
for the summer. As for the roads, they 
were ankle-deep in mud, and such as 
an English stjuire would hardly have 
suffered in his vicinity. 

Our sight-seeing, properly speaking, 
commenced with the Casan church, 
which stand.s like a bat with extended 
wings on an open space just where the 
St, Catherine's Canal inteihsects the 
Nevski ; the lx)dy of the church lieing 
small in compari.son with a grand .semi- 
circular peristyle of fifty-six columns, 
placed in rows of four deep. In the 
place before the church are two mag- 
nificent statues of Kutusoff, Prince of 
Smolenski, and of Barclay de Tolly. 
Altogether this edifice i.s a Fiij»erb 
specimen of what Russian architects, 
Knsuan quarries, and Russian mines 


can produce. The grand entrance door 
in the centre beneath the peristyle is a 
master-piece of genius. It is divided 
into ten compartments of subjects in 
bas-relief from the Old Testament, the 
intermediate spaces occupied with 
figures of saints in haut-relief, and 
heads starting from circular frames; 
all of the most exquisite design, exyres- 
sion, and finish. We entered by a small 
ffldc door, and seemed transported in a 
moment to some hall of the genii: 
riches glittered around in fabulous pro- 
ftision, while a subdued light, a stupe- 
fying perfume, and a strain of unearthly 
harmony disposed the senses for mys- 
terious impressions. Pillars of polished 
marble, in one solid mass from top to 
base, with gilt pedestals and capitals, 
supported the roofs in couples. The 
altar was an open arch of dead and 
bright silver, in a frame-work of gold, 
siipp<^rted on semi-transparent jasper 
columns, and closed behind with a dra- 
pery of crimson velvet. The altar 
railings were each a bright, heavy 
colossus of solid silver, any one of 
which would have furnished a very 
respectoble sideboard. Several huge 
candlesticks, eight feet high, of the 
same virgin metal, were burning with 
candles of all sizes, from the pillar of 
wax to the lowliest tiijK*r, the various 
votive offerings of pilgrims, before 
shrines of incalculable riches, consist- 
ing of pictures of the Virgin and Child, 
or of particular saints ; the face and 
flesh |)arts alone Iwiiig painted, and 
those most barbarously, for the Greek 
church appears to qualify the idolatry 
by the furthest possible departure from 
nature; real precious stones forming 
the appropriate colours in head-dress 
or vest, and pearls, woven over, repre- 
senting the white drapery. In the 
centre from the dome hung a gigantic 
chandelier of silver, over a circular 
mosaic pavement of the most graceful 
designs. The priests, clad like sor- 
cerers, were murmuring their incanta- 
tions, and flinging alx)ut incense, while 
invisible voices in seraph tones chanted 
the resp.mses. And tlion to tuni from 
all this blaze and gorgeoiisiH*ss, from 
wall:; of silver, and hangings of pilaris, 
to the poor creatures who at this mo- 
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ment seeincd the only objects of such 
display ; —abject beings with tattered 
garments, decrepit Iwlies, and animal 
countenances, who stood crossing them- 
selves, bowing at intervals before the 
shrines till their foreheads resounded 
on the marble floor, and staring around, 
gaping, or spitting, iKitween every pros- 
tration, — old hap of nuns in filthy 
attire, — wretched cripples and loatli- 
some beggars, whom one seed pearl 
from the Virgin’s shoulder-knot would 
have enriched, hut to whom, in their 
faith, the sacrilegious thought, doubt- 
less, never occurred. Here also the 
trophies of conquered armies hung 
around; but this time the Mgle was the 
emblem. Kutusofl’s tomb is the only 
monument in the interior, and this is 
shortly to be removed. This church is 
dedicated to the. holy Virgin of (^asan, 
so called from a picture of the Virgin 
in the town of Casan, which has an 
immense reputation for miracles. It is 
also distinguished by the peculiarity of 
two unequal transepts; not, as some 
have alleged, from the peculiar form of 
the Greek cross, but simply for want of 
space on the canal side to continue tlie 
building. 

Having thus taken the aggregate of 
a Russian church interior, for the rest 
are mere repetitions of the same barbaric 
splendour, unsanctified by true art, we 
proceeded to the Academy of Arts, on 
the Wassili-Ostrof. This is one of 
those outwardly splendid piles, with ten 
times more space than in England 
would be allowed for the same object, 
ten times more out of repair, and ten 
thousand times dirtier. At the cere- 
mony of Russian baptism the sign of 
the cross is made on the lips to say no- 
thing bad, on the eyes to see nothing 
bad, on the ears to h(.*ar nothing bad — 
and, it must be supptiscd, on the nose 
also, to smell nothing had ; for the Rus- 
sians do not seem inconvenienced by 
the trials to which this orpu is exposed 
on entering their dwellings. But to 
return to this odoriferous academy — 
the halls and ^staircase are all on a 
grand scale, and appropriately adorned 
with casts from the I^aocoon, the Gla^- 
diator, and otlier celebrated stages of 
antiquity. A stripling population, stu- 


dents in uniform, and cadets from the 
colleges, to whom it was a half-h^iday, 
were swarming in the extensive rooms ; 
seemingly under no restraint except 
that of a dancing-master, liefore whom 
about fifty of tliem were dancing qua- 
drilles with much grace and expression 
in a cloud of dust. They seemed to 
consider this very great fun, and twisted 
their slim male partners about most 
emphatically, while many a laughing 
eye turned upon the unbidden spec- 
tators, who, to own the truth, loitered 
longer in this room than the occasion 
reijuired. But in these times, when 
go^ dancing has proved a quick step 
to advancement in Russia, this accom- 
plishment is not to be neglected. The 
w'alls are lined with eight cartoons of 
boar-hunts and sylvan sports by RuIk'US 
and Snyders— the latter quite undeui- 
able — of great merit, though we could 
procure no information of their history. 
Also a fine marble bust of this magni- 
ficent emperor, which, had it been dug 
up in classic ground, would have been 
declared a Grecian demi-god — it was 
impossible to pass without admiration. 
I wish his douane were a little milder. 

But the great attraction was Briil loft ’s 
picture of the fall of Pompeii — an im- 
mense canvass— at least feet wide 
by 15 high, wliich now ranks as 
one of the lions of the capital. This 
picture is a gallery in itself, and one of 
absorbing lntere^t. Above the scene 
hangs the dense black cloud, as de- 
scribed by Pliny. To the right this is 
broken by a stream of forked lightning, 
whose livid light blends horribly with 
the red-hot sulphureous glare of the 
volcano, the outline of which is dimly 
visible. In the centre of the picture, 
where the light falls strongest, lies the 
body of a female, her arms extended 
— a cryihg infant lying upon her, 
with one little hand clinging to the 
drapery beneath her bosom: she has 
evidently been killed by a fall from 
a chariot, one broken wheel of which 
is close to her, and which is seen 
borbe along at full speed in the dis- 
tance by two terrified horses, while 
the driver, the reins twisted round bis 
wrist, is dragged behind them. For- 
warder, on the right, is a group of 
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father, mother, and three sons : the 
aged iather, trying with one hand to 
ward otF the show er of ashes, is carried 
in the arms of the eldest son, w'ho, 
helmeted like a soldier, is carefully 
picking his way among the falling 
stones. The younger, (piite a lad, is 
supporting tlie old man’s feet, and 
gazing with a countenance of agony at 
a tottering monument. The second sou 
is supplicating his mother to trust her- 
self aLo in his arms ; hut, half extended 
on the ground, she gently repulses him, 
and afleetiouatcly urges his ow n safety. 
The expression and lighting of this 
group is beyond all praise. In the right 
corner of tlie picture is a lover bearing 
the body of his fainting mistress ; from 
the chaplet on her head, and other bri- 
dal ornaments, they appear to have berti 
just uni tell. Behind is a grey horse in 
full light, furious with terror, his rider 
clinging with every muscle ; while, 
half hidden, api)ears a frantic figure, 
its nails fa.stened into the animal’s back 
in the attempt to mount. On the left 
of the centre is a terror-stricken family 
— father, motlu*r, and two children, 
cowering half naked beneath the red- 
hot hail, and forming a dark mass in 
opposition to a concision of figures in 
full light behind them — some escaping 
terrified from the tottering portal of a 
building — others b<;arlng children or 
valuables in their arms — a priest with 
the golden vessels of the temple — and 
in the midst an artist, Briilloff himself, 
carrying his box of implements on his 
head. The picture terminates with a 
group of C’hristians, with an anachroiitic 
chalice and censer, intended by their 
pious resignation and attitude of devo- 
tion to contrast with the wild, hopeless 
terror around. But these are the least 
effective of the comfiosilion. 

The critics ‘have been busy upon the 
redundancy of interest and the multi- 
plication of groups which the artist has 
crowded together ; but as these strictly 
unite ill telling the same story, and as 
the interest is chiefly concentrated in 
the principal group, this objection does 
not seem more legitimate here than in 
any of th$. "crowded scenes of adoration, 
terror, or rejoicing, those of Mr. Martin 
which arc familiar to the ^ 


world. The more ohjectionahle parts 
are the disjointed buildings on the right 
and left, witli statues bowing forward 
in the act of falling, which internipt 
rather than heighten the intended 
effect. Living objects may be given 
in every transient movement ; the mo- 
mentary flash may be portrayed be- 
cause never viewed in any other form ; 
the rocking billows may be imitated 
because seldom seen at rest ; but to fix 
a mass of stone in a position which it 
can neither siistaii^ nor the eye follow 
for one instant, is as much in opposition 
to the laws of art as to those of gravity. 
Otherwise the drawing is magnificent, 
the colouring vividly true, and the 
effect of light and shade, and the mere- 
tricious glow afforded by the nature of 
the subject, sufficient to have seduced a 
less masterly artist from the severity of 
design which Hrullolf has observed. 
At the same time it would have l>een 
physiologically more interesting had 
this first Russian painter of any emi- 
nence evinced a distinctive national 
character, however meagre or stiff, 
instead of continuing in the long-w orn 
elements of the Occidental schools. 
But this may be simply accounted for 
by the siipi)ositioii, generally adopted 
here, that Brii Hoff ’s nationality lies only 
in an assumed termination to his name, 
after the precedents of Madame Bel- 
loclii and M. Tiirnerelli, familiar to the 
f^nglish world ; though the object here 
sought being precisely inverse, it is 
more creditable to the sense of the 
nation. 

This picture was painted for M. De- 
midoff, for the sum, it is said, of 
80,000 roubles, or nearly £4000, and 
by him presented to his imperial ma- 
jesty, who placed it in this academy. 
Another just completed, a Cruci- 
fixion, by Briilloff, forms the altar- 
piece to the new Lutheran church. 
The body of the Saviour is splendidly 
drawn, but otherwise he ha.s infused no 
freshness of idea into this oft-used sub- 
ject; and a Predella picture below, 
the administration of the Sacrament, 
is infinitely higher in interest. Inferior, 
however, as this altar-piece is to his 
Fall of Pompeii, it is nevertheless ill 
bestowed ; or rather it would be diffi- 
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cult to say what grade of merit would 
be compatible with this temple of abject 
architecture, only to be classed with 
the mountebank churches of our George 
I.*s time. Alternately Grecian and 
Saxon without, and painted within in 
a gewgaw taste, better befitting a 
theatre than a place of worship, this 
edifice unfortunately occupies a conspi- 
cuous position on the Nevski Prospect 
With this exception, I hardly passed 
a building that did not in some way lay 
claim to my admiration. So much, 
however, has been written, and most 
justly so, in praise of the masonry of 
Petersburg, that any further* comment 
on my part is superfluous. On the 
other hand, considering how our Eng- 
lish feelings have been wounded, in the 
reflection that most of the beautiftil 
edifices of the olden time which adorn 
our capital arc placed where they can 
neither Ikj ap])roached nor appreciated, 
while those of the motlcm are allowed 
space and air, as if only to expose their 
defects, I consider that a little con- 
scientious detraction of these northern 
upstarts may be more acceptable. The 
buildings, it is time, are with rare ex- 
ception magnificent or graceful, and 
generally consistent in style; but as 
they arc built so are they left ; and as 
neither a Russian sun nor a Russian 
frost can be trusted for gentle treat- 
ment, the stucco falls off, the paint 
blisters up, the wcxxl-work decays, and 
none of these items Ixdng renewed, the 
edifice soon exhibits a want of finish, 
which an English eye must lose some 
of its home recollections to over^k. 
But, habituated to the sight, no RiJfcan 
eye is offended by this mixture of shab- 
biness and grandeur. Added to this, 
their houses are wretchedly glazed and 
wretchedly shod. Except an occasional 
square of plate glass, everywhere beau- 
tiful, not a pane is seen through which 
a beauty would care to be criticised ; 
nor, beyond the Nevski, which is laid 
with a level mosaic pavement of wood, 
is there a foot of pavement in St. Peters- 


burg which would allow you to con- 
verse in an open carriage with this 
same beauty in comfort Around the 
winter palace it is execrable — such 
holes as an infant Zarowitch might be 
lost in ; and, lest this should seem over- 
drawn, I can add what I myself was 
eye-witness to, viz., an Ischvouschik 
composedly washing his droschky in a 
colossal puddle, fiill in sight of the 
palace windows, after which he washed 
his face and hands in the same, and 
drove off. There remains, however, 
to be said, that in a country which, 
seven months in the year, strews tiie 
streets with a white smooth pavement 
of its own, the rough flag-stones of art 
cannot be so carefiilly tended as else- 
wl^re. And now, lest my pen should 
be deemed invidious, let us turn to the 
splendid granite blocks in which the 
Neva and all tributary streams and 
canals are l)ound ; solid, polished piles 
which no mortar has ever defaced, 
Ixing cramped together with iron : or 
let us acknowledge the patronage which 
Russia has afforded our English iron- 
works, which here relieve these sturdy 
masses with a l)order as elegant as it 
is light, w hile the various canals, the 
Fontanka, the Moika, and the St. Ca- 
therine’s Canal, all similar in size, and 
clad with the same monotony of granite, 
wrere it not for the purposely varied de^, 
signs of their graceful iron palisadings, . 
would greatly perplex the stranger. 
M^y of the chief noblemen’s palaces 
are faced with cast-iron grilles of the 
most costly w orkmanship, bearing the 
badge of Oriental taste in the richly 
gilt arrowy-head ; while the palisading 
of the summer gardens is so renowned, 
that the story of our countryman who 
came expressly from England to see it, 
and immediately returned, is here con- 
sidered as a very credible piece of 
homage. But the many im^cilities 
ascribed to English travellers by fo- 
reigners would nil a chapter in them- 
selveC: ^ pity they are so oflcn 

true. ; ' 
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The Hermitage— Qualifications for sight-seeing— Promenade on the pavements of teeNevski 
— Disproportion of population — Duke de LeuchteulM'rg and Grand Duchess Marie — English 
Church— English Factory — Petersburg from the tower of the Admiralty— Its insecure 
position— High winds— A Russian marriage ceremony. 


To attempt to descrilk? in one letter a 
building groaning with the accumulated 
collections of an ambitious, unsparing, 
absolute, and, in some few instances, 
discriminating imperial dynasty — one 
which would re«iuire visits of weeks in 
succession, and engross a volume' of 
description— would be as vain as to 
pretend to comprise the British Museum 
in a few pages. F or a detiiil of the far- 
famed Hermitage, fitting and well- 
named retreat for such an imjjcrial 
anchorite as Catherine II., I must 
refer you to works of great length 
already devoted exclusively to it, with- 
out the aid of which my own superficial 
view would have been of little avail. 
After undergoing the positive labour of 
viewing a palace of this description — 
after running through forty magnificent 
and glittering apartments, beyond the 
first tell of which the powers of atten- 
tion can no longer possibly be com- 
manded, the miserable sight-seer re- 
turns with a head swimming with the 
colours ami forms of every school, 
through w’hich the delicious Allia 
Madonna, by Raphael ; the pale fast- 
worn Christ, by Leonardo da Vinci ; a 
whole .succession of valuable lights, by 
Rembrandt ; a never-to-l)e-forgotU‘n 
Pordeijone; and, for the sake of na- 
tionality, the Infant Hercules stran- 
gling the Serpent, by our Sir Joshua, 
though not among the most attractive 
of his productions, are dimly strug- 
gling; while Dresden jars and Ma- 
lachite vases; heads of Russian mar- 
shals and bodies of Thibet idols ; golden 
trees, peacocks, owls, and mushrooms ; 
the grown-up playthings of a semi- 
Iiarbario court; portfolios of first-rate 
prints ; coses of gems and canmps, and 


whole swarms of natural history, are 
jostling each other in hopeless confu- 
sion ; all entering in the enchanting 
vista of Raphaers cxciuisite Loggie, of 
which a perfect fac-siinile here exists, 
and w’liich alone is more than enough 
for the time 1 spent tlicrc. How then 
can 1 draw' light out of this chaos? 
No; the Hermitage must be left to 
those who have given, or can give, it 
all the re([iusite time. But no English 
heart will traverse this gallery without 
murmuring at the national indifierence 
which could first allow the Houghton 
Collection to be transported hither, or, 
worse still, at the inexplicable state 
economy that only a few months back 
permitted Nicholas I. to lay liis iron 
grasp upon a few of the finest uictures 
which ever entered or certainly ever 
quittetl the English shores — I mean 
those choice morsels from Mr. Coes- 
velt’s gallery, which 1 last had the 
pleasure of seeing in his house on Carl- 
ton Terrace. 

In these travelling times an inherent 
talent for sight-seeing is a blessing not 
su/^cntly to be prized, one equally 
commendable in its exercise as in ibs 
reward. It includes many Christian 
virtues, and a large share of corporeal 
strength. It reiiuires its ixissessor to 
be meek, loiig-sutlering, and lx?lieving; 
to be patient where he feels no iu- 
tcrest, and to deny himself where he 
does; to he able to watch long, fast 
long, and stand long, and, finally, to 
kiss the rod when he has done; or, 
to choose another simile, sight-seeing 
taken in drops is a cordial, in draughts 
a poison. Between Baron S. and my- 
.self there is a perpetual amiable con- 
test, as to wliicli shall show most, or 
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see least. He tells me that he has my 
future good too miicli at lieart to mind 
my present fatigue, and I tell him that, 
like many an ally, he eaine to help, but 
stays to conquer. With military pre- 
cision he parcels Petersburg out into 
districts lays his plan of attack over- 
night, and the next morning to a 
minute he is at my door, and I am 
whisked olf to fresh feasts, where his 
high epaulettes always procure admis- 
sion, before the last are more than 
swallowed. Altogether I fear he has 
to do with a most thankless recruit : 1 
wait with patience and attend with 
submission, but, the moming’s work 
over, hasten to evaporatt all newly- 
acquired knowledge, and compromise 
matters with my kind task-master by a 
graceless stroll on the cold sunny pave- 
ments of the Nevski. 

Hero it is that Kussians of all garhs 
and ranks pass before you. Here stands 
tlie Isehvonschik, loitering carelessly 
beneath the trees of the avenue, who, 
catching your steady gaze, starts up 
and displays a row of lieautiful teetli 
beneath his thickly-bearded lip, and, 
pointing to his droschky, splutters out 
“ Kudi vani ugoilno V* or ** Whither 
does it please you?” Here stalks tlie 
erect liiissiaii peasant, by birth a serf, 
and ill gait a prince, the living effigy 
of an old patriarch, bearded to the 
waist, his kaftan of sheep-skin, or any 
dark cloth, wrapt round him, the 
ample front of w hich, confined at the 
waist by a belt of bright colour.s, con- 
tains all that another would stow in a 
pocket, literally portraying the words 
of Scripturi', “ full measure sliall men 
pour into }our bosom.” Contrary to 
all established rule, he wears his shirt, 
always blue or red, over his trowsers, 
his trowsers under his boots, and doubt- 
less deems this the most s^sible ar- 
rangement. And look ! here go a posse 
of Russian foot-soldiers, w'ith close- 
shorn head and face, and brow-beat 
look, as little of the martial in their 
dusky attire as of glory in their hard 
lives, the mere drudges of a review, 
whom Mars would disown. Not so 
the tiny Circassian, light in limb and 
bright m look, flying past on his native 
barb, armed to the teeth, with eyes like 


loadstars, which the cold climate can- 
not quench. Now turn to the slander 
Finn, with teeth of pearl, and hair so 
yellow that you mistake it for a lemon* 
coloured handkerchief peeping from 
beneath his round hat : or see, among 
the whirl of carriages three and four 
abreast in the centre of the noble street, 
that handsome Tartar coachman, his 
hair and heard of jet, sitting gravely, 
like a statue of Moses, on his box, 
while the little postillion dashes on 
with the foremost horses, ever and 
anon throwing an anxious look behind 
him, lest the ponderous vehicle, which 
the long traces keep at half a street’s, 
distance, should not be duly following; 
and within lolls the f)ale Russian 
beauty, at w hose candess bidding they 
air are hurrying forw ard, looking as 
apatlietic to all the realities of life as 
any other fine lady in any other counfry 
Avould do. Tliese are the pastimes 
which the traveller finds in the streets 
of Petersburg, which make the hours 
fly swiftly by, further beguiled by the 
frequent question and frequent laugh, 
as you peep into tlie various magazines, 
listen to the full-mouthed sounds, and 
inhale the scent of Russian leather, 
with which all Petersburg is most 
appropriately impregnated. 

No one can assert, how ever, that this 
is a gay capital : its population is one 
of wheels more than of men, without 
whose restless w hirl the streets would 
he as lifeless as London at four o’clock 
in the morning. Here are no busy, 
noisy pedestrians, that mainspring of 
gaiety in otlier cities ; and of the few 
who do tread her huge squares and 
drawn-out strt?ets not above one woman 
is seen to four men. It is true the 
court and beau nionde w'ere still at their 
summer haunts, but these only contri- 
bute an artificial effervescence during 
the fashionable part of the day, and 
cannot be classed as a characteristic 
of activity. The imperial family are 
not yet returned from Zarskoe Selo to 
the Auitchkoff palace, their temporary 
residence — but, meanwhile, the great 
topic of the day is the arrival of the 
young Duke^ de Leuchtenberg, the 
fianed of the eldest grand duchess, 
Marie. “Not a fine party for her,” 
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as the Bavarian Chargi? d’Aflaires, 
translating his French ideas more can- 
didly than correctly, observed to me ; 
but an imperial instance of a marriage 
of inclination, though by some busy- 
bodies declared to be restriett'd to the 
grand duchess. 

Yesterday being Sunday, my first 
drive was to tlie hhiglish church, an 
institution requiring no date to remind 
us that it was founded in tlie old time 
when attachment to the church was not 
questioned, and liberal endowments 
thought the wisest economy, and which 
now, by mainly contributing to keep 
up the real national spirit, makes a 
worthy return to the descendants of 
those w'ho established it. The church 
itself is a splendid building on the Eng- 
lish quay, riclily fitted up, and capable 
of holding a congregation of twelve 
hundred. The living is of considerabl 
value, and now worthily occupied by 
the Rev. Ed. Law, whose residence is 
under the same roof with the church, 
w’ith tho.se of the clerk and sexton ad- 
joining, all maintained on the same 
liberal f(x)ting. In truth, nowhere can 
England bo seen to better advanfcige 
than in the person of the British Fac- 
tory — a body of English merchants 
who settled here in the middle of last 
century, — as soon, indeed, as tliis new 
capitil afforded any commercial advan- 
tages, and who have firmly transplanted 
to this northern soil the fairest blos- 
soms from tlie parent tree. Every 
charitable custom is perpetuated — every 
hospitable anniversary celebrated — and 
every public rejoicing or iiiourning ob- 
served with jealous loyalty. The fami- 
lies, most of them highly ari.stocratic 
in descent, keep carefully ahwf from 
aJI Russian .society, and an intermar- 
riage with Russian is a circumstance 
of the* rarest occurrence. At the same 
finie this veiy adherence to national 
prejudices if you will — has pro- 
cured them universal respect. It is a 
mistake to suppose that foreigners like 
u?i the Ixjttcr for imitating them. The 
ernperor knows that his .sixteen hiin- 
<lre(l EnglUh children will always 
respect the existing laws, and wishes, 
perhaps, that the rest of his family were 
a> peaceable. It is true tliey grumble j 


a little occasionally at a new ukase, but 
tliis is their prerogative wile ther abroad 
or at home. Owing to the English 
habits of business— their punctuality, 
exactness, and probity, — many a prac- 
tical, useful institution has arisen of 
which tlie Russians equally benefit. It 
will be easily imagined tliat the straight- 
forward English merchant, equ illy 
accustomed and conqiellcd to trust his 
dependents in the various responsibili- 
ties of a counting-house, found but a slip- 
pery colleague in the merry, lazy, thiev- 
ing Russian; at the same time the 
wi^es of the English to their inferiors 
being as much higher as their treatment 
was more humane, it became the inte- 
rest of both parties to reform an evil 
which gave the one a bad servant and 
deprived the other of a good master. 
A company, or arttU, as it is termed in 
Russian, has, therefore, been formed, 
which pledges itself for the honesty of 
its members, or makes good the defici- 
encies which a dishonest member may 
occasion. The privileges and certainty 
of good employment are the induce- 
mvut to enter, and there is not an Eng- 
lish merchant house in Peforshurg who 
dix*s not employ one or more of these 
Artel Ischiks. And thus a principle, 
seemingly inherent in the English na- 
ture, that of making it a man’s interest 
to be honest, has here engendered a 
habit which subsequently may claim a 
higher motive. 

Upon the conclusion of service we 
drove to the Admiralty, the shops all 
open, and no sign of the sabbath, and 
after the due delay which accompanies 
all things, whether great or small, in 
Russia, obtained leave to ascend the 
tower. Emerging at the base of the 
gilt spire we stood among the colossal 
statues which adorn the platform, and 
were greeted with a most peculiar 4riew, 
Petersburg, with its Oriental spires and 
domes, and many tributary islands, lay 
couched low beneath us, while, fivr as 
the eye could reach, spread a naked 
waste of land and water, each equally 
fiat, and dotted as sparingly as possible 
with signs of life. The oiil^ moun- 
tainous forms were presented in a sky 
of arctic clouds in every variety of 
bright, cold colour, which, hanging 
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over the distant walls and shipping of 
Cronstadt, melted imperceptibly into 
the horizon, and presented a back- 
ground as glorious as evanescent. 

No one can judge of the daring posi- 
tion of Petersburg who has not mount- 
ed oue of these her artificial heights, and 
viewed the immense body of waters in 
which she floats, like a bark overladen 
with precious goods ; while the autumn 
waves, as if maddened by tlie prospect 
of the winter’s long imprisonment, play 
wild pranks witli her resistless shores, 
deriding her false foundations, and 
overturning in a few hours the laboured 
erections of as many years. We wanted 
no one to recount the ho. .‘ors of an 
inundation, for this is the season when 
tlie waters levy their annual tribute. 
A south-west wind was lifting the gulf 
furiously towards the city — the Neva 
was dashing along, rejoicing in its 
strength — tossing the keels of the ves- 
sels over the granite quays, disjointing 
the planks of the floating bridges, and 
threatening all who ventured across 
witli sea-sicknesM, if with no worse dan- 
ger. The water had already taken 
possession of some of the wretched out- 
skirts of the city, adding more misery 
where there seemed enough before, 
while flags floated from the tower 
wdiere w o stood to warn the inhabitants 
of tlieir danger ; and before we quitted 
our station, guns from the fortress, the 
appointed signal on such occasions, 
bade those remove who had aught to 
save. But pleasant sites and natural 
advantages are the easy tools of a 
limited monarchy — nought but an abso- 
lute will could have compelled a splen- 
did capital from the depths of a swamp. 
The founding of Petersburg might be 
the grant of civilisation to Russia, but 
it was ajlso the sign manual of auto- 
cr^y, and. Peter the Great reasoned 
mAi like tlic despot than the philan- 
thropist, in foreseeing that wherever 
the Imperial Queen Bee thought fit to 
alight, Uiere would the faithful or ser- 
vile Russians swarm. 

But now it is time to quit our station, 
which a thermometer at lO'^ of Fahren- 
heit rendered no enviable eminence ; 
therefore, descending as we came, we 
traversed the reeling bridge in safety. 


and had given up all thought of further 
novelties for the day, when, passing the 
interminable Corps des Cadets — the 
longest fa9ade in the known world, 
our attention w as caught by the most 
delicious strains of vocal music, ami 
observing the chapel part lighted up, 
and carriages waiting, Baron S. pro- 
nounced a Russian w’edding to be going 
forward. In a moment the check-string 
was pullctl, the horses’ heads turned, 
and wc alighted at the doorway. Tlie 
chapel itself was on tlie second story, 
divided off with glass doors, which we 
were proceeding to open much to our 
satisfaction, when, with all the dignity 
of high integrity, the officials rushed 
to repulse us — not, however, till we had 
caught a tantalizing glimpse of a fair 
girl with a rueful countenance standing 
before an altar, with candle in hand, 
as if about to light her own funeral pile, 
and a gentleman of no very promising 
exterior at her side. This was enough 
to have fired the ardour of a saint ; but 
in our hurry, bethinking ourselves only 
of a terrestrial remedy, we applied that 
infallible key, fitted to all hearts as 
well as doors in Russia ; looks of inte- 
grity vanished, smiles of bland ac- 
quiescence ensued, and in a moment 
“ all tlie doors flew ojicn.” We entered, 
and mixed among tlie bridal party, and 
gradually advancing, found ourselves 
within a few paces of the bride, and I 
trust diverted her thoughts pleasantly, 
for the ceremony was long, and the 
bridegroom old enough to have been 
her grandfather. The ill-sorted pair 
stood together in the centre of the small 
chajHd before an altar, each holding a 
taper as emblem of the light of their 
good works; and, between them and 
the altar, a stout burly priest, witli hand- 
some jovial countenance and find flow- 
ing beard and hair ; on either hand a 
subonlinate. After reading prayers at 
some length, he gave the bridegroom a 
golden ring, the shining metal typify- 
ing that henceforw'ard he should shine 
like the sun in his spouse’s eyes ; and 
to her one of silver, emblem of the 
moon, as reminding her to borrow ligh|| 
solely from the favour of her husband’* 
countenance — an admonition which in 
this instance seemed doubly necessary. 
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Tliesc were exchanged tunid>t u pro- 
fusion of bowings and crossings, the 
choristers, about twenty in numl)er, 
dressed in tlie court iniiform, taking up 
the “ Ghospodi Poinilui/' or “ Lord 
have mercy on us,” in strains wliich 
seemed hardly of this cartli. The priest 
then addressed the pale girl, whom we 
ascertained to be an orphan, marrying 
ft )r a home, in an extempore exhorta- 
tion upon the duties awaiting her, with a 
manner so gentle and persuasive, his full 
Russian flowing so harmoniously from 
his lips, tliat, though not comprehend- 
ing a word, my attention was riveted 
and my heart touched. The bridegroom, 
who stood without any disceniihle ex- 
pression whatsoever on his countenance, 
received the same admonition in his 
turn ; the priest, or pope^ as they are 
termed in the Russian church, alter- 
nately putting on and off his high 
mitr^ cap, wliich with his costly robes 
gave him the air of a Jewish high- 
priest. Til is concluded, the sacrament, 
here taken with the elements nii.xe<l, 
was administered, which, besides the 
sacred meaning received in all Christian 
churches, on this occasion further typi- 
fies the cup of human joy and sorrow 
henceforth to be shared by a married 
couple. Of this each partook alternately 
three times, and then kissc'd the book 
on the altar. The attendants now' 
brought forward two gilt crowns, w Inch 
were received with reverence and many 
crossings by the priest, and two gentle- 
men in plain clothes advancing from 
the family party in which we had 
iLSurped a place, tcxik the crowns, and 
the priest blessing the couple with their 
respective names of Anna Ivanovna and 
Peter Nicolai witch, placed the one on 
the man's head, and held the other over 
that of the girl, whose head-dress did 
not admit of a nearer approach. This 
latter, with her veil flowing from the 
back of her head, her long white gar- 
ments, and pensive looks, seemed a fair 
statue beneath a golden canopy ; while 
the poor man, encumbered with candle 
in one hand, the perpetual necessity of 
sing himself with the other, and 
stupendous head-gear, looked quite 
a ridiculous object, and, vainly atteiiipt- 
Ug tP boF with his body and keep liis 


head erect, w as near losing Ids crown 
several times. In this, however, lies 
the pith of the ceremony ; so much so 
that the Russian wtwd to marry is lite- 
i*ally to crown. This pageantry con- 
tinued some time, while copious por- 
tions of the Scriptures were read, holy 
water strewed round, and clouds of in- 
cense flung a'oout the pair ; their - unts 
called upon to protect tliem ; and, lastly, 
a solemn invocation addressed to the 
Alndghty to bless these Ids children 
like Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and 
Rebecca, Joseph and Mary, &c. ; to 
keep them like Noah in the ark, Jonas 
in the fish’s belly, and the Hebrew cap- 
tives in the fiery furnace ; and, that 
tradition miglit not he omitted, to give 
them joy such as the Empress Helen 
felt on discovering the true cross. 
Then, taking a hand of each in his, 
the priest drew them, himself walking 
backwards, and the crown-bearers fol- 
lowing in slow procession, three times 
round the altar. Now the crowns were 
taken off, kissed three times by bride 
and bridegroom, the choristers ceased, 
the altar disappeared, and priests and 
attendants, retreating backwards to 
the chancel end, vanished behind the 
screen, and all was silent in a moment. 

Here you will conclude the ceremony 
terminated, so at least thought we, and 
so perhaps did tlie happy couple, who 
seemed well nigh exhausted ; hut now 
the ci-devant crown-bearers seized upon 
the bride, hurried her to llie screen 
which divides off the Holy of Holies in 
a Russian church, where she prostrated 
herself three times in rapid succession 
before the pictures of two saints, touch- 
ing the floor at each plunge audibly 
with her fair forehead, the exertion 
being so great that, but for the support 
of her attendants, she must have sunk. 
The gentleman was left to prostrate 
himself unassisted, which done, each 
kissed the picture the requisite three 
times. And now the bridal party ad- 
vanced to congratulate — the bride's 
tears flowed fast— a general kissing 
commenced, and we sounded a rapid re- 
treat, for in the crowd and confusion it 
seemed very immaterial on whom this 
superabu i idance of caresses m ight alight. 

It is only just to say that the whole 
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ceremony’ was highly impressive, so 
much so as quite to overbalance the 
admixture of orientalisms and tradi- 
tions which pervaded it. I should also 
add that marriage in Russia is entirely 
indissoluble— that no kind of relation- 
ship within the fifth degree is permit- 
ted ; two sisters may not even marry 
two brothers; tliat more than three 
times no one can be united in wedlock, 
nor even that without previoiLs fast and 
penance to qualify the sin ; and that a 
priest can never marry a second time, 


so that a priest’s wife is as much 
cherished as any other good thing that 
cannot be replaced. 

We returned home, but my thoughts 
involuntarily followed that pale girl 
whosq early marriage it had been our 
fate to witness. 1 longed to whisper to 
her words of hope that the rough-look- 
ing stall* she had chosen to lean upon 
through life might prove a kind and a 
true one. But gocid looks are truly 
nothing— fobjet qu’on aime a toujours 
de beaux yeux. 
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LETTER THE FIFTH. 


Change of lodging—Corner of a dining-room— View of a Rusidan prison— Detention 
trial— Account of the Conspiracy of 1826. 


Until within a short time I had not 
been able to persuade m3'self to abandon 
the last few associations which threw 
an English colouring over my dwell- 
ing in the Galernoi Oulitea, or Rue 
des Galores, and yield to the kind soli- 
citations of Baron S. and his amiable 
lady to remove entirely to their house. 
But now, as my time was fast drawiug 
to a close, they came regularly to attack 
me. “ It is no inconvenience in the 
world, we have plenty of accomm<xia- 
tion,'* said the baroness, “ and all at 
your service.’* “ We can take no de- 
nial, we have eight rooms,” said the 
baron, “ and you shall ch<K)sc which 
you please.” And then the lady iK'gan 
again, and wuhal her very beautiful 
Isis-like face lighted up with such an 
expression of good-will and cordial 
kindness, that I must have been made 
of stone, or, what is harder still, of 
utter human selfishness, to have al- 
lowed the few thin ghosts of English 
comfort which hovered over my pre- 
sent dwelling to triumph over the 
pleadings of a lovely flesh and bIfXKl 
countenance like hers. If this be the 
type of female beauty here, Petersburg 
must be a paradise of charms ; hut the 
baroness is a German, and her beauty 
of no individual nation, unless it be of 
the ancient Greek. 

I surrendered, therefore, a willing 
prisoner, and the next day was re- 
ceived with one of the best attributes 
of our fatherland, viz., an English wel- 
come. “ And now,” said the baron; i 
his pale face glowing with hospitality, i 
“ here are eight apartments ; sidect 
which you please for your sleeping- 
room. Here are the two drawing- 
rooms, there the dining-room ; there,*’ 
pointing to the right, is my wife’s 
cabinet; there,” poiuting to tlie left. 


! “ is my own writing-room ; further on 
I is our bed-room; in short you have 
I only to choose, and never was a guest 
more welcome.” By the tardiness of 
my answer my kind host doubtless 
thought tliat I was inclined to be diffi- 
cult in my choice ; so drawing-rooms, 
dining-room, dressing-room, wTiting- 
room, sleeping-room, and even chil- 
dren’s room, and 1 know not what be- 
side, were duly recapitulated, and still 
their guest hesitated. Could they but 
have looked into my heart and seen 
the spacious vision of eight spare bed- 
rf)oms, all fitted up with English pri- 
vacy, which to that moment had occu- 
pied it, my silence would Iiave no 
longer puzzled tliem. After all 1 was 
not so new to foreign ha!)its, but that I 
might have suspected the trutli ; so 
hastily considering what would be fur- 
thest from the children, furthest from 
the soldiers, and most to myself, I mo- 
destly selected the dining-room. Ac- 
cordingly, when I entered for the night, 

I found an ample corner partitioned 
off by a screen, all my tilings arranged 
in order, and, if the chief ingredient of 
a good night be sound sleep, I had no 
reason to complain. 

In his high military post Baron S. 
is unremittingly occupied, for business 
is not considered such in Russia with- 
out an incredible consumption of paper 
and ink, and all his spare time, when 
he has no guests to whom to show the 
lions of his capital, is spent in his little 
family of infant l)eanties.* The two 
youngest, twins, were brought in by 

• Since writing the above Colonel and Ha- 
rone&s8. have experienced nn aillietion M'liicli 
lias given them a mournful reputation in 
Petersburg ; the scarlet fever, the scourge of 
this capital, having swept off live of their six 
children in four weeks’ time. 
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their Russian wet-nurse, wlio, with her 
high velvet cap embroidered with gold, 
came in for her share of ray traveller's 
privilege, and was considered with as 
much interest as the babes. These 
latter were still imprisoned in the ban- 
dages with which they continue to im- 
pede children's circulation, and keep 
down the population of this country. 
The only convenience, perhaps, con- 
sists in a facility of handling them as 
Jong as they are alive. The colonel 
held one upright in one hand ; its little 
head noddjmg about like a fading flower 
on a stiff iMlk — toutj c'est une 
harharie^'* said he, “ main on a fail le 
ineme avec moi and this v 's, perhaps, 
the best reason that could be given. 

From this scene we removed to a 
veiy different one. This buildilig, in 
which the colonel is allowed those me- 
morable eight rooms, and wliich is 
entirely under his charge, is one of the 
principal military establishments in 
Petersburg ; containing barrack-room 
for a standing force of twelve hundred 
men, and strong prisons for offenders 
of every kind, who are here secured 
and tried, and then passed on to various 
other governments for punishment. I 
accompanied the colonel to the chief 
prison, entering an ante-chamber where 
twenty soldiers kept guard before a 
grate of iron stanchions from floor to 
ceiling, and which led into a spacious 
apartment crowded with inmates. We 
entered, and tlic colonel uttered the 
military salute, “ Stiarova li f* “ All 
well ?" and was answered with “ Sdravic 
aelaienif’ or “ We wish you good 
health the equally national military 
answer in a simultaneous shout. Here 
were one hundred and four criminals, 
or rather prisoners, for trial, but all 
with crime pretty legible on their coun- 
tenances. Those apprehended for mur- 
der were chained hand and foot, and 
at least a fifth of the number were thus 
fettered. All nations and triljes of 
Russia were congregated here, Tartars, 
Finns, Calmucs, Bukharians, Circas- 
sians, &c., all wretched, vitiated looking 
beings, many fine in feature, but hideous 
in expression. The most remarkable 
was an Arabian princt*, a plunderer of 
the desert, fine, handsome, haughty, 


and hardened, a very Thug in impe- 
nitent expression, who drew up his fine 
figure as we passed along, and clanked 
his murderer's chains as proudly as if 
they had been the insignia of honour. 
It has not been at all times safe to 
enter this den, and the last fort-major, 
whose guard at the grate was neither 
so numerous nor so vigilant, narrowly 
escajHid with his life. The room was 
long, large, and lofty, well aired, and 
lighted by a row of strongly-barred 
sash-windows: at the one eiid were 
two pumps, w ith brass basins beneath 
them for the purification of the body ; 
and at the opposite end a Russian shrine, 
with ever-burning lamp, for that of the 
soul. Down the centre of the room 
was a wooden frame- work, sloping each 
way like the shallow' roof of a house, 
on which their coverlets were spread 
for the night ; and the room was clean, 
being washed by the prisoners once a- 
week. All otli^ admissible Immanity 
is also exercise * and that I might not 
tell England that tlie prisoners under 
his care were neglected, the colonel 
sent for a basin of soup from the pri- 
soners’ supper, and truly it was such as 
a more squeamish stomach might have 
relished. 

But the great evil is, that all tliis is 
too much in the power of the com- 
manding ofliicer to pervert and abuse, 
who, Iwiiig himself entirely without 
check or control, too often starves his 
prisoners to increase his own poor pay. 
The rank of a general, I am sorry to 
add, does not here pledge its owner to 
honesty ; and it is well known and as 
frankly acknowledged that the chef of 
a regiment will with impunity defraud 
his soldiers of their allowed weight dt 
rations, and pocket the surplus, or 
market them out to daily labour, of 
which he himself appropriates the 
wages. For here the individual who 
wears tlie emperor’s livery is denied 
the pride of knowing that he is absolved 
from that of any other master, and 
every soldier who will, leanis a trade, 
with the profits of which he endeavours 
to better his miserable condition. The 
best shoemakers, tinmen, basket-makers, 
&c., are soldiers. Imagine an English 
hotel-keeper sending to the royal bar- 
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racks for a soldier to liang his bells ; 
but such I have seen done liere. 

Besides these promiscuous prisons 
tliere are also solitary cells in this 
establishment for prisoners whose cause 
is of a more intricate nature. None, 
the baron assured me, he Ixdicved to 
be unjustly punished ; but the cruelty 
here consists iu the length of detention 
before trial. Frequently a prisoner 
waits two years before his trial comes 
on. There was one in a room al>ove 
us, he said, wdio had been detained 
twelve years. “ Maisy pauvre homniCy 
<jue J'tiire ! — U a itn ias ae papiers haul 
Ofjtnmc cela ;* and the colonel stretched 
his arms to their utmost limit. Thus 
it api^ears, taking this maximum of 
misery, and our late minimum of in- 
oonvenieucc, that the paper-mills in 
Russia are the engines which W’ork the 
grcate.st evils to all classes; a new 
species of abuse of the press! The 
emperor’s attention i^however, parti- 
cularly devoted to th* subject, which, 
it is to be hoped, may soon be remedied, 
and paper and ink no longer remain 
the tyrants they are. 

From Colonel S. I have received a 
most interesting account of the rebel- 
lion which greeted Nicholas’s accession 
to the throne, on the 14th of December, 
182G,ari historical occurrence of which 
we know but little, and than which few 
events have left deep<?r traces of their 
existence in public mistrust and private 
misery. As other means have put 
into uiy hands some valuable d<jcu- 
ments relating to the same, I am en- 
abled to tpve an account which 1 think 
will be interesting, and which may 
serve also to show the materials of 
which most plots are here composed. 

As early as 18 1 G, among the troops 
returning to Russia upon the conclusion 
of peace, were a few young oflScers — 
who, having become acquained with 
the politiccd tendency of various secret 
associations in Gennany, and fired with 
ideas, then less guilty than romantic — 
resolved upon establishing something 
similar in Russia. To these raw be- 
ginners rithers qiiickly joined them- 
selves; and in February, 1817, the 
basis was laid of an association called 
Society of die Public Good.” 


One of the chief members was a Olonel 
Pcstel, aide-de-caiu]) to Count Witgen- 
stein, who, being distinguished for 
talent and strength of ebaraeter, was 
intrusted with the formation of a code 
of rules. These, had their right or 
tlieir power in any way been adapted 
to the end proposed, would doubtless 
have been of great public benefit, e ‘ing 
principally directed towards the encou- 
ragement and maintenance of chariuible 
institutions, to the formation of schools 
on the Lancasterian principle, to tho 
better administration of jiu^ce in the 
courts of law (that most c^ng of all 
public abuses in Russia), and to the 
development of national industry and 
attainment of commercial pros|)erity. 
On the other hand, these benevolent 
statutts included the vows of a blind 
obedience, and the lilx'rty of resorting 
to the fnost violent means, even “ to 
the secret dagger and the secret cup.” 
To the maintenance of tlie society each 
member was to subscribe tlie twentieth 
part of his income, a condition which 
none seemed particularly anxious to 
fulfil, since at no time dws it appear 
that a sum of more than ,')i)()0 roubles, 
about 200 /., was collected, wliich was 
spent by Prince 'J'roiibetskoi, secretary 
to the body, but mt for the service of 
the same. This association rapidly 
grew in strength, but with their iium- 
lH*rs increased also their factions, and 
all their .sittings were characterised by 
disorder and want of integrity. 

It was not long before a false report 
of a design on the part of the Emperor 
Alexander to re-establish the kingdom 
of Poland, and retire with his court to 
Warsaw, gave rise to violent commo- 
tions, and to the first open project of 
regicide, and more than one member 
volunteerefi his arm for the deed. This 
bravado, however, frightened the more 
pnident or timid, and many subsequent 
convocations leant towards the repub- 
lican form of govemmeiit, to the banish- 
ment of every member of the imperial 
family, or to the retention of the 
Empress ElizaWth, Alexander’s wife, 
alone, as head of a limited monarchy. 
Occasionally tlieir thoughts Were de- 
voted to the form of constitution best 
adapted to tlieir views, at one sitting 
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selecting England £is a model, at another, 
Spain, and at a third, America ! And 
having become accjuainted with the 
existence of a powerful secret body in 
Poland, they mutually communicated 
their plans ; the Society of the Public 
Good binding themselves to acknow- 
ledge the independence of Poland, and 
to restore those conquered provinces, 
according to their phrase, “ not yet lius- 
sijiedf* whilst the Polish body pro- 
mised to abet every movement of its 
colleague, and to withhold the Grand 
Duke Constantine, Viceroy of Warsaw, 
from returning to Russia on any out- 
burst of the conspiracy. A further 
reinforcement was furnisi ''d by the dis- 
covery of another society in Russia, 
entitled “ The United Slavonians 
thus verifying the Russian proverb, that 
‘those who work in the d£Ujk have 
light enough to know theijFown.’* 
These combined forces, though sub- 
divided into numerous garrisons, and 
scattered about the empire, were never- 
theless designated in general as the 
Societies of the North and of the South; 
the former comprising Petersburg, the 
latter Moscow, Toulczyn, &c. ; of which 
latter, Pesh.*!, mentioned above, the 
mast dangerous member because the 
most resolute, one whom even his com- 
panions looked on with fear as “an 
ambitious, designing man,” — “ a Buo- 
naparte and not a Washington,” was 
tlie head. In the mean time the con- 
spiracy included .the most celebrated 
names, either in i^imily or fame, in 
Russia ; such as the Princes Troubets- 
koi, Obolensky, Baryatinski, Volkonski, 
Galitzin, &c. ; the names of Narisohkin, 
Tolstoi, Rosen, Mouraviefl^ four of 
them, Bulgarin, Bestucheff the author, 
&c. &c» To affirm that these were all 
military is useless in a country where 
to be a man is to be a soldier, and every 
means were employed to prepare for 
a struggle, by spreading disaffection 
among the soldiery, who, to do them 
justice, were only turned from their 
duty by an artful misrepresentation of 
the same, or by a direct ffibrication of 
the emperor’s orders ; while Bestucheff, 
one of Russia’s first writers, employed 
his pen in publishing seditious and ex- 
citing poems and addresses. 


Proceeding thus from one extreme to 
another, each fresh meeting of the con- 
spirators gave birth to wilder schemes 
of government, all pointing at self- 
aggrandisement in various shapes, while, 
with brutal sany froid^ the imperial 
family were condemned to a general 
massacre ; Pestel coolly counting on 
his lingers up to thirteen necessary 
murders, adding, “ I will prepare the 
bravos to deal the blows ; Baryatinski 
has several ready.” With their blood- 
thirstiness, however, their disorders 
kept pace, almost every sitting termi- 
nating in dissensions which nullified 
their resolves; and thus, under God’s 
providence, the Emperor Alexander 
slept safe in his bed though a traitor 
not seldom mounted guard at his door. 
For it is remarkable, that, of several 
who assumed the night-watch at the 
palace expressly for the purpose of 
murdering the emperor in his sleep, not 
one was found capable of carrying thi^ 
plan into execution. From time to 
time, it is believed, intelligence of this 
plot reached him, but weary with the 
weight of a Russian diadem, and care- 
less of his own life, he gave the subject 
no attention. In the June preceding his 
death, however, these reports (deserters 
from the cause not being wanting) 
assumed too responsible a shape to be 
neglected, and at Taganrog, whence 
he never returned, precautionary means 
were taken, which, while tliey did not 
in the least intimidate, served but to ag- 
gravate the party. The event of Alex- 
ander’s death was lamented by some of 
the conspirators, as an opportunity for 
open revolt lost never to be recovered ; 
by others, as having frustrated plans of 
private revenge. 

In the mean time the 14th of Decem- 
ber approached. This was the day 
appointed for administering the oaffis 
of fidelity to the trow in fhvour of 
Nicholas, who acceded to the throne, 
not less by the wish of Alexander thte 
by the voluntary renunciation of Con- 
stantine. This latter circumstance, 
however, was grasped as a pretext for 
disaffecting the soldiers. Although their 
plans were as unripe as ever they had 
been, or probably would have been, and 
but a small numl^r of the sworn assent* 
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bled in Petersburg, yet a rising for tlia' 
day was hastily resolved on, and Prino< 
Troubetskoi elected as the cliief. Th< 
disaffected officers ran through th. 
ranks, urging the soldiers not to take 
the oath to Nicholas, alleging that the 
Grand Duke Constantine was in irons, 
the Grand Duke Michael the same ; and 
that the former would increase the pay 
of all who remained fiiithful to him. 
Cries of “ Constantine and the Consti- 
tution were raised — the latter woixl, 
new to every Russian ear, and perfectly 
unintelligible to the simple soldiery, 
was explained to them as meaning Con- 
stantine’s w'ife! — and a more Inting 
sarcasm could not have l>een uttered. 
Arriving in this condition at the Grand 
Square, and beneath the windows of tlic 
Winter Palace, where the empress, with 
her whole court, were assembled, the 
revolt became apparent. Count Milo- 
radewitch and Colonel Stiirler, colonels 
of two regiments which refused to ol)ey 
their orders, were both assassinated in 
cold blofKi by Kahowsky, one of the 
most brutal of the conspiracy. The 
Grand Duke Michael, also, narrowly 
escaped with life. One moment of fear 
or irresolution on the part of the crown 
had turned the day, as it has done lye- 
fore now in Rus.««ia ; but the conspirators 
had mistaken their man. Nicholas 
stood forth in a character which he had 
never before had occasion to show. 
Firm to his rights, and dauntless in 
personal courage, he strengtliened the 
bravery of the faithful, and inspired 
many a wavering heart with instanta- 
neous eiithusiasm for his person. The 
rebels fought with desperation, but their 
numbers were few— their chief had 
dastardly abandoned bis j)ost, or, rather, 
had never appeared at it ; and after a 
few rounds of cannon had been dis- 
charged, this long-fermenting conspi- 
racy, which had formed visions alter- 
nately of liberty and dominion, which 
hikd projected the restorations of king- 
doms and the foundation of republics, 
which had promisetl provinces and 
places, and had anticipated bringing the 
proud Nicholas to conditions, if not to 
Q^r submission, was quelled before 
iU||ht, with nothing remaining butniis- 
triist in the bosom of the sovereign, and 


disgrace upon half the noble families 
in Uie empire. Now began the pain- 
ful task of investigation. Every day 
brought forth fresli convictions, and 
proofs strong as day light branded many 
as guilty, of whom the merest suspicion 
would have been deemed calumny. 
But no mean? had lieen neglected to 
secure adherents. Wives had n.^ ded 
their husbands, brothers their brethren. 

The commission seems to have been 
conducted with great justice and indul- 
gence ; and contrary to the usual custom 
of Russia, who, not content w ith cutting 
off the head of the hydra, generally 
sears all remembrance also with the 
utmost care, a summary of its proceed- 
ings was published. In all, one hundred 
and twenty-tliree were atljudged w'orthy 
:)f punishment, 'rhese w'ere divided 
nto tw^ve categories, of w hom the first, 
five irlRmmher, including Pestel and 
Kahowsky, were hanged ; tlie seermd 
degrailed and banished for life to Sibe- 
ria, with hard work in the mines; 
others degraded, with a certain portion 
jf hard labour an<l exile in jwoportion 
o their guilt ; whilst the twelfth class 
were sentenced to serve as common sol- 
liers, with power of promotion. Most 
yf tlieir wives and families followed the 
exiled ; and it is reported that the colony 
►f nobility which this relndlion traus- 
danted to Siberia are living there in 
;reat comfort, their labour being little 
fiore than nominal ; subscribing among 
hemselves for all the periodicals, news- 
•apers, and new works, w hich appear in 
he European world, and piquing them- 
wlves on the exclusive aristocracy of 
their circle. But this had better notl)e 
ooked closer into, or, much as the guilty 
are to be compassionated, our ideas of 
ight and wrong would be rather sluxjk- 
•d at an evasion in execution of sen- 
eiice, which proceeds neither from the 
epentance of the subject, nor the cle- 
iiency of the monarch. With respect 
.0 the latter, however, many of the sen- 
ene(*s have been mitigated, and some 
re already returned to their homes, 
x'jiring, nevertheless, the badge of the 
»ust ill their coarse privates* uniform 
nd other degrading restrictions. 

It is worthy of iiota that an English- 
uan, or one English-descended, of the 
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name of Sherwood, was the individual j name of Sherwood venwi, or Sherwood 
who more especially betrayed the con- the Faithful. 

spiracy to Alexander, though unfortu- My kind friend, Baron S., owts his 
uately from no motive beyond revenge, elevation to that day ; the murdered 
having 1)een degraded in the army for Colonel Stiirler was his brotber-in-Jaw, 
some misdemeanour. He afterwards and he himself is indebted for his life 
•eceived a pension, and the unmerited to the intervention of a friend’s arm. 
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LETTER THE SIXTH. 


PetonMon in Petersburg — The PettTsbtirg malady — Preparations for Northern travel — Jonmo/ 
to Narva — Troubles there— Entrance into Estonia— Intense cold— Wolves — llte station-house 
Loop — Arrival in Reval. 


J)Kn mensch denkty mid Gott Imkt; 
rharnme propose, et Dieit dispose. The 
third week in Octolter had been fixed 
for me to quit Petersburg, and Novem- 
ber was far advanced ere I eventually 
turned my back on it. I had closed 
my volume of sight-seeing ; I had 
quitted my tent in the corner of that 
friendly dining-room; and had re- 
turned to the English boarding-hou.st^ 
in order to start by the last pyroskaft* 
for Reval, when I suddenly' fell under 
that penalty — a kind of invisible douane 
in the air — to which all southern- 
bom sojourners in Petersburg sooner 
or later must submit. For it is a dis- 
agreeable fact, that no foreigner be- 
comes seasoned to the cxiialations of 
this swamp-based capital, without pay- 
ing entrance-fee in the shape of an 
attack of fever more or k.'^s acute. 
Stmie impeach the air, others the Neva, 
others the food ; but in my own cas** I 
am inclined to ascribe it to a too care- 
less defence against the cold, already | 
piercingly severe, and which disguised 
oeneath the ra}s of a bright and steady 
sun takes a novice to the climate com- 
pletely unawares. May every lonely 
traveller he half as well tended, for the 
kindest of Eugli.sh Samaritans and the 
best of English physicians were around 
me, and, ere I forget either, “ may my 
right hand forget its cunning.” In a 
few da^s I experienced no further in- 
convenience than that attending an 
active mind and a passive body, for 
** strength leaves u.s in {x>unds, but re- 
turns ill drachms,” and an unfeigned 
contrition for being so little mindful of 
the blessings of health while undis- 
putedly mine. Meanwhile it had be- 
come no easy matter to reach Reval, 
jny destination, for the last pyroskaff 


had ceased; diligences never had ex- 
isted : the bad si^ason, when autumn’s 
last wind and rain touch the confines 
of the winter’s first snow, — what, in 
other words, is here termed “ the little 
winter,” — had commenced ; and a jour- 
ney of three liundred miles, through a 
strange country and strange language, 
w'ore a discouraging aspect. Rut faint 
hearts must stay at home. In a short 
time a Russian man-serv'ant, trusty and 
responsible, though no Artidlschik, was 
found willing to escort a lady to Reval 
w ho could only sit still in the carriage, 
and not .so much as speak for herself. So 
he was brought up for my approliation, 
and proved to Ik* a brisk-looking, mous- 
tached little fellow’, who, knowing no 
language beyond his own, gazed on 
me as I sat propjuHl in my faiiteuil, 
with an air of compassion, as if to say, 
‘M’ll take care of you, poor thing!” 
and wa.s very eloquent to everybexly 
el.se. 

And now, by the advice of the ex- 
perienced, our measures w ere hastened ; 
for a frost had set in, which promised 
to carry away all floating bridges ’twixt 
Petei-sburg ami Reval ; after which a 
periotl ensues when travelling ceases, 
and even the islands forego all com- 
munication with the main Ixidy of 
Petersburg for at least a fortnight. 

What is there alH)ut this capital 
which reivders it so unlovcalde as a re- 
sidence? 1 had exjwrienced within 
its walls kindness as much beyond my 
expectations as my deserts—iiot only 
courtesy and ho.spitality, but real ge- 
nuine Christian goodness, and I turned 
away with a feeling of thankfulness 
that my life was not destined to be 
spent there. It seems as if the soil, 
revenging itself for having been taken 
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by force, and appropriated to a piiri>ose 
Nature never intended, inspires a sense 
of dreariness and loneliness which can 
hardly be rationally accounted for. I 
never read or heard of the English 
travelhT, sojourning beyond a few 
days, who did not quit Petersburg with 
a sentiment of release from bondage ; 
and many a Russian, long resident 
abroad, whose darling vision by day 
and night it has been to retire to his 
native capital with the fruits of his ex- 
patriation, has, upon experiment, owned 
the disappointment, and ended his days 
elsewhere. “ Je detesle Petersbourg 
is the tliankless sentence you hear from 
every month. 

Our journey commenced at six in 
the aflernoon of the 19th of November, 
a delay until daybreak being deemed 
highly hazardous. Anton on the box, 
and myself, loaded with as many 
clothes as a southlander wo\dd wear 
up in the course of a long life, nestled 
down comfortably in the caleche with 
as little inclination as power to stir. 
My light English straw hat had been 
banished by unanimous consent, and a 
close, silk, wadded cap, edged with fur, 
substituted. My English -lined fur- 
cloaks had l)een held up to derision as 
mere cobwebs against tlie cold, and a 
fox-fur, the hair long as my finger, 
drawn over them. All my wardrobe 
had been doubled and trebled, and even 
then my friends shook their heads and 
feared I was too thinly clad. Thus we 
sallied forth into the wild waste of 
darkness and snow, in which Peters- 
burg lay, travelling with four post- 
horses but slowly through the unsound 
snowed-up roads, which were, iiever- 
tlieless, not in the condition to admit 
of a sledge. Near midniglit I alighted 
at the second post-house from Peters- 
burg, the stages being on tlie average 
twenty-five wersts long, with four 
wersts to three miles. It was a line 
building outwardly, but otherwise a 
mere whitened sepulchi'e. Here the 
superintendent of the post-shibles, not 
being able to settle matters with Anton 
to mutual satisfaction, obtruded his fine 
person into my apartment, and bowing 
^cefiilly, and with many a command- 
ing gesture, poured forth a torrent of 


words of tlie utmost melody and ex- 
pression. He was a perfect patriarch : 
his fresh sheepskin caftan and rich flow- 
ing beard curling round a head of the 
loftiest Vandyke character, unbaring, 
as he spoke, a set of even, gleaming 
teeth, and lighted to advantage by a 
flaring lamp which hung above. I was 
in no hum to interrupt him. Finding 
his eloqiflnce not to the pur|)ose he 
w'aiited, he left me with fresh gestures 
of the grandest courtesy to attack my 
obdurate servant, who loved copecks 
better than he did the picturesque. 

Ke-seated with fresh horses and lulled 
by the musical jingle of our post-bells, 
I dozed with tolerable comfort during 
the night, and opened my eyes with 
daybreak to a perfect Esquimaux land- 
scape, — boundless fiats of snow, low 
hovels of woot^and peasants gliding 
noiselessly past*n their tiny sledges. 
At twelve we reached Jamburg, an 
empty, rambling town of large crown 
barrack buildings and miserable little 
houses, w ith here and there a bright 
Quentin Matsy s-looking head, peeping 
at the equipage through the dull double 
glass. Ilere all restless doubts relative 
to the existence of a bridge were to 
terminate, and, in a fever of anxiety. 
I descended a hill which led to tlie 
river Luga. There it lay before me, 
broad, rapid, and dark; great masses 
of loose ice sulkily jostling each other 
down its ciiiTciit, but bridge — iioqe at 
all. My heart sunk. Jamburg was 
but little inviting for a fortniglit’s resi- 
dence, w ben, upon iiKpiiry, a ferry was 
found to be plyiug with gi’eater diffi- 
culty and greater risk at every trans- 
port, and this would have ceased in 
a few hours. Pea.sants with their carts 
and cattle stood on the bank awaiting 
tlieir turn, and after much delay and a 
profuse excliaugc of tchortSy literally, 
devil, in which these Russians are most 
liberal, and which seems destined to be 
the fii-st word I retain, our promiscuous- 
laden ferry-boat ground slowly through 
the stiffening ice, and at leiigtli touched 
tlie opposite shore. Here, having aban- 
doned our oltl horses on the other side, 
Anton went off to search for fresli ones, 
and I was left sitting in the carriage 
for above an hour among a set of 
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swearing, merry beings, who seemed 
bent alternately on quarrelling and 
laughing. The banks of the Tjuga are 
very pretty, though desolate; high 
rocks, with a scanty vegetation creeping 
among them. When fresh horses ar- 
rived, their first task was to drag us up 
a hill of unusual steepness, whence, as 
far as Narva, was one uni^*rrupted 
plain. In Narva, which T reached 
about five o’chx*k, after a little difficulty 
we found the house to which I had 
been r(:*coniniended by a friend, a ram- 
bling edifice of unpainted wood, all on 
the ground floor. I entered a suite of 
ro<>ms. and caught sight of various 
female shapes receding before me in 
the same proportion as 1 advanced, un- 
til, having mined the apartment con- 
ventionally dedicated to the ceremony 
of reception, they all Aced al>ont, and 
came lowing ana curtseying forward to 
receive me. 

Let me be exonerated from the 
charge of ingratitude in what I am about 
to say ; but in the house where I now 
received the outward rites of hospitality, 
the curiosity excited by the novelty of 
an English guest, the vanity of showing 
off an English lion, was so far para- 
mount to every other consideration, 
that ere I quitted it, my de!)t of obliga- 
tion had been pretty well cancelled. I 
was ill, — tired,- -a stranger, — but it 
mattered not; my advent in this little 
Kruhtrinkel was tr>o great a wonder to 
be neglected. Before I had been there 
an hour visitors crowded in to sec me : 
and first an fdd lady catechised me, 
and then a vulgar officer, who from the 
abundance of his mouth bombarded the 
store and fifKjr around, ini^ructed me : 
imparting ])ctwcen eveiyipR'esh volley 
various items of information relative to 
English custom,s and manners; our 
Queen’s lK*anty, matrimonial intentions, 
&c., in all of wliiehhe was so jx-rfectly 
satisfied with his own aiuhority, that 
I ventured no exixjstulation. All this 
time iny hostess was in a flutter of 
importance, and, whenever my answers 
appeared deficient, filled them up so 
readily, that I found I could safely 
leave the task of my biography in her 
hands. Sh<- subtracted some years 
frf>n) my age; she added some thou- 


sands of roubles to my rental, placing 
me, with a delicacy worthy a better 
occasion, in this respect on a par with 
the grandees of her own land; and 
then, with a sigh, she ejaculated, “ Poor 
young creature I so ill too I” “ The 
<lysentery,” exclaimed three voices; 
“ No, typhus fever,” said a fourth : 

All the English have it when they 
travel,” cried a fifth ; and so on, till I 
had flill occupation in listening. All 
tliis would have been very amusing at 
another time, but I longed for ({uiet, 
and had a buzz of voices and glare of 
lights around me; I longed for rest, 
and was planted upright in a hard 
chair, which was exactly convex where 
it ought to have been concave. 1 l(X)kcd 
back on my quiet carriage with af- 
fectionate regret, and wished myself 
seated in it, and continuing iny jour- 
ney. 

Having, with the assistance of my 
w’atch and my very slender Slavonic 
vocabulary, contrived to make Anton 
understand that we were to start at 
eight the next morning, and having 
now borne this examination and ex- 
hortation for several hours, I began to 
consider how I should Ix'st sound a 
retreat from the circle of my spectiitors, 
I cannot say audience. At the first in- 
tlicution the w hole rose in anns. They 
had nut half enjoyed niy company. 
Besides, siipixT was coming in, and 
forthwith my hostess enumerated one 
greasy dish after another, with various 
amalgamations of reputetl English ori- 
gin. May I be forgiven for inwardly 
shuddering as I thought of iny late 
<liet of sago and rice-pudding. And 
now, bidng thus far, though it was 
evident my conduct was the most fla- 
grant breach of Narva decorum ever 
known, I persisted, being haixlly able 
to stand, on retiring to rest, and at last 
broke through the ring. The next 
monnng, by half-past eight no car- 
riage was visible: nine oxlock, half- 
past nine came, and still Anton ap- 
jK'ared not; and now I elucidated that, 
in the hopes of my being induced to 
meet another select circle that evening, 
my hostess had remanded my carriag© 
sine die. Good woman 1 how little she 
guessetl my thoughts. 1 thanked her 
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in my heart for having taught me to 
prefer on a future occasion the meanest 
tavern, where rest and privacy could 
be commanded, to the equivocal hos- 
pitality of a friend’s friend; but no- 
thing should have induced me to stay 
an hour under her roof longer than 
was necessary. Curiosity and indeli- 
cacy may be terms didering in dHFerent 
countries, but there were a few ob- 
jections, T need not specify here, which 
are much the same everywhere. By 
eleven o’clock 1 left Nai-va, and, for 
the first half-werst, Anton, turning 
round on his seat, was very voluble in 
self- vindication, in which 1 could catch 
the words stara barina, or oh lady, in 
deprecatory tones at every third word ; 
and having thus eased his conscience 
resumed silence. 

We had now entered Estonia; the 
landscape was undulating and wo<^ed, 
and towards evening a high line of 
ocean-horizon and a faint sound of 
waves showed me we were skirting a 
cliff of considerable eminence. The 
appearance of our horses also kept pace 
with tlie improved condition of the 
country. They were beautiful sleek 
animals, small and graceful, sometimes 
four cream colours, sometimes four 
blacks, who started with fire, never 
abated their speed, and pawed the 
ground with impatience, when the five- 
and-twenty wersts w'cre ;pun. How tliey 
were harnessed, or how the animals 
contrived to keep their places in the 
shifting tag and rag which danced 
about them, was quite an enigma. No 
less so the manoeuvre, more puzzling 
than any conjuror’s trick of my child- 
hood, by which a little urchin, by one 
strong pull at a ragged rope, disengaged 
all four horses at once. Meanwhile the 
basket of provisions, which kind friends 
had filled for me at Petersburg, rose to 
my imagination in most tempting co- 
lours ; and about three o’clock I alighted 
at a station-house of no very promising 
exterior. Anton peeped into a room on 
the right, and shook his head ; into one 
on the left, and repeated the gesture ; 
each was filled with smoke from a party 
of noisy carousers. The host coming 
forward, I asked — for here Qerman 
was a passport**for an ** ordentliches 


Zimmer^* a decent room, in whi^h I 
could dine; when, looking round at 
his filthy floors, rickety chairs, and 


very nearly faughed in his face; but 
the occupants, with more tact, observing 
that 1 should prefer solitude, all ad- 
journed to the other room. 

The next stage we completed by six 
o’clock, when 1 found go<^ tea and a 
pretty woman, who, presuming on her 
good looks, began to catechise me, after 
the Narva fashion, upon my comings 
and goings. She also informed me that 
his imperial majesty, on one of his self- 
imposed forced marches, had passed 
through but a few weeks back on a 
common Teleya^ or ost-cart, and had 
slept two hours on the sofa where I was 
now stretched. The stage following 
this included a stream, generally ford- 
able, but now impassable. To secure, 
therefore, the aid of a stone-bridge, we 
had to make a detour over wretched 
roads, which lengthened the way to 
thirty-seven wersts. It was midnight 
ere Uiis was completed ; and eager to 
proceed, and loathing the post-houses, 
— for the traveller through tliese re- 
gions must be placed, if not above the 
standard of humanity, certainly below 
those of our native land, — I incau- 
tiously l)egan another stage. The atmo- 
sphere now began to sharpen, and, from 
l^ing very cold, became still and in- 
tense. A thick fog also filled the air ,* 
and Anton, nestling his head into tlie 
depths of his furs, sat before me like a 
illar of salt. I felt ray warmth gra- 
ually ebbing away, my breath con- 
gealed on my fiice, eyelashes and eye- 
brows hung in fringes of icicles, ana a 
tell-tale tear of anxiety froze on my 
cheek. How severely did I reproach 
myself for having proceeded and ex- 
posed horses and men to such incle- 
mency ! Meanwhile we were traversing 
an open plain skirted by forests, and 
ftrom time to time the silence of the 
night was broken by a moaning, snarl- 
ing, drawn-out cry, which fell dismally 
on the ear. 1 listened in vain conjec- 
ture, when a piercing whine within one 
hundred yards of us made me lean for- 
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ward, aud Anton, remarking the move- 
ment, composedly articulat^ “ I’oUti,** 
wolvea. Had the word been less simi- 
lar, 1 believe I should have sprung to 
the concliision ; and chilling still colder 
at these evidences of a sava^ ueigh- 
honrbood, of which we seemed tlie only 
human occupants, 1 longed more impa- 
tiently than ever for the friendly dwell- 
ings of man. At length we reached the 
station-house, ami, grown less dainty, 
I entered instantly, aud stumbled over 
a peasant on the tloor, who rising, 
stupid with sleep, drew a green, loug- 
wickeil candle out of its filthy socket, 
and thrust it thus into my hand ; and 
then, passing on through a room where 
lay two military men stretched on 
leather benches, and another shapeless 
mass on the floor, as unconcernedly as 
if tliey had been so many slundwring 
infants, I penetrated, under Anton’s 
guidance, to an uutenanted room be- 
yond. Here my brisk attendant, who 
secmetl most tenderly solicitous for my 
comfort, warmed my carriage-cushions 
at the stove, and tlien disposing them 
as he deemed most temptingly on the 
wretched sofa, left me literally to re- 
pose : for, oppressed with cold ami 
fatigue of mind and body, sleep fell 
instantly on me. 

And now that the weary body lay 
like a senseless log, reckless of tiu* tw'o 
thousand miles which separated it from 
the place of its birth, the soul l)ounded 
free over space and time ; and before 
me was an open doorway, and within 
it, gazing earnestly upon m<*, stood the 
form of one long lost ; and grasping 
forward to seize the well-known hand, 
my own fell on the damp wrappers in 
which I lay; wdiile a faint prismatic 
hue on the eastern horizon, struggling 
through the dull double panes, outshone 
the falling taper at my side. After that 
face 'twas vain to think of sleep. My 
watch told me that two hours were 
missing during those few minutes that I 
seemed to rest, and, scattering sparks 
behind me, I went to search for Anton. 
In the neighbouring chamber of drowsi- 
ness all was much as I left it, save that 
the shapeless mass had reared itself 
aloft, and now stood, a giant figure, 
leaning fast asleep against the stove. 


1 stood in the midst, and held my slen- 
der tatHT aloft, searching with peering 
eyes, through this hall of Circe, for the 
figure of Anton. At the furtlier end a 
door seemed to lead to utter darkness. 
I bowed my head as I passed through 
the low portal into a little den, where 
lay a wire beneath a coverlet. Har- 
dened %y circumstances, 1 pulled the 
covering from the sleeper’s face, and 
held my light to liis eyes ; but a dif- 
ferent pair than Anton’s oi>en<'<l on me, 
and, hoping to pass for a vision, 1 ra- 
pidly retreated, and was retiring in 
despair to my own haunt, wlien he 
emerged from the opposite side. 

Anil again our iKdls jingled more 
cheitrily to daylight anil nnoNuted 
spirits. The fog vaiiislied, the s in rose 
clouilless, and groves of bircii-trees 
droojwd gracefully beneath thin veils 
of glistening hoar-frost hanging like 
fairies in tissue robes among them, — 

“ While every shnih, nnt\ ovory hlad#* o( eries. 

And every pointed thorn, seemed \vrought 
in 

We were now within ninety wersts 
of IJeval, and thoughts ami coiijeetnres 
rose unbidden, and sweet visions of 
affection, clou(lk“;s as that sim, and with 
them affection’s inseparable shadow — 
fear. For the day at length had 
dawned, for yearn so wistfully antici- 
pated — the day that had been lixdved 
to through cha^e and through sorrow 
— liow' would fl^tenninate? Now that 
hope was yielding to certainty, susixinse 
seemed more intolerable tliaii ever. In 
vain philosophy and reason interfered 
to silence needless fear; tliey were* 
dismissed to comfort themselves with 
their own elements, and tlie heart per- 
sisted in fluttering on its own way. 

Our next station-house looked more 
tempting than, any w e had passed : two 
old elms, Baucis and Pliileinon-like, 
stood at the door ; the w indows were 
bright and clear, the floor clean and 
fresh sanded, and in the conu*r stood a 
dear familiar object, a regular eight- 
day clock — “ Thomas Hunter, Fen- 
church-street.” I could have wor- 
shipped it. The mystery was cleared 
by a few W'ords of bioken English, 
which fell hesitatingly from the lips of 
a burly, blushing host. He had spent 
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some months in England twenty years 
before, and, had he denied the met, his 
habits would have borne witness to it : 
for the table was neatly spread, water 
and towels placed ; and his face glowed 
a brighter red when I told him his 
little house was as comfortable as an 
English one. White bread there cer- 
tainly was none. So Anton thawed my 
stiff Petersburg loaves, and mine host 
toasted them in the English fashion. 
The name of this station was Loop, 
Once more I resumed my position, 
which, probably from the lassitude still 
hanging about me, was rather refresh- 
ing than wearisome, and we plunged 
into a forest-road, the trees, chiefly 
Scotch firs, sometimes brushing the 
vehicle, sometimes opening into irre- 
gular glades white with snow, which 
lasted for miles and tens of miles. The 
werst-posts were now watched with 
prt)grev.sing eagerness, and now they 
told fifty wersts from Keval, and soon 
twenty-five. Here was again a short 
stop, and, holding up the bottle, Anton 
showed me the sherry frozen through. 
What a night that had been ! Accord- 
ing to my host’s information at Loop, 
eighteen degrees of cold, Reaumur.* 
The country was now one monotonous 
plain of snow, broken only by the 
black and white werst-posts, and by 
heaps of stones placed at distances to 
indicate the line of wd. And evening 
gathered quickly round us, but still my 
eyes refused to rest, and soon they 
spied a high line of distant ocean ; and 
then, dim and indistinct, appeared 
spires and towers, their utmost points 
tipped with the last reflection of the 
departing sun. This was Reval. I 
felt my eyes fill and my face glow. 
What would I not have given for a 


' About eleven degrees below zero, Fah- 
renheit. f 


sr, 

friend — a servant — a child — a dunce — 
the meanest creature breathing — to 
whom I could have uttered the words 
that seemed to choke me I But a 
snow-storm swept the vision away, and 
all was gloomy darkness. We now 
descended a steep hill, and scattered 
houses lay thick along the road, and I 
sat leaning forward, and watching like 
one who, returned to his native home, 
seeks some well-known token at every 
turn. But wliat or who had I in this 
strange land but one object, herself a 
home, who deemed not of the fevered 
heart that was hurrying to meet hers ? 

We crossed a drawbridge ; we passed 
through guard-house and soldiers ; we 
traversed one narrow dark street after 
another, and then the horses rushed up 
a steep hill between two high walls, 
and stopped before a house in the 
square above. In a moment I was up- 
stairs, a door opened, and between me 
and the light behind stood a slight 
figure 

Need I to tell the failing heart and 
paralysed limbs with which we stand 
on the threshold of that moment which 
hope has fed on and fond fancy re- 
hearsed for years and years ere it 
arrives ? or need I to tell the blissful 
agony of that meeting — ^joy too much 
for the poor heart to hold — the dearly- 
earned fruits of cruel separation — the 
life remembered in a moment — the 
moment remembered for life? Yet 
who would wish to pay the heavy 
penalty — to fast for years for one deli- 
cious draught? How good it is that 
our fates are not in our own guidaiice 
— tliat the lot is cast into the lap, but 
the ordering thereof not dependent 
on us ! 

That night the weary traveller slept 
safe from the world’s harms beneath a 
sister's roof, and, waking the next 
morning, “ found the vision true.’* 
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LETTER THE SEVENTH. 

Unlocking hearts and unpacking trunks — Domiciliation in a new land^Removal into he 
country — Splendour of residence — Every-day routine — Cuisine — Schafterei — Duties of Esto* 
nian ladies — The volkstube — Spinning and weaving departments — A bride's dowry— Mode 
of heating houses— Farming buildings — Greenhouses. 


How much two people have to talk 
about between whom no reserve exists, 
and who first unlock the accumulated 
hoards of long years of separation ! It 
might naturally be imagined they 
would begin with those subjects nearest 
their parting, and thus come down- 
wards; but no, they invariably com- 
mence with those nearest their meeting, 
and so work upwards. For memory 
allows of no short cut by which to slip 
round to that sanctum you are seeking, 
but compels those who wander through 
her regions to pursue a retrograding 
motion, to open one cell after another 
as they offer themselves in succession, 
till that one is reached where the 
memory of another joins on with yours. 
And in the case of two individuals 
long sundered there is a double reason 
for this process, for, both equally 
changed by time, were they at once to 
leap to the spot whence each took a 
different route, they would hardly re- 
cognise one another. 

And then there are all the treasures 
of luggage to examine — those trouble- 
some accompaniments of humanity 
which ought to yield a double harvest 
of pleasure now, for they have caused 
anxiety and detention enough upon the 
road. In the first fever of curiosity 
and communicativeness, therefore, the 
floor is strewed with boxes and trunks 
— all opened, but none emptied ; while 
little meddlesome fairies — those terribly 
irrefutable evidences of the lapse of 
years — dive their tin^ fingers into 
.every recess, and one little shrill voice 
exclaims, “ Was ist diessi** and an- 
other, “ Was ist das ? ” till the owner 
has to give a catalogue raisonne of her 
gebds, and they, in their enviable sim- I 


plicity, generally admire that which is 
least worth having. 

But now, if we would avoid a second 
custom-house conglomeration, we must 
shut the door on these little well-known 
strangers — on these small unread edi- 
tions of a dear and familiar type — and 
consign the task of putting to rights, 
evening out, and folding up, to two 
mild-looking Estonian maids, with high 
helmct-shaiied caps, short waists, and 
striped petticoats, who smile and no<l 
as they pass to and fro with light steps, 
and occasionally exchange some low 
remark of admiration on the treasures 
of an English wardrobe. 

What a world of boundless novelty 
opens on the individual who finds him- 
self suddenly thrown into the inner- 
most home life of an hitherto strange 
people! In general the traveller is 
left, and most ^stly so, to wear his 
way gradually into the privacy of 
other nations, and by the time he has 
attained some knowledge of their 
habits, has somewhat blunted the edge 
of his own. This is the most natui^ 
course, and also the fairest, otherwise 
the same individual who is at once 
thrust into the lights and shadows of 
one country, ere the retina of his under- 
standing has lost the images of another, 
and who, in many instances, is placed 
in situations in the new home, which 
he never tried in the old, runs the risk 
of being very open-eyed to other 
people's foibles and prejudices, and 
most comfortably blind to his own. 
We are such creatures of habit that it 
is difficult to judge of the inner system 
of a foreign land otherwise than too 
severely, till after several months of 
observation, nor otherwise than too 
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favourably after as many years. But 
the reverse is applicable to the hasty 
traveller whose time and opportunity 
enable him only to view the outer shell 
— to scan that which all who run can 
read. His perceptive powers can 
hardly be too fresh, nor his judgment 
too crude, upon those things whose ex- 
istence lies but in the novelty of his 
impressions. Like soiiffieta, they must 
be served hot, and eaten hastily, to be 
rightly tasted. The breath of cool 
reason would ruin them. Being, how- 
ever, much in the same situation as the 
traveller first supposed, and under the 
same risk of mental purl Mndness, the 
delay of a few weeks, which intervenes 
since my last letter, must be considered 
as only justice to lioth parties. 

A fbw days after my arrival we re- 
moved inUi the country, a day’s journey 
through a richly -wooded landscape, 
and arrived in the evening before a 
grand crescent-shaped building, recall- 
ing in size and form the many-tene- 
mented terraces of Regent’s Park. If 
the exterior promised fair, the interior 
far surpassed all expectation, and I 
have only to shut my eyes to a certain 
roughness and want of finish to fancy 
myself in a regal residence. The rich- 
ness of the architectural ornaments — 
the beauty of the frescoes and painted 
ceilings — the polish^f the many-co- 
loured and marble-like parquets — the 
height, size, and proportion of the 
apartments, produce a tout ensemble of 
tlie utmost splendour, entirely inde- 
pendent of the aid of furniture, which 
here, like the Narva chairs, seems to 
have been constructed before comfort 
was admitted to form an ingredient in 
human happiness. 

It is a strange assimilation, this 
splendid case built over the simplest, 
most primitive customs. The family 
have no fixed hour for rising, and some- 
times you find only your host’s empty 
coffee-cup, whilst he is abroad or busy 
writing ere you have risen; or you 
meet a servant bearing his slender 
breakfast to him in bed, and long after 
you are settled to the occupation of the 
day, you see him emerging from his 
dormitory in his dressing-gown and | 
with a most sleepy face. Breakfast is 


here not considered a meal, and not 
half the respect paid to it which the 
simplest lunch-tray would command 
with us : some take it standing, others 
smoking, and the children as often as 
not run off with their portion of butter- 
brod to devour it in comfort in some 
little niche, or upon the base of a pillar 
in the magnificent salle ; or facilitate 
the act of mastication by a continual 
wandering from place to place, which 
upon English carpets would be con- 
sidered nothing less than petty treason. 
I’hen at one o’clock we all pass through 
the suite of rooms to a dining-room 
spacious and splendid enough for Crock- 
ford’s club-house, where an excellent, 
plentiful, and formal repast is served, 
generally preceded by what they call 
here Friihstuck, or breakfast (the real 
breakfast, according to the acceptation 
of the term, being simply denominated 
cafd)j which is not treated as a midway 
morsel to silence the voice of appetite, 
but looked upon as a herald, the dinner 
being in fiill view, to summon and en- 
courage all the powers of relish and 
enjoyment. Accordingly it consists of 
highly -spiced or salted dishes — of 
strong Swiss cheese, pickled fish, black 
pudding, sausages — washed down with 
a glass of potent liqueur, which the 
elder ladies seem to enjoy quite as 
much as the gentlemen. The cuisine 
is German, upon a foundation of native 
dishes, one of which especially no fo- 
reigner can pass a Wednesday or a 
Saturday in this country without tast- 
ing ; for, by old-established custom, on 
these two days a kind of pudding noade 
of oatmeal, and called Brei^ regularly 
recurs in lieu of soup ; being handed 
round by one seryan^ while another 
follows with an ample jug of the richest 
cream, which you pour over your 
smoking hot brei w^out any rererve. 
Cream enters into a number of dishes, 
and is used with a liberality which, 
except in the cases of its being eaten 
sour, covers in my view a multitude of 
culinary sins. Another peculiarity of 
daily occurrence is the rye bread, here 
slightly fermented for the table of the 
family, and most powerfully so for that 
of the attendants, and wfiich^a palate 
requires the initiation of a weeks 
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ere it can relish. White bread is here 
considered as a delicacy little inferior 
to cake, Ix/mg made of the finest Mos- 
cow Hour, easily recognisable by its 
drjmess and insipidity, while the U*rm 
brod is conventionally restricted exclu- 
sively to the long cliocolate-coloured 
rye loaves; and several dear little 
blonde wiseheads were infinitely amused 
at the ignorance of the English visitor, 
who at dinner called for Schwarzbrod, 
black-bread. I'lie mode of waiting is 
the Stiine as in Germany— the dishes 
are carved at the sideboard, and carried 
round— a plan which sometimes occa- 
sions great mortification, for by the 
time the solibiry lump of meat has been 
laboured through, swallowed past re- 
demption, and your plate removed, ex- 
actly that vegetable succeeds which 
would have given it the requisite relish. 
It is much the fashion in England b> 
malign our old custom of carving at 
table, and advocate this foreign plan ; 
but whatever trouble tliis mode may 
save the lady of the house, or the 
gentleman on her right, it affords no 
advantage to the guest, who here, while 
the servants are going their weary 
rounds with a file of dishes, and de- 
tained for minutes by some absent in- 
dividual, or dainty child, may pine in 
vain for a piece of bread or glass of 
water. Tea at six is a slight meal, the 
beverage itself being of the finest de- 
scription ; hut supper is a solemn re- 
past of several courses, when so much 
is eaten that it is no wonder but little 
appetite survives for breakfast 

Servants of both sexes swarm here 
as numeroiLsly as in a house of the same 
rank in England — the one, it is true, 
with rusty coat and unhlacked boots, 
but the othdr neat and tidy, generally 
still in her village costume, if un- 
married her haijfbraided simply and 
picturesquely round her head, who goes 
sliding over tlie parquet floors, and, 
such is tlie” inconvenience of these 
thoroughfare houses, has no other pas- 
sage from her working room to the 
kitchen than through the whole splen- 
^d suite of drawing-rooms. Here, as 
in all countries in an early stage of 
civilisalifon, the women labour twice 
as wi^jlly and effectually as the men. 


As household servants they become 
trustworthy and active, work witli their 
needle, wash, and dress liair su|x*riorly 
well ; while the Estoniau ladies re- 
quire so much attendance, and accustom 
their servants to consider them as so 
helpless, that it lias cost me a severe 
dumb struggle with an officious lad} ’^- 
maid to assert the independence of my 
own habits. 

After taking a review of the dwell- 
ing-rooms and hed-roc'ins, all spacious 
and airy, and wanting nought save 
tliat most desirable of all bed-room re- 
quisites, privacy, iriy liostess led the 
way to her .sc//q//r/ f /, or store-room, 
and, unlocking the d( or w'ith a slight 
solemnity of manner, usliered me into 
a crowded treasury of household goods. 
The room was a verv \\arebouse, hung 
round, fitted up, and strewed about 
with the numerous ite ms of a house- 
keeper’s economy, to which tliose who 
only consume them often attach too 
little importance, and those who have 
to provide them too much. Side by 
side on the floor sttKxl big-lxxlied bottles 
of .spirit and liipienr, rolls of coarse 
linen, jars of pickles and preserves, 
hanks of wool, loa^es of sugar, and 
bundles of flax. In deep chests around 
were the Moscow flour, salt, sago, 
saffron, starch, &.C. &c. ; while tiers of 
drawers displayed large provisions of 
native dried apples, pears, cherries, 
peas, beaus, birch-twigs, applied as a 
decoction for wounds — in short a per- 
fect Hortus siccus for kitchen use. 
Around hung balls of twine and yarn, 
nets, corks, candles of as many colours 
and sizes as those offered to the Virgin 
of Casan, tanned sheep-skins both black 
and white, and numlKjrless other pen- 
dent treasures; while one side was 
fitted up in numerous partitions, where 
file raisins, figs, and spices for daintier 
palates were stored. This schafferei is 
the particular sanctuary of the lady of 
the house, who, if she do all, has enough 
business to transact. For the duties of 
an Estonian wirthschafU or 
are not confined to ohlering dinner, or 
scolding servants, but, like those of our 
grandmothers a few generations back, 
who directed the weighty concerns of 
a large country residence, include the 
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weaving of linen, the making of 
candles, the boiling of soap, brewing 
of liciuenrs, &c. ; and communication 
with distant towns being necessarily 
seldom, it re<iuires no small fore* 
thought to pro\ ide that during the long 
montlis of winter the family shall never 
fail in sugar or plums, nor the many 
hangers-on in tlie back settlements of 
the house in the more stable articles of 
subsistence. It is true every lady has 
her housekeeper to advertise her that 
there is no more home-brewed vinegar 
in the bottle, or home-made starch in 
the tub, or, if she be unusually wealthy, 
an extra assistant, empliati illy styled 
a MamsvUe, on whom all these base 
cares descend ; but housekeepers and 
mamsidles will be human as well as 
their mistresses, and sometimes all 
three unite in forgetting some im- 
portant trifle which eipially sjKiils the 
dinner ami the temper of the JIausherr 
for several days. 

All tliese grave responsibilities ren- 
der the post of a baron’s lady one, 
however honourable, hut of little rejxise. 
The very word wirthschaft possesses a 
talismauic power. By growing girls, 
who trust ere long to superintend one 
of their own, it is pronounced with a 
mixture of reN ereiici* and apprehension ; 
by young brides, fresh in ollice, with a 
sententious consecjuence, as the pass- 
word of their newly-acquired dignity ; 
and by older versed matrons with a 
glee and evident inw'ard gratulation 
which makes me suspect they are very 
glad of so convenient and comprehen- 
sive a word to absolve them from all 
other duties. In its various mysteries 
and details, however, tliere is much 
that is both interesting and instructive ; 
and a clear-headed practical woman, 
with a solid education, will, by gene- 
ralising one department, dispensing 
with another, and making use of her 
own sense in intricate cases, strip the 
term of half its terrors. Education has 
not hitherto been considered a neces- 
sary portion of an Estonian lady’s 
dowry, and in old times it was thought 
the greater the simpleton the better the 
housekeeper; but the progress of en- 
lightenment, and a few solitary inter- 
marrijjges with women from more ad- 


vanced countries, have aroused the first 
suspicion of a fact, not perhaps suffi- 
ciently acknowledged anywhere, that 
educated persons excel in the meanest 
things, and that refined minds possess 
the most common sense. 

After again consigning this eclectic 
magazine to its safe solitude, we con- 
tinued our walk to the housekeeper’s 
rooms, very comfortable and warm, 
with three little children and half a 
dozen chickens sharing the brick floor ; 
to the kitchen, where the men-cooks 
were in active preparation round their 
flat stoves ; and then on to the Volks- 
tuhcy or people’s room, where all the 
lower servants, the coachmen and 
grooms (here not included as house- 
servants), the cow-girls and the sheep- 
boys, &c., all come in for their meals 
at stated times, and muster between 
twenty and thirty daily. This was a 
room for an artist; a black earthen 
floor, walls toned down to every variety 
of dingy reds, blacks, and yellows, with 
a huge bulwark of a stove of a good 
terra cotta colour, and earthen vessels, 
and wooden tubs and benches ; and, in 
short, every implement of old-fashioned 
unwieldincss and picturesque form. 
But the chief attractions were the in- 
mates ; for, hard at work, plying their 
spinning-wheels, sat, eitlier singly or 
in groups, about fifteen peasant-girls, 
their many-striped jKJtticoats, and dull 
blue or grey cloth jackets, their tanned 
locks falling over their shoulders, and 
deep embrowned spinning-wheels, tell- 
ing well against the w’arm tones around 
them. In some the hair W'as so light a 
hue as exactly to repeat the colour of 
the flax upon their spindles ; and these, 
the liousekeeper informed us in broken 
German, were the surest of husbands, 
— flaxen liair being a feature that the 
hearts of the peasants ere never known 
to resist. Most of these picturesque 
damsels were barefooted ; and one 
pretty yellow-haired lassie, observing 
that she was particularly an object of 
attention, let her hair fall like a veil 
over her stooping face, and peeped, 
archly at us from between the waving 
strands. I can’t say that any of these 
young ladies looked particularly clean 
or inviting, hut every vice hasniits plea- 
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saut side, and the worst of dirt and filth 
is, they are so picturesque. Some of 
them rase on being addressed, and, 
stooping low, coaxed us down with Iwth 
Jiaiids, much as if they were trying to 
smooth down our dresses. This is the 
national salutation to their superiors, 
especially if there be a reijiiest to make. 
Ftirther on stood a stout kitchen-girl, 
her jacket thrown off, and only her 
shift over her shoulders, kneading in a 
deep trough with a strong wooden bat 
the coarse bread which is called by 
distinction the Volksfjrod^ or people’s 
bread. The spinning-girls belong to 
the estate, and attend at the hof^ or 
C(jurt, as the seigneur’s house is termed, 
for so many weeks in the winter to spin 
under the housekeeper’s superintend- 
ence ; nor do they appear very averse 
to this laljour, for, ^>sides the smart 
grooms and soft shepherds who as.sort 
with them at meal-times, this volkstube 
is the resort of every beggar and wan- 
dering pedlar, and the universal tattle- 
shop of the neighbourhood. 

The further b^ranches of this spinning 
department are among the most interest- 
ing of a lady’s wirthschaft. The com- 
moner linen is woven in the cottages of 
the peasantry ; but the more fanciful 
and delicate manufactures, the diaper 
for towels, the damask for table-linen, 
devolve to a regular weaver, of which 
each estate maintains one or more, and 
who sends in his book of patterns for 
the lady to select grounds, centres, and 
borders, according to her taste. If she 
possess this quality in a higher dcCTee, 
she may further diversify the work by 
sketching some flower or arabesque, 
which the weaver imitates with much 
ingenuity.^ i^d no first view of any 
particular article of furniture made ex- 
pressly to our design, no inspection of 
new drawing-room curtains of which 
we have chosen the material, lining, 
binding, and fringe, can afford greater 
eagerness and interest than the flrst 
unrolling of the bundles of shining, 
unbleached diaper, or damask linen, as 
they coine from these private looms. 
In Estonia, as in Germany, custom re- 
quires that a bride should not only 
^ng to her ardent lover that inestim- 
able, treasure — herself— -but also setoff 


the gift to greater advantage by wag- 
gon-loads of household furniture, side- 
lioards of plate and glass, an<l chests of 
linen. A careful parent, therefore, who 
concludes that her daughter is bom in 
order one time or other to fulfil Na- 
ture’s great lav/, cannot well begin to 
amass too early ; and ere the iiifoni be 
fairly out of its long clothes, the flrst 
foundation of the doz<.*n-dozens of sheets 
and table-linen, which are to give her 
additional grace in the eyes of her lord, 
is laid. In former da>s this was carried 
to a much greater extent, and a hapjiy 
house full of daughters groaned with 
the growing treasures of their Austener, 
or dowry ; but of late a wakening per- 
ception, an economical suspicion of the 
ex|)edience of not laying by “ treasures 
which rust and moth can cornipt, or 
thieves break through and steal,” as 
well as an increasing demand for money, 
and, what is a more pertinent argument 
than all, the plentiful remnants of 
grandmothers’, and even great-grand- 
mothers’, wardrobes, has somewhat 
corrected the ai’dour for accumulation. 

Within these great houses not a 
breath of cold is experienced. The 
rooms are heated by stoves frequently 
ornamental rather tnan otherwise ; be- 
ing built in tower-like shapes, story 
over story of pure white porcelain, in 
various graceful architectural mould- 
ings ; sometimes surmounted with 
classic figures of great beauty, and 
opening with brass doors, kept as 
bright as if they were of gold. In houses 
of less displajr, these stoves are merely 
a projection in the wall, coloured and 
corniced in the same style as the apart- 
ment. In adjoining rooms they are 
generally placed back to back, so that 
the same fire suffices for both. These 
are heated but once in the twenty-four 
hours, by an old Caliban, whose busi- 
ness during the winter it is to do little 
else. Each stove will hold a heavy 
armful of billet, which blazes, snaps, 
and cracks most merrily; and when 
the ashes have been carefully turned 
and raked with what is termed an 
Ofen Gabelf or stove-fork, so that no 
unbumt morsel remains, the chimney 
aperture is closed over tlie glowing 
embers, the brass doors firmly shut, 
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and in about six hours after this the 
stove is at the liottest — indeed, it never 
cools. Great precaution is necessary 
in preventing a too hasty closing of the 
cliimney, for if the smallest piece of 
uncalcined wood be overlooked, the 
foul effect of charcoal air is instantly 
|)erceived. On this account the stoves 
are generally lighted in the morning, 
so that all possibility of carelessness 
may be obviated ere night ; for it is 
quite impossible to enforce the neces- 
sary caution upon the ignorant servants. 
What can a few ends of bhizing wood 
signify ? they fancy : so down goes the 
chimney, and swing go the brass doors; 
but within a quarter of an nour the un- 
conscious individual who remains in 
the room feels a sickening, black head- 
ache st€'aling over him, and if he be a 
novice to the sensation, begins to im- 
peach, one after another, all the foreign 
messes of which he has been partaking, 
as containing properties uncongenial to 
his powers of digestion, and little sus- 
pects that the insidious enemy is around 
and about him, mingling with the very 
breath of life. The only remedy is 
immediately to open door and chimney 
aperture, which draws the foul air 
quickly out of the room. Among tlie 
servants and lower orders, whose 
nerves are not so easily affected, and 
■who are at liberty to heat their own 
dens and adulterate their own atmo- 
sphere as much as they please, fatal 
instances sometimes occur ; and the 
only wonder is that they are not more 
general. 

At this season the double windows 
have long been adjusted, which further 
assist to dull the sombre and fugitive 
light which Nature allows us. Gene- 
rally every room is provided with what 
is called a JClap Feiister, or double 
pane, on a hinge, the one opening in- 
wards, the other outwards, which are 
soTnetimes allowed to admit the outer 
air for ten minutes in the day ; but in 
many families such a pneumatic anti- 
pathy, descended from father to son, 
still prevails, that these inlets of a cooler 
atmosphere are strictly interdicted ; or, 
if there beforehand, carefully pasted 
over with paper. At the same time the 
height and size of the apartments — the 


absence of all carpets and curtains — the 
number of thoroughfares, all, bed- 
rooms included, with their doors wide 
open, so that a long suite or circle of 
apartments answers only the purpose of 
one enormous room — here maintains a 
circulation of air which obviates the 
feeling of a confined atmosphere. This 
equable temperature to live in, retire to 
rest and rise by, is certainly the most 
agreeable luxury, and there can he no 
surprise that foreigners rail at our 
rooms which freeze them by the win- 
dow or scorch them by the fire ; but a 
more important fact attending this ge- 
neral distribution of heat consists in the 
absence of all pulmonary complaints 
and rheumatic maladies in this severe 
climate, though the want of fresh air- 
no necessary attendant, however, on 
this mode of heating — engenders other 
diseases. How many a delicate girl in 
our own consumption-stricken land lays 
the first stone of her early grave in her 
finishing year at some hoaitliDg-school, 
where she sleeps in a freezing atmo- 
sphere, never sufficiently warms herself 
by day, and frequently^ fails in that ge- 
nerous diet which might quality these 
evils! With us it is a prevailing idea 
that a sudden transition from a warm 
room to the cold outer air is attended 
with great risk to the health. How 
often are we reminded, on entering a 
house, to cast off part of our wrappers 
lest we should miss the warmth on re- 
turning to the external atmosphere! 
But this is a mistake — for those who 
issue from their homes, in the sharpest 
day of winter, thoroughly warm, are 
much less sensible to the cold, and 
equally less liable to its ill effects, than 
those who, having sat, chilly and shi- 
very, over their warmthless grates, seek ‘ 
in out-door exercise a more active cir- 
culation, and often return to spend this 
acquired warmth gradually during the 
rest of the day, and to be kept awake 
for the first hours of the night by that 
common inconvenience of cold feet. 
It is a fact, which all upon trial will 
acknowledge, that issuing, properly 
clothed, from a warm bath, the outer 
atmosphere will appear to have in- 
creased in the interim several degrees 
in warmth; and the Russian peasant, 
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wlio exemplifies this caso in its greatest | 
extreme by running from his vajxmr- 
bath at the moment when his perspira- 
tion is most profuse to roll in the snow, 
or to dash through a hole in the ice into 
the river, is hardly sensible of the vio- 
lence of this transition. 

After this summary of the house, and 
the various pros and cons of its internal 
economy, j on must now accompany me 
to the numerous huiJdings scattered 
around, all on the same scale of gran- 
deur as itself, where the domestic 
herds pass their long winter in shelter, 
warmth, and almost darkness. In the 
first we entered, a noble edifice 120 feet 
long, aiul supported dow^n the centre by 
a row of solid pillars, above a thousand 
sheep were most magnificently lodged, 
affording as they congregated round 
their cribs, or quietly stopped eating to 
gaze upon us, a most novel and striking 
picture of a vast northern fold. In 
another building was a herd of stalled 
cattle, some destined for slaugliter, 
others milch kine, with many a bare- 
footed peasant-girl and half-full ma- 
chine of milk at their sides. Farther 
on, the pigs had their domicile, and the 
fowls theirs: and in tlie midst of these 
buildings rose the Brandt wc in' a Kilvlie^ 
or brandy-kitchen, where the process of 
distilling from rye, barley, or potatoes, 
goes on night and day; the refuse 
drains of which contribute to fatten the 
cattle we have just quitted. It will 
easily he 6upj>osed that the task of cal- 
culating and providing focxl for this 
multiplication of mouths, all dependent 
on the help of man, is no light one. 
Every animal has so many pounds of 
hay allotted to him per day, and each 
week’s consumption is something which 
it never entered into the heart of an 
English farmer to conceive : and, if the 
winter exceeds its usual limits — if tliese 
poor quadnipeds, whicli go up into their 
annual ark in tlie month of October, be 
not released till the beginning of May, a 
scarcity of food can hardly be hindered. 
Fresh litter is strewed daily, which 
never l)eing removed, the cattle stand 
at least six feet higher at the close than 


at the commencement of their captivity. 
In this consists the main provision of 
manure for the summer’s use. The 
sheep were all of a picked Merino 
breed, to whicli the eh>se:>t attention is 
paid to preserv(‘ it intact. This is a 
branch of husbandry onl) lately under- 
taken in Est onia, and at jireseir at- 
tended wdtli great success and profit. 
Every sheep has its parentage, day of 
birth, and numher, carefully registered 
in a book, and is individually recognised 
by a peculiar comhinalion of perfora- 
tions on the car, which by a simple 
scale of numerals may be made to indi- 
cate alx)ve a thousand, 'rims any hUtvk 
s/irrp of accidental introiliietion can be 
instantly detected. Here Mere, how- 
ever, a couple of English sheep — nice, 
gentle, useless, shepIierdess-hKiking ani- 
mals, with long coarse shaggy fleeces 
and short legs, on whom the Saxon 
shepherd looked down most disdain- 
fully, pronouncing them good for no- 
thing but to cat. Evil betide the flock 
if, by an o])en window’ or insi‘cnre door, 
a wolf force its way into the fold ! One 
savage animal has been known to worry 
hundreds in the night without devour- 
ing one. 

From the farm-yard we turned our 
course to the garden, or what will 
prove to be such when this three feet of 
snow shall havi* disappeared. Here 
were also a number of tender creatures 
under shelter in the noble line of green- 
liouses and hothouses, while the grape- 
ries and peacheries were in different 
stages of forwardness — the trees in the 
latter just putting forth their delicate 
pink blossoms, 'riiese, liowever, and the 
other usual exotic tenants of such glass 
houses, elicited no sentiment beyond 
that of admiration ; hut when we reach- 
ed a small scanty plant of common ivy 
— that child of English growth, which 
clusters from bough to hough, and wan- 
ders free over church, cottage, and 
ruin, here stuck in a pot and feebly 
grasping a slight Ireillagc — my sen- 
timeutai side was fairly touched— 
“ Home, sweet home j there is no place 
like home !” 
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To tliose who live so long in one place, 
or under one set of habits, as to render 
the idea of any other u< bearable — 
wlio fancy a winter’s day without a 
blazing lire must be insupportable, and 
a country life without the aid of a daily 
post a kind of banishinent ; — to such as 
these an avowal of perfect happiness 
and comfort from one buried in a re- 
mote country-house, on a remote part 
of the shores of the Baltic, — for whom 
to all intent and purpose the capital 
exists not, nor scarcely the world, l)e- 
yond the white line or dark forest 
which bounds the horizon, — must a\)- 
pear nothing less than the contra- 
dictory perversity of a most obstinate 
species of philosophy. Is it possible 
that peoi)le can be so w'ilful and absurd 
as to fancy themselvesjiappy in a situa- 
tion w'here they neitlier eat, drink, 
sleep, nor warm themselves in the 
maimer they liave been accustomed to 
— where they neither see an object nor 
hear a sound (one dear face and voice 
in this ease excepted) that has ever 
been famiruir to them before, and 
where, in short, all is new, strange, and 
in many respects uncongenial ? This 
is all very true, and in the providential 
adaptation of the human mind — in its 
alternate tenacity and facility — in the 
strength with which it adheres to the 
old Yiome, and the readiness with 
which it engrafts itself upon tlie new 
one, we may justly lind cause ecjually 
for wonder as for gratitude. But, be- 
sides kindness, that best of all gifts, 
whether at home or abroad, the great 
mainspring of this excellent transfer- 
ability of human happiness lies in the 
long-established possession of habits of 
rational occupation — that active philo- 


sophy which renders all other su|^r- 
duoiis — that house which the mind 
carries about with itself, and which, 
once firmly constructed, is easily pack- 
ed and easily transport^ — contracting 
and expanding to circumstance, and 
adapting itself to every clime and soil. 
Would that the heart w’cre as accom- 
nw^ating! but this, like a wayward’ 
child, either pitches its tent in some 
forbidden n(X)k — or trusts its treasure 
to some harsh keeper — or buries it in 
some lonely ^ravc : and, w hile the 
mind is boasting its own wholesome 
stores of bread and water, silently 
broods over the sweeter gifts that might 
have Ixfcn its own. 

There is something in the sense of 
strangeness — in the luxury of w onder 
— of wliich, as appertaining to the 
other dreams of early youth, w'e de- 
plore the loss, though, on the other 
hand, in all cultivated minds it is super- 
seded by that ceaseless spring of interest 
which has the twofold advantage of 
lieing becoming to all ages and applica- 
ble to all scenes. For it*’ is a consola- 
tory fact, and ought especially to be 
borne in mind by those who, bound by 
home duties, are apt to consider tra- 
vellers, of all their fellow-creatures, 
the niv^st enviable, that those who can- 
not find objects to interest them within 
a five-miles’ drive of their own doors, 
and especially in our richly-stored 
England, will find a foreign soil just 
as sterile. A modem Russian au^or 
wisely says, “ Instead of travelling in 
order to learn, we had better leam in 
order to travel and who will deny 
the truth of this ? 

It is seldom that a foreigner enters 
a new country, as I have done this, 
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** just ill time to be too late 
mer’s busy workshop has long been 
closed, and Nature has shrouded her- 
self deep within her mouunieiital gar- 
ments, though, as if to cheer us on the 
long and dreary winter pilgrimage he- 
fore us, she charitably reveals a few 
glimpses of her real features, shows us 
here a line of bold grey rocks butting 
through the snow, there a dashing cas- 
cade, which the frost has not yet com- 
pletely stiffened, till our faith in her 
hidden beauties is only equalled by our 
impatience to behold them. 

There is something, however, very 
exhilarating in this breathless, still, 
bright cold— with a clean white ex- 
panse — a spotless world before you — 
every tree fringed — every stream stop- 
ped — freedom to range over every sum- 
mer impediment; while the crystal 
snow, lighting up into a delicate pink 
or pearly hue, or glistening with the 
brightest prismatic colours beneath the 
clear, low sun, and assuming a beauti- 
ful lilac or blue where our long sha- 
dows intercept its rays, can no longer lie 
stigmatised as a dead lifeless white. 
We walk every day, aud no sooner are 
the heavy double doors which ef- 
fectually seal our house heard to open, 
than lialf a dozen huge, deep-mouthed 
cattle-hounds come bounding to meet 
us through the deep snow, oversetting, 
with the first unwieldy caress, some 
little one of our party, scarce so tall as 
themselves, ana even besetting the 
biggest with a battery of heavy demon- 
strations, to which it is difficult to pre- 
sent a firm front Sometimes we take 
the beaten track of the road, where 
peasants with rough carts, generally 
put together with less iron than an 
English labourer would wear in his 
shoes, pass on in files of nine or ten, 
as often as not the sheepish-looking 
driver with his elf locks superadding 
his own weight to the already over- 
laden little horse — or where a nimble- 
footed peasant woman, with high cap 
and clean sheepskin coat, plunges hali- 
leg high into the deep snow to give you 
room, and nodding, and showing her 
white teeth, cheerily ejaculates Terre 
hommikusU or Good day. Or we fol- 
low a track into the woods so narrow 


that we walk in each other’s steps like 
wild Indians, and the great dogs sink 
up to their Ixulies in tlie snow whilst 
endeavouring to pass us. This is the 
land of pines — lofty, erect battalions — 
their bark as smooth as the mast of a 
ship — their branches regular as a ladder, 
varying scarce an inch in girth n fifty 
feet of growth — for miles intciriipted 
only by a leaning, never a crooked tree 
— w'ith an army of sturdy Lilliputians 
clustering round their bases— fifty 
heads starting up wdiere one yard of 
light is admitted. What becomes of 
all the pruning, and trimming, and 
training — the days of precious labour 
spent on our own woods? Nature here 
does all this, and immeasurably better, 
for her volunteers, who stand closer, 
grov7 faster, and soar higher, than the 
carefully planted and transplanted 
children of our soil. Here and there a 
bare jagged trunk, and a carpet of fresh- 
hewn l)oughs beneath, show where 
some peasant-urchin has indulged in 
sport which with us would be amenable 
to the laws — viz. mounted one of these 
grenadiers of the forest, lie wing off 
every successive bough beneath him, 
till, perched at giddy height aloft, he 
clings to a tapering point which his 
hand may grasp. The higher lie goes 
the greater the feat, and the greater the 
risk to his vagabond neck in descend- 
ing the noble and mutilated trunk. In 
perambulating these woods, the idea 
would sometimes cross ns that the 
wolves, the print of whose fiwtsteps, 
intercepted by the dotted track of the 
hare and slenderly defined claws of 
numerous birds, are seen in different 
directions, and even beneath the win- 
dows of our house, might prowl by day 
as well as by night. One day, when, 
fortunately perhaps, unescorted by the 
huge dogs, we were mounting a liill to 
a neighbouring mill, my companion 
suddenly halted, and laying her liand 
on mine silently pointed to a moving 
object within fifty yards of us. It was 
a great brute of a wolf stalking lei- 
surely along — its high bristly back set 
up — Its head prowling down — who 
took no notice of us, but slowly pur- 
sued the same path into the wood which 
we had quitted a few minutes before. 
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We must both plead to blanched 
cheeks, but beyond this to no signs of 
cowardice ; and, in truth, the instances 
are so rare of their attacking human 
beings, even the most defenceless chil- 
dren, that we had no cause for fear. 
They war not on man, unless under ex- 
cessive pressure of hunger, or when, as 
in the case of a butcher, his clothes are 
impregnated with the smell of fresh 
blood. This is so certain an attraction 
that peasants carrying butcliers* meat 
are followed by wolves, and often ob- 
liged to compound for their own safety 
by flinging the dangerous commodity 
amongst them ; or, if in a sledge, three 
or four of these ravenous ai ‘mals w’ill 
spring upon the basket of meat and 
tear it open before their eyes. Wher- 
ever an animal falls, there, though to 
all appearance no cover nor sign of a 
wolf be visible for miles round, several 
wdll be found congregated in half an 
hour’s time. Such is their horrid 
thirst for blood, that a wounded wolf 
knows that only by the strictest con- 
cealment can he escape being torn in 
ieces by his companions. As for the 
ogs, it is heart-rending to think of the 
numbers which pay for their fidelity 
with their lives. If a couple of wolves 
prowl round a house, or fold, at night, 
a dozen dogs, with every variety of 
tone, from the sharp yap of the shep- 
herd’s terrier to the hoarse bay of the 
cattle-hound, will plunge after them, 
and put them to flight. But if one, 
more zealous, venture beyond his com- 
panions, the cunning brutes face about, 
seize him, and before three minutes are 
over there is nothing left of poor Car- 
rier Voisy or sheep-boy,— a common 
name for these great mastiffs, — but a 
few tufts of bloody hair. The cattle 
defend themselves valiantly, and the 
horses, and the mares especially who 
have a foal at their side, put them- 
selves in an attitude of defence, and 
parry oflF the enemy with their fore-feet 
—their iron hoofs often taking great 
effect. But woe be to them if the wolf, 
breaking through the shower of blows, 
spring at the throat, or, stealing behind 
his prey, fasten on the flank ! — once 
down all is over, though there be but 
one wolf. Sometimes, in a sudden 


wheel round, the wolf will seize upon 
a cow’s tail, on which he hangs with his 
jaws of ten-horse power, while the poor 
animal drags him round and round the 
field, and finally leaves the unfortunate 
member in his grasp, too happy to escape 
with a stump. At one time these ani- 
mals increased so frightfully in num- 
ber that the Ritterschaft, or assembly 
of knights, by which name the internal 
senate of this province is designated, 
appointed a reward of five roubles for 
every pair of ears brought to the ma- 
gistrate of the district. This worked 
some change, and, in proportion as the 
wolves have fallen off, the Ritterschaft 
has dropped its price, though an oppo- 
site policy would perhaps have been 
more politic, and now a pair of ears, 
generally secured from the destruction 
of a nest of young ones, does not fetch 
more than a silver rouble, or three 
roubles and a half.* An old plan to 
attract them was to tie a pig in a sack, 
squeaking of course, upon a cart, and 
drive him rapidly through a wood or 
morass. Any cry of an animal is a 
gathering sound for the wolf, but the 
voice of man, made in his Creator’s 
image, will hold him aloof. The blast 
of a horn greatly annoys them, a fiddle 
makes them fly, and the gingling of 
bells is also a means of scaring them, 
which, besides the expedience of pro- 
claiming your approach in dark nights 
on these noiseless sledge-roads, is one 
reason why all winter equipages are 
fitted up with bells. 

Foreigners may laugh at our ** never 
ending, still beginning ” national topic, 
the weather, but we may as justly re- 
tort on their Bahny or sledging-road, 
which at this season generally offers a 
better beaten track for discussion than 
for traffic. The chances of there being 
a good bahn, or no bahn at all, for 
Christmas— the probabilities of Aose 
scattered members of a family, all 
verging to one common centre at this 
period, being obliged, on their return, 
to exchange the smooth soles of their 
sledges for the rough wheels of tlieir 
carriages, or vice versa, are here specu 


* Nevertheless a thonsand wolves upon the 
average are killed in a year. 
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lated and bette<l upon witli the utmost 
zest. For though frost and occasional 
falls of snow commence sometimes as 
early as October, a steady sufficiency of 
the latter for sledging can hardly be 
reckoned upon till the new year be 
turned — a visiU)r, it must be remem- 
bered, not admitted over the Russian 
frontier until twelve days after its recep- 
tion with other nations. Why Estonia, 
however, whose Lutheran calendar has 
no jealous saints to regard, should con- 
tinue in the old style, the neighbouring 
provinces of Livonia and Courland 
having already departed from it, I am 
not able to say. For this reason, our 
Christmas and New Year’s Day were 
solemnized in the solitude of our own 
thoughts ; for though each day of our 
lives be a birthday — an anniversary — 
the commencement of a new year — yet 
mutable, careless, human nature re- 
quires and loves to be weighted down 
by fixed dates, which occur like stages 
in life, reminding us of the road we are 
travelling — or act like friendly moni- 
tors, calling together in kindljr, or at 
any rate in common thought, families 
long separated or long estranged, and 
speaking to the hardened conscience 
with a power no other influence can 
exert. There are few hearts tliat can 
resist the pleadings of an anniversary, 
be it of sorrow or joy — that can steel 
themselves to those mute admonitions 
which tell 

•' Of duties first imposed, 
liOng since neglected ; 

Of true love first disclosed, 

Long since rejected.’’ 

Happy those who can meet such days 
with undirninished self-satisfaction and 
peace of mind !— they are the unerring 
tests of a g<Kxl conscience. 

When the 6th of January, N. S., 
therefore arrivetl, with its holiday 
cheer and feasting, all sentiment on our 
parts had piissed away, or rather refused 
to be transposed, and I was left the 
freer to look on the outer frame of 
society which this occasion offered. 
Christmas is here treated as including 
three days, .each being considered sacred 
alike, or rather none of the three being at- 
tended with any observances except those 
of general hilarity and visiting. These 


days are designated, and invitations 
worded, as tlie first, second, and third 
\Veihnachts Taijv, for the first of which 
we were bidden to a large assembly at 
the house of a neighbouring family. 
To prepare for a dinner party at a resi- 
dence twelve wersts removed, wx* had 
therefore to eomimmee our evening toi- 
lette at the mmsual hour of clever ii the 
morning — reminding us of the diary of 
one of our Englisii princesses, wJio 
mentions, “ the hour of dinner is Irecom- 
ing marvellously late ; 1 dined yester- 
day at twelve o’clock,” — or Uiking us 
back to the times of our Queen Flliza- 
beth’s visit to Kenilworth, when it may 
be remembered the dinner was delayed 
till the unprecedented hour of two — it 
being further recorded in the chronicle 
that, by an original and most happy 
thought of the Earl of Leicester, the 
clock on the groat tower at Kenilworth 
Castle, during the whole time of the 
Queen’s stay, pointed to the hour of two, 
in order perpetually to remind her ma- 
jesty of the pleasures of the banquet. 
It must be lioped that the royal visitor 
wore some little private kettle of her 
own, in order to rectify the horological 
mistakes to whicli tJiis delicate attention 
of her host niu.st have given rise. 

By twelve o’clock we were equipped j 
not without considerable apprehension, 
however, of being too late, nor w ere our 
movements now such as attend those 
tardy belles of our own country, who, 
having no fears of frost- biles or or lethar- 
gic stupor before their eyes, skip into 
the carriage, and are whirled off before 
the door is well clapped to. Here, on 
the other Iiand, just as my f(X)t was de- 
scending very nimbly into the sledge, I 
felt myself pulled back by my tender 
hostess, who, beneath the wools and furs 
)f my outer habiliments, had espied a 
most unguarded satin sIkh^ and silk 
stocking. I was now hurried baek 
again into the warm hull, where, before 
I well knew what they were about, my 
feet were in the firm grasp of two 
Diixom, smiling Estonian handmaidens, 
the one pulling on a red worsted sock, 
the other a fur lioot, and, in their hurry, 
reversing and not mending the matter, 
when they had found out the mistake ; 
while a sweet laugliing pair of eyes, 
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gleaining from the depths of a fur collar, outer horses are driven into the loose 


stood over me eiijoyiii|? the joke. This 
necessary pi-eamble finished, for the 
thermometer stood at of Fahrenheit, 
we seated ourselves, or rather sank into 
the bed of down, with which the seat 
and lloor of the sledge were spread, 
when men-servants and maid-servants 
crowded zealously round to smooth and 
fold our cloaks firm about us ; M'hich 
done, several large loose down cushions 
were tumbled in, and tucked over our 
knees and down into every spare corner 
— a bear-skin drawn firm over all — and 
the leather finally hooked tight above. 
And now the coachman, a bearded 
Russian, w ith bare neck, ai I grey cloth 
coat of home-sj)un "wool well stuffed 
beneath with a warm sheepskin, and 
indented at the ample waist with a belt 
of bright colours, threw one last look 
behind him to ascertain that his ladies 
wer<i in their right places— bless him ! 
we could not have stirred — and a man- 
seiwant in ponderous cloak having 
mount<‘d beside him, now gathered his 
round braided reins in a whole handful 
together, and off set the four eager 
horses galloping abreast like the steeds 
in a Roman car. These sledges may 
be best underetood as a slight barouche, 
put upon soles instead of wheels, with 
long transverse poles to prevent them 
from overturning, and stretchers of lea- 
ther like extended wings in front to 
screen the traveller from the showers of 
snow which -fly from the horses’ hoofs. 
Tt must not be supposed that sledging is 
here such smooth gliding work as it is 
generally rej) resented ; on the contrary, 
a succession of drifts, worn into deeper 
declivities and higher ascents by tlie 
continual traffic, will subject you to a 
bumping kind of movement, which, in 
spite of your solid feather-bed casing, is 
neither eonvenient nor agreeable. Then 
suddenly the sledge declines a fathom 
deep on one side, and out flies the coach- 
man’s or footman’s leg to act as an ad- 
ditional prop, and you lie comfortably 
cradled upon your half-suflbcated com- 
paniou, when, with a loud jingle of all 
four horses, the sledge is jerked out of 
the hole, and the travellers once more 
stuck upright. And then, perhaps, 
when the track becomes narrower, the 


deep snow, and one of them tumbles 
over head and ears into an invisible 
ditch, whence, his long traces giving 
him perfect liberty, he clambers out 
again unassisted, ‘shakes the snow from 
his sides, and snorts and stamps with 
the utmost impatience to be olf again. 
The two centre iJeirhsel or pole- 

horses, are fastened firmer, and the 
middle of the track being always the 
l)est, the most spirited of the Ikaron's 
stiil>Jes are generally placed here, while 
the side horses take the luck of the road, 
jumping over loose drifts, or picking 
their way w ith their delicate feet over 
any road-side encumbranee, and, with 
their graceful necks and gleaming eyes 
at full liberty, are never frightened, and 
never at a loss to extricate themselves 
from any difficulty. Hedges and w'alls 
are the destruction of sledging roads ; 
wherever there is a barrier, there the 
snow collects, and a line of battened 
fence, here tlic usual partition, w ill ruin 
the truck — sunk ditches are the only 
mode of divisions advisable for snow 
countries. The intelligence of the 
coachman is no less surprising than that 
of his horses : regardless of the summer 
line of road, he steers straight over hank, 
river, and morass, for his ol>jeet, and 
like a bird of -passage seldom misses the 
mark. Thus it is that in the dull long 
season of winter, wlieu friends are most 
wanted, they are here brought closest 
together; for the same morass wliich in 
summer is circnmiiaviguted by a drive 
of twenty wersts may in winter be 
cixxssed by one of half an lioiir's du- 
ration. 

The great structure of Fdhna — for 
such was the name of the residence to 
which we were bound — was soon seen 
rearing itself in the distance, a square 
mass against the sky, witliout a tree or 
object near it. Here, our wrappers 
being gradually peeled ofl‘, we issued 
like butterflies from our woollen cells, 
and were ushered into a large assembly, 
where the hostess, a pretty, graceful- 
young woman, came forward, and wel- 
comed us with the utmost courtesy and 
good breeding, and even found a few 
pleasing, though imperfect, words in 
English to say to her foreign visitor, 
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''yith a kindness of manner and inten- 
tion which quite won my heart. Im- 
mediately upon our arrival the friihs- 
tiick of SAviss cheese, and pickled 
lina^ a fish peculiar to Estonia, with red 
and white liqueurs, was handed round, 
after which a servant whispered some- 
thing to the hostess, •who rose, and with 
a distinct voice and graceful manner 
simply said, “May I beg you all to 
table?” and, herself taking the lead 
with the oldest gentleman of the party, 
we filed off, a party of at least fifty, a 
cluster of little boys and girls bringing 
up the rear; for an invitation to the 
heads of a family is tacitly uiidersh^od 
to include all the olive-branches, how- 
ever numerous or tender. As each 
couple enterwl the dining-room, the 
cavalier l)0\ved profoundly, disengaged 
himself, and went his way, while all 
the ladies seated themselves on one side 
and all the gentlemen on the other, the 
hostess heading the table, whilst her 
husband mingled with his male guests. 
Conversation was therefore restricted 
to the different lines, and the process 
of serving dinner absolving, as I have 
before observed, the gentlemen from all 
obligation of courtesy, and no intima- 
tion to venture a conversation across 
tlie narrow table Ixfing apparent, not a 
single gentleman addressed his fair 
vis-a-vis during the whole repast. 
This is an additional reason for rettiin- 
ing our old English mode, as eiigender- 
ing trifling attentions which tend to 
keep up the outward semblance of good 
breeding, the absence of which I am 
inclined to tliink in some measure con- 
tributes to the Transatlantic style of 
manners which are observable among 
the present generation of young Esto- 
nian nobles. The courtesies of the 
table began witli the well-side and 
water-drawing times of the patriarchs ; 
the womaTi-desj)ising Turk eats alone. 
My own position was very enviable be- 
tween two charming, ladylike women, 
who proved the most agreeable repre- 
sentatives of their country. The dinner 
was sumptuous, with a profusion of 
splendid glass and plate, the latter, as 
well as the beautiful damask linen, 
marked with the maiden name of our 
hoatess, and which, it may be as well 


to mention here, though I slioidd 
gi-ieve to see that pretty, uiiimated face 
shrouded beneath a mourning cap, all 
revert with the rest of her dowry to 
the widow on her husband’s death. 
Among the novel dishes introduced on 
this occasion was the elk, a harmless 
animal which infests the Livonian 
woods, in fluAour much resembling 
venison ; and a preseiwe of rose-lea . es, 
a luscious kind of ambrosia, like eating 
perfumes, or a smack of paradise ou 
earth; and, lastly, a dish wliich the 
season alone rendered peculiar, for who 
would have thought of ices on Christ- 
mas-day ? But no one could quarrel 
with the cold interloper, for the room 
wjis hot to siiflbcation, and the ilclicious 
walnut-cream ice melted most grate- 
fully down our throats. When the 
last dishes of fruits and bon-bons had 
been handed round, our hostess rose, 
and, the gentlemen clustering at the 
door, each resumed his lady where he 
had left her, and, conducting her into 
the next room, again made his bow and 
escaped. Coffee was now handed round, 
and a long and superb suite of rooms 
being oi)en to us, the whole party of 
ladies paraded up and down in distinct 
groups: after which tlic matrons sat 
down to sober converse, and talked as 
good wives should do, of their children 
and their xrirlhschafty and some drew 
forth little ladylike bits of embroidery, 
on whicli their fair fingers were soon 
busied, while the older ones knitted 
away most energetically at the “ weary 
pund.” 

Meanwhile tlie younger portion, in- 
cluding many beautiful and graceful 
young women, well dressed and elegant 
m manner, clustered together in girlish 
guise, in the deep recesses of the win- 
dows, or round the piano, or played at 
bagatelle with many an animated laugh 
and jest. And where were the gentle- 
men all this time? doubtless compen- 
sating themselves for the compulsory 
separation they had endured during the 
twenty long courses of dinner, and 
mingling gaily with the fair bcinm 
from whom it must have been a punish- 
ment to them to sever. But alas ! the 
muse of gallantry shakes her head, and 
falteringly and most unwillingly owns 
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the iucrcdible fact that to “ eyes like 
loadstars and tongues sweet air,” these 
young stoics preferred the attractions 
of cards and snioke—found more beauty 
in the length of a pipe than in the 
slender tall figures which roved up and 
down the suite of rooms, more interest- 
ing study in a brown cigar than in the 
soft or brilliant glances of the maiden 
party. After a couple of hours tea w'as 
served, but still the gentlemen kept 
close behind the clouds with which 
they enveloped their godheads from 
our grosser view, nor till supper was 
served — here conducted on the same 
formal sty le of separation as the dinner 


— did thejr venture to emerge. For 
their credit’s sake, may the next ge- 
neration of their countiywomen be 
neither so fair nor so pleasing ! 

It was a beautiful starlight night as, 
with a repetition of every precaution, 
we again took 1m our sledges, and a 
procession of at least ten kept together 
in a harmony of bells for the first 
three wersts of our road, when, di- 
verging to separate tracks across the 
morass, each lost sight of the other, 
and we reached our home at mid- 
night, having been absent just twelve 
hours, — rather too expensive a mode 
of visiting. 
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LETTER THE NINTH. 


Gill at her wheel — Esittmian peasant — Misfortunes of a sitter— Interior of an Estonian i.ottage 
— Farming tenure of the peas.int — Enfranchisement of the peasantry — Its effeetsi — New names 
■— Diflieultifi. of choice — Vi...it to church — A Lutheran clergyman — Church history. 


After the festivities of this pseudo j 
Christnms and New Year, all conducted ! 
iu the same style of plenty, hospitality, j 
and formality 1 have described, were j 
passed over, which could hardly he 
said to terminate till after the 18th of j 
January, this being the fete of the three { 
kings, an old Roman Catholic observ- 
ance, kept up rather as prolonging the 
season of good cheer than from any re- 
ligious motive, we returned to our usual 
quiet life, where, if other occupation 
failed, the Volkstube offered a bevy of 
rural subjects for the pencil, with no 
trouble beyond that of selection. And 
not seldom was a fair-haired maiden 
weeded from among her companions, 
and transplanted with her spinning- 
wheel to our apartment, where, mo- 
destly pursuing her own vocations, she 
gave matter to mine. One day, to di- 
versify the sulijcct, a tall Estonian pea- 
sant was ushered in, bearing a note 
from a neighbouring family, wherein 
it appeared that, in consequence of 
some bantering questions and promises, 
they had sent the best-1 o<jk in g man the 
estate could boast to represent the phy- 
siognomy and costume of his class. 
And truly, as fine and good-looking a 
young man stood before us as needed 
to be seen. At first he returned our 
glance with rather more courage than 
a peasant here usually ventures to show; 
but, on being told his errand, blushed 
like a girl, and proceeded to place him- 
self into the required p<jsition with a 
mauvaise honte which, it must be owned, 
was at first not limited to himself. He 
wore the regular peasant’s costume, 
his long hair falling on his shoulders; 
a coat made of undyed black w<k)1 
down to his heels, with metal buttons 
and red leather frogs ; and his feet clad 


in the national passrln, or sandals, of 
un tanned cow’s hide. After the first 
novelty was over he stood sensibly and 
respectfully enough ; and, being showii 
his miniature fac-simih*, and told that 
it would go to England, acknowledged 
it to be vegya i7/os, very beautiful. 
Half a rouble and a glass of brandy 
made him happy, and he took his leave 
in perfect good humour with himself 
and us. But a few days after, a disas- 
trous sequel to this adventure reached 
our ears. Under the conviction tliat 
he had been subject to the spells of a 
sorceress, his lady-love cast him off for 
another ; his fellows taunted and avoided 
him ; while, added to this, the innocent 
victiia himself was in the utmost terror 
of mind lest this mysterious delineation 
of his person should prove the pream- 
ble to his l)eing banished either to Si- 
beria or — to England 1 It is to be 
hoped his personal charms soon re- 
paired the first loss, but I could never 
hear anything further of my unfor- 
tunate sitter. 

Wishing to see the Estonian peasant 
under every aspect, I re^iuested my 
hostess — one whose heart feels interest 
in the most stupitl, and love for the 
most contemned, of her adopted coun- 
trymen~to exhibit to me some pea- 
sant’s dwelling whicli might fairly re- 
present tlic comforts of this class. 
Accordirjgly we di ove to the abode of 
a hard-working, respectable Estonian, 
about three wersts ivnioved, and were 
helped out of our sledge by a gaunt 
host with strer.ming locks, who stroked 
I us down in the national fashion, and 
begged us to enter, '^fhe house was a 
one-storied er(‘etion, built of roughly- 
squared logs, ami ooe;ipying as much 
space as any of our large old-fashioned 
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farm-houses, with a double wall on the 
entrance side, separated by a passage of 
about six feet wide, which greatly tends 
both to warmth in winter and coolness 
in summer. In this passage an ex- 
tremely filthy sow and a whole litter 
of little pigs were grunting and tumbling 
about with some other little animals, 
seemingly of the same generic origin, 
out which, on nearer inspection, proved 
to be part of our host’s youthful family. 
To pass through the inner wall we 
stepptid over a high ledge, through 
an aperture wide enough for a Lam- 
bert, |tot hardly high enough for a 
child OT twelve years old, more adapted 
apparently for quadrupeds th .n for men. 
Once housed, we were obliged to wait a 
few minutes before our eyes accustomed 
themselves to the darkness, or threw off 
tJie film of water with which the strong, 
stinging atmosphere of wood-smoke ob- 
scured them, when the first object we 
discerned was a rosy peasant-girl weav- 
ing a piece of linen in the same gloom 
by which we could scarcely distinguish 
the loom. The room where we stood 
was at least twenty-five feet long, with 
a black earthen floor, strewn with fir- 
tips, and the chief object was the great 
stove. This was a huge mass of ma- 
sonry towering among the dry rafters 
of the roof, with rough ledges of stones, 
up and down which a second litter of 
children were climbing in their shifts, 
while on the highest ledge lay a baby 
fast asleep. A projecting shelf of wood 
ran roimd two sides of the room, about 
two feet from the floor, which, strewn 
with straw, serves as the family-bed for 
the night, is converted by day to any 
household use, and was conveniently 
fitted up with hen-coops underneath. 
There was no chimney in this apart- 
ment, and no light but from the low 
door. Further on were two other rooms, 
mere little dens, with a pane of dusky 
glass in each, and a few articles of fur- 
niture — a couple of chairs and chests 
for clothes. The same roof houses the 
little horse and other cattle. There was 
nothing in all tins to disgust-hard fare 
and independent habits ; and when we 
took our leave we made the little dirty 
shock-headed children very happy with 
some rolls of white bread, a dainty they 


see much more rarely than our poor 
children do cake. 

This peasant occupies about twenty- 
five acres of land upon the estate where 
I am sojourning. Every estate is thus 
parcelled out, the proprietor having a 
considerable portion under his own 
management, the rest being divided 
among the peasants, who, from time 
immemorial, have belonged to the land, 
and till within the last few years in the 
condition of serfs. The same fields, 
therefore, for which they formerly paid 
a rent, limited only by the will of the 
Herr, or lord, they now hold upon a 
tenure fixed by law, which is as follows ; 
Each peasant householder, or H'irth, 
occupies so much land, for which he 
pays rent in the shape of so many days* 
labour, man and horse, per weel^ upon 
the lord’s fields; by certain contribu- 
tions of com ; and of a calf, a goose, 
so many fowls or eggs, and so many 
bundles of flax — all of which last small 
tithes generally come within the lady’s 
department, who has thus the products 
of a most extensive farm-yard to re* 
gister and superintend. The smaller 
the occupation, the fewer the days of 
labour to perform, and the poorer the 
peasant. A so-called two days’ xvirth 
generally performs the requisite labour 
in his own person ; but a six days’ wlrtli, 
a rank which the peasant we had just 
quitted occupies, sends his labourers to 
supply his place, and, by sending two 
men three successive days, has tiu* rest 
of his week undisturbed. Upon tliis 
estate no less than 360 days’ work is 
contributed weekly, aud yet the labour 
is not equal to the demand. ’I’liis 
allotment per week is the only fair 
arrangement ; for, though many a week 
in winter occurs when no man can 
work, yet were the proprietor to claim 
all his permitted days only in the 
summer, the peasant would not have a 
day left to reap or sow for himself. 

The act of enfranchisement in Es- 
tonia lias not been accompanied by the 
advantages which those who abstract- 
edly reckon the state of independence 
too high, and that of serfage too low, 
might expect. To this it may be urged 
that the blessing of freedom was be- 
stowed on the Estonian peasant before 
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he was in a condition to understand its 
import, though truly such a privilege 
is better given to a people too early 
tlian wrested by them too late. It re- 
dounds to the credit of these provinces 
of Estonia, Livonia, and Coiirland, that 
they were tlic first in the empire to 
coalesce with the late himperor Alex- 
.»i'der by eiifrancliising their peasantry 
— an act which took place in 1828; 
and it is quite a pity that our admira- 
tion for so noble a deed should be in 
any way interrupted by tlie trouble- 
some collateral circumstance of their 
being pecuniarily the gainers thereby. 
When the peasants were serfs, their 
owners were interested in preserving 
them from absolute want; and in bad 
harvests the peasantry became, what 
they are to this day in Russia Proper, 
a real burthen to their lord. Also, 
whenever tlie serf was not able to pay 
his own poll-tax, the seigneur had to 
make up the deficiency ; but now that 
th(* Estonian peasant is a free man, all 
these responsibilities, which he as little 
desired as understood to undertake, fall 
upon his own shoulders: for though 
many a humane seigneur still supplies 
the same help as formerly, yet these 
are but worthy exception.^. Con.se- 
({ueutly a failure in crops, added to the 
national improvidence, exposes the 
peasant to hardship and starvation 
wliich he never knew in his serf con- 
dition. Among the regulations in- 
tended as a substitute to the.se habits of 
dependence, a law has been instituted 
compelling each peasant, in g()od .sea- 
sons, to contriliute so much corn to the 
JJuitfT Klctf, or peasant granary, thus 
realising a fund of provi.sion against 
the winters of famine. But as the hls- 
toiiian has been placed in a state of 
freedom before he knew that fore- 
thought and prudence were its only 
safeguard.s, he seizes every occasion to 
evade this law, and, if the Herr be not 
vigilant in enforcing it, the storehouse 
is found empty when famine has 
finished every other resource. One 
characteristic con.setpicnce of this eniiin- 
cipation was the adoption of family 
names by the peasants, who hitherto, 
like the Russian .serf, liad been de- 
signated only by his own and his 


father's baptismal appellatives. This 
accession of dignity was conferred only 
a few years back, when it cost the lord 
and lady no little trouble and invention 
to hunt up the requisite number and 
variety of names for the tenants of 
their estates. The gentleman took the 
dictionary, the lady, WalbT Scott, for 
reference — with ns it would ha^ e been 
the Bible — and liomely German words 
w'ere given, or old Scottish names re- 
vived, whicli ma^ one day perplex a 
genealogist. The worst of it w'as, these 
poor creatures were very difficult to 
please, and many a young mj^who 
went away happy with his new"mily 
distinction returned the next day, with 
a sheepish look, owning that his lady 
had put him out of conceit of it, and 
that he w'oiild trouble the Arm (the 
Estonian corruption of Herr) to pro- 
vide him with another, not .seldom 
ending by begging leave to adopt the 
aristocratic, unsullied, sixteen or thirty- 
two ([iiartcred name of the Count or 
Baron under whom he served. But 
however liberal of his neighbours’ 
names, the Estonian noble is in no 
hurry to bestow' his own ; far from 
ruiiniiig the risk of such vile identity, 
he does not even allow the peasant the 
same national appellation which coun- 
trymen of the same soil, whether high 
or low, generally wear alike. The 
aristocrat is an Esthliinder, the peasant 
an Eathe. The noble’s w'ife is a Frau^ 
the pea.sant’s a Weih; and any trans- 
position of these terms would be deemed 
highly insulting. 

Having thus seen the Estonian pea- 
sant in his home state, our next view 
of him was in a congregated mass : 
this occurred upon occasion of our first 
visit to the village church, about five 
miles from our superb dwelling, and of 
which, with rare exception, they are 
tlie exclusive monopolisers. Here we 
found the peasants’ sledges standing in 
double rows as thick along the roacl as 
the carriages before the Opera-house 
at a morning concert; and, entering 
tlirough a dense ' crowd, smelling 
strongly of their shecjflskin habiliments 
and the smoky atmosphere in which 
they live, we mounted a gallery to a 
|h;w reserved for the family, whence 
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we looked down upon a platfonn of 
human heads of every variety of rich 
blondes and browns — blacks tliere were 
but few, and greys none at all ; though 
of wrinkles, failing limbs, and other 
signs of age, there was a premature 
profusion. The service, whieh was in 
Estonian, had conmienced, and after 
the first careless wonder with which 
jou listen to a new language subsided, 
iny eyes busied themselves with what 
was around them. 

The men were all on one side ; their 
long hair, untouched by scissors since 
tbeii^birth, divided down the centre of | 
the head, and flowing on their shoul- | 
ders : the women on the <tlier, with 
high helmet-shaped caps of every 
variety of bright colour, their gay rib- 
bons and bright locks streaming pro- 
miscuously from beneath ; or sometimes 
all tills lowly vanity covered with a 
white handkerchief, which, disposed in 
a band across the forehead, and falling 
in ample folds down the cheeks, en- 
nobled many a homely set of features. 
Beauty there was but little : here and 
there a young rosy cheek and bright 
eye shot through the crowd, but the 
generality were plain rather than ugly. 
The first impression on the mind of 
this dense crowd of attentive poor was 
almost painful. Our Saviour's audi- 
ences were only the poor; and amongst 
the silent, listening throng who stood, 
each leaning with clasped hands upon 
his foremost neighbour’s shoulder — 
here and there a cliild held aloft above 
the crush of limbs, while a row of sick 
and decrepit beings, ugly, abject, yet 
venerable, lying on mattresses in every 
picturesque form, occupied the centre, 
and Hebrew-draped heads and Apos- 
tolic countenances crowded around — 
you missed only the divine aspect from 
this ready-made and most touching 
picture. The women were chiefly in 
sheepskins or wolfskins, with gay bands 
round their waists; the men in the 
same, or in a coarse brown cloth, with 
rows of silver buttons down the breast. 
The scene was enlivened by the pre- 
sence of a bride — in other words a 
fiancee-— vfho, at the publication of her 
banns, has the enviable privilege of 
appearing before the public in every 


rag and ribbon which it ever entered 
the head of any Estonian Madge W'iid- 
fire to desire, being literally loaded 
with all the ribbons, handkerchiefs, 
and petticoats which herself or her 
neighbours can muster ; only the outer 
edge of each, in the insolence of her 
wealth, being visible, till the bride 
looks like the walking pattern-book ot 
the Kirchspiel, or parish, and the ad- 
miring swain views at one glance both 
his companion and her wardrobe for 
life. But the head is more particularly 
the centre of attraction, the helmet- 
shaped cap on these occasions being 
stuck full of flowers, ribbons, scraps of 
tailor’s cabbage, i)eacock’s feathers, 
and, in short, all the sw'eepings of the 
Baron’s mansion, like an over-garnished 
shai)e of blancmange ; wdiile the young 
lady, oppressed alike by her feelings 
and her finery, keeps every tag in a 
perpetual quiver, and hardly dares to 
lift up her heated countenance from 
her panoply of garments. 

The service, to our ideas, was by no 
means impressive; being little more 
than a succession of monotonous psalm- 
singing in a minor key sustained by the 
congregation, after which the clergj’- 
man, a spare-looking gentleman with a 
very long nose, and, 1 should be inclined 
to think, a very cold one — for the 
churches are not heated, and the ther- 
mometer kept its average of lo'^ of Fah- 
renheit — delivered a sermon, leaning 
witli Knox-like energy over the edge of 
the pulpit, and at the full stretch of his 
voice ; for the congregation, who other- 
wise w'ere devotion itself, and W’ould not 
have disturbed him by a whisper, took 
no account of coughs, sneezes, blowing 
noses without the aid of pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, and other little noises, includ- 
ing now and then a stout squall from a 
baby, and as loud a hush from the mo- 
ther, till the preacher’s voice was some- 
times drowned. The church itself was 
a heavy ancient building, with simply 
groined roof, gay bedizened altar, and 
whitewashed walls behung with tin 
urns and armorial bearings. Before the 
exclusion of the sermon a contribution 
was levied with long pole and bag at 
end, as elsewhere, into which kopecks of 
all weights and sizes tumbled, upon 
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which till* clergyman retreated to the 
altar, and, facing the audience, chanted 
a few sentences in a high key. This 
was the signal for dismissal : the solid 
mass stirred, and broke up into hundreds 
of fragments — the reeking church was 
abandoned — each recognised his own 
little sledge and horse among multi- 
tilQes which seemed cast in the same 
mould — poles stuck — rope-reins entan- 
gled — bells jingled — and voices scolded 
and laughed alternately; and in five 
minutes the whole congregation were 
scouring away across the country. 

The Lutheran clergyman, in jx>int of 
pecuniary independence, is barely kept 
on a respectable footing, lie is paid in 
com by the landholders, each peasant 
also contributing his corn, fowls, and 
eggs, for his little tenure, though in 
neither case above a fiftieth of the pro- 
duce. He has also an allotment of 
glebe-land, with a partial service from 
the peasants, and a house kept in repair, 
e\en to the sweeping the chimneys and 
mending a window — the funds for this 
purpose proceeding front the Sunday 
collection, which, subscribed chiefly by 
the poor, I had hopi*d had lx*en destined 
for the poor, and which are lodged in 
the hands of the Kirchenvorslflterj or 
churchwarden, always one of the no- 
blt*sse in the vicinity. 

In a large parish also there is some 
amount of fees — for a marriage in the 
upper classes fifty nmbles — for admi- 
nistering the Sacrament twenty-five — 
which the pastor pockets; while the 
peasants bring their fifty kopecks, and in 
the latter case are never-failing attend- 
ants. Let no one imagine, however, 
that the pastor’s life is a sinecure. 
Besides his weekly duties, and the pe- 
nance of a cold church seven months in 
the year, he has to attend the call of his 
poor parishioners, scattered fn^qiiently 
over a circumference of a hundred 
wersts ; while twice in the year all the 
boys and girls in the parish assemble 
for three w eeks under his roof, to be in- 
structed and exami»ie<l previous to con- 
firmation; on which occasions the Frnu 
Pastorin sets all of them to spin her 
flax, twine her cord, and do otlier little 
household jobs, and not seldom has 
the honour of entertaining the young | 


countesses or l)aronesses who have come 
on the same errand, and must pass 
through the same Lehre. Thus it is 
that the sacraments are strictly ob- 
stTved, sometimes it is U) be hoped for 
their own sakes, but principally as a 
politiciil ordinance by which govern- 
ment keeps its eye on every individual 
in the realm , obliging him at Suited 
intervals to emerge from the deep tor- 
rent of Ihissian i)()pulatioii and bear 
witness of his exisUnce. No one can 
elude these ceremonit's, for no young 
lady can marry wd'hoiit the pastor’s 
certificate of confirmation and lord’s 
Supper, and no young man can obtain 
his passport for foreign travel without 
the same: and thus, in point of fact, 
these sacred institutions are considered 
as mere forms of law. '^fliis throw’s also 
much business and responsibility into 
the pastor’s hands, which begins with 
the birth of every indi\idual in his 
parish, of wdiich he has to report not 
only the day, but the hour — rather a 
difficult proc(‘eding, considering the 
pea.sants have no clocks. It conse- 
quently happens tliat peasant-children 
arc invariably born at sunrise, noon, or 
sunset ; a circumstance which has given 
rise to inquiries in some over-zealous 
understrappers wdiy it is that the peasant 
ladies bless their lords at these three 
periods of the day, and no other ! 

The clergy, of which there is only 
one order, is here ordained by three 
feIlow-pa.stors — the livings being in the 
gift: of the landed proprietors of the 
Kirchspiel, before wliom, like many of 
our dissenters, the various candidates 
preach for preference, and are elected 
according to their ha])py choice of a 
sermon. Altogether the form of reli- 
gion here establishinl is as inefficient 
and unsound as might be expected from 
its present utter political insignificance 
and past troublous history, which, as 
aflecting both tipper and lower classes 
most importantly, possesses much in- 
terest. 

In ancient times the Estonians wor- 
shipped almost as many gods as there 
w’ere objects in nature and aims in life. 
They had gods of tin* sun and moon, 
gods of fishing and bunting, gods of 
good harvests, and gods of good jour- 
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neys: at the same time, agreeably to 
the theology of all nations, they had a 
superior and invisible deity called Jiim- 
trial, which name was transferred to the 
God of Christianity, and has descended 
to the present day — Jumnial wia, or God 
be with you, being the universal mo<le 
of salutation and farewell, and the first 
distinct sentence a stranger retains 
among the (piick babble of their gentle 
language. Tlie primeval attempts to 
win them over from idolatry were ac- 
companied w'ith great selfishness and 
cruelty. The Danes were the first to 
disgust them with the ecpiivocal bless- 
ings of their mode of Christianity, and 
it is no wonder that the simpl ' idolaters 
had as little relish for the unexplained 
God of their invaders as for tlie heavy 
tribute by wdiieh they announced his 
presence. Contented with their unex- 
pensive deities of forest and dell, they 
resisted to the utmost ; only declaring 
themselves converts after their huts 
were razed, their land plundered, and 
their best hunters slain ; relapsing the 
moment their new brethren’s backs w'ere 
turned, and revenging themselves by 
daring piracies in the Gulf and retorts 
of a more positive nature upon the coast 
of Denmark. Again and again did the 
Danes return to enforce the dreaded 
punishment of Christianity, and compel 
the unwilling flock to a blotxl-staincd 
fold; carrying off even children as 
hostages for the parents’ continuance in 
the profession of (Christianity : till, grow- 
ing cunning with oppression, the Esto- 
nians not unfre(picntly held out the 
voluntary endurance of baptism as a 
bribe, gaining time whilst thus em- 
ployed for a stronger party to fall upon 
their persecutors with more deadly 
eft’ect. At length in 1170 the Danes 
bethought themselves of appointing a 
bishop, by name Fulko, in Estonia, or, 
according to other accounts, a legate 
from Pope Alexander III. But the 
whole embryo diocese mutinied, and 
Fulko is believed never to have put foot 
on Estonian soil. For the proposed 
alFront also the Estonians revenged 
tliemselvcs by breaking into Sweden, 
laying waste the bishopric, and mur- 
dering the bishop, of Upsala. Aided, 
however, by the Livonians on the oppo- 


site side, then under the dominion of the 
tSchwertbriider — an order of Livonian 
knights — the Danes at length establish- 
ed their power, and the Estonians, thus 
between two fires, were fain to submit 
to the yoke of several Roman Catholic 
bishops, whose residences, of which 
many ruins still remain — one with the 
significant name of Fegfeuer, or Pnrg.< 
tory — were the first fortresses erected 
in the land, and w ho enforced their per- 
suasions by W'ell-armed garrisons. All 
liberty was now over with the poor 
Estonians. To these sees were added 
convents and monasteries, and the whole 
catalogue of extortion, rapacity, and 
crime of the papal dominion, here seen in 
stronger colours from the utter want of 
civilization. The motto of each superior 
was to wrest all he could, and keep as 
he best might: and soon the bishops, 
and their allies the knights, fell out ; 
and it not unfrequently happened that, 
returning from helping or spoiling a 
fellow-prelate, or from telling a tale of 
complaint at the court of Rome, the 
bishop had the mortification of finding 
his castle plundered and burnt, or the 
standard of the order floating from its 
towers, while the knights snapped their 
fingers at the papal bull, for Rome wms 
a long way off, and the diocesans were 
very indifferent about the njatter as long 
as they had no heavier tribute to pay. 

Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the Estonians did not 
progress in religious knowledge ; being 
very alert in purchasing indulgences at 
small prices on St. Peter’s Eve and St. 
John’s Eve, but in secret returning to 
the gods of their forefathers by many a 
secluded rock or lonely lake. The re- 
ligion of the higher classes we need not 
intiuire into, or we might be tempted to 
prefer the simple hind, who was made 
the beast of burden both of clergy and 
laity, and who in his idolatry haa at all 
events the sentiment of antiquity on his 
side. 

Meanwhile time was advancing, and 
as early as 1524 the new doctrines of 
Luther first began to be known. For- 
tunately at this time the Master of the 
Order, under which Estonia and Li- 
vonia were now united, was one Walter 
von Plettenberg, afterwards Prince of 
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the German Empire, an enlightened 
man, who endeavoured to mitigate the 
condition of the peasants, and wring 
some humane ordinances from their 
masters. He was himself favourable 
to the creed, and it spread rapidly 
among the lower orders ; not, however, 
from any conviction of the superiority 
’ vf this new form of worship, but from 
an utter and constantly maintained in- 
diftercnce to the old, and an apathy to 
all inquiry arising from tlieir helpless 
state of &er\'itude. The Reformation 
in Estonia was conducted without any 
signal disturbance ; some of the Catholic 
bishops squared tlieir consciences to 
the times ; others were fortunate enough 
to sell their bishoprics to the King of 
Sweden; while others, who resisted, 
had their claims treated with forbear- 
ance. Some time, however, elapsed 
before the peasantry reaped any benefit. 
Preachers of the new religion were 
there, but generally unacquainted with 
the Estonian language, and, when 
pastors better versed arose, the poor 
serfs S(M)n discovered that the old 
enemy had only returned under a new 
face; religious instruction was as far 
from them as ever; the pastors led 
most disreputable lives, spending their 
days in journeying from one jovial 
table to another, and were elected by 
the Landes Adel, or nobility of tlie 
land, who held then, as they do now, 
the church property in their hands, 
without any reference to previous study 
or capacity. Meanwhile alternate civil 
war and pestilence drove even these 
from their abodes, and the serf's con- 
dition was more miserable than ever. 
It is true Luther sent a pastor to Reval 
with a letter of recommendation written 
by himself and Melancthon, which still 
exists in the church archives ; but Reval 
was a distihet colony, and had no in- 
fluence beyond its walls. As late even 
as 1654 some peasants endeavoured to 
revive the worship of their ancient 
deities; and their old pagan sabbath, 
the Thursday, is still held holy by 
many. 

In short — for I think you must tire 
of my lamentable church history — not 
until Estonia was safely gathered under 
the Bbssian sceptre was there any re- 


gular succession of church ministry: 
siuce wdien, the establishment, such as 
it is, has been maintained in outward 
peace and order ; tlie peasants have 
been instructed, and arc become th«? 
zealous church-goers 1 describe. So 
much for the peasantry. 

But now', if we look at the higher 
classes, we find them exactly i-^ that 
relation to an insignificant, poverty- 
stricken church, whose ministers arc 
as much beneath tli(*m in birth as in 
income, as might be expected. The 
pastors are respected as exercising a 
wholesome restraint over the lowei 
orders, of which the upper ones reap 
the social benefit, are received with a 
proud kind of condescension at the 
table of the Count or Baron; and in 
their turn forbear all remonstrance 
against the widely spreading rational- 
ism which infects the nobility, and of 
which in truth they themselves, in the 
capacity of family tutors, are too fre- 
quently the instillers. Upon the w'hole, 
here seems as great a need for the in- 
troduction of Christianity as ever ; and, 
could Luther rise from his grave, he 
would find the Bible as strictly ba- 
nished from this portion of a com- 
munity professing his doctrines as in 
the worst times of papal policy. Thus 
it is that the Lutheran religion, as 
established in these provinces, is a 
standing memorial of a reformation 
which, in its hurry to throw oft’ the 
errors of the old system, has sacrificed 
also its truths, and a glaring instance of 
the inefficiency of a church unendowed 
with wealth, consequence, or dignity, 
among a class where such qualities are 
held in high estimation — and where are 
they not? For to what else can we 
attribute an indifference on the subject 
of revealed religion in a country which 
can as little boast a philosopher as it 
can a martyr ? 

But to return to the peasant. Be- 
yond his strict adherence to his church 
we can find but little interesting in his 
character; nor indeed is it fair to look 
for any, excepting perhaps that of 
servile obedience or cunning evasion, 
among a people so long oppressed as 
the Estonian. How far, however, the 
influence of external circumstance is 
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answerable for this is fully proved by 
the two distinct aspects which are to 
be found among the peasantry. On 
those estates including unfortunately 
by far the greater part of the province 
— which sutler a constant exchange of 
proprietors, and where no feelings of 
attiichiiient between master and pea- 
sant have time to take root, or where 
feelings of an opposite nature are en- 
gendered by harsh and arbitrary treat- 
ment, w^e tiud the peasant a dull brute 
indeed ; insensible to a kindness he 
mistrusts — careless of improvement — 
improvident as the Irishman, without 
his wit — and phlegmatic as the Ger- 
man, without his industry. Rather 
than work beyond the minimum of his 
necessary Corvt'aye, he will starve. 
Provided he can have a pipe in his 
inoutli, and lie sleeping at the l)ottom 
of his cart, while his patient wife drives 
the willing little rough horse, or, what 
is more frequent, while the latter will 
go right of itself, he cares little about 
an empty stomach. Oiler him wages 
for his labour, and he will tell you, 
with the dullest bumpkin look, that if 
he works more he must eat more ; and 
the fable of the belly and the meml)ers 
has here a different termination to what 
it had in our young days. On the other 
hand, on those few estiites which have 
been occupied for several generations 
by the same family, the peasants appear 
invariably an active, industrious, and 
prosperous set — attached to their lord, 
and ingenious in various trades. So 
much for the law of primogeniture — a 
doctrine here hardly better understood 
than the apostolic succession. But 


what can a people know of real inde- 
pendence, living thus twofold under 
foreign subjection ? In his very crimes 
the Estonian is a coward; he seldom 
gets beyond pilfering, and here makes 
a curious distinction — regarding it as 
no crime to steal that which cannot 
squeak or bleat in its own defence 
Thus a pig or a sheep would be the 
height of iniquity, while a Kummet of 
corn or an Eimer of brandy are very 
venial sins. Other crimes he has few, 
and murder is unknown. The penal 
list of this last year offers only eighty- 
seven misdemeanors in a population of 
above three hundred thousand peasants, 
and five of these consist merely in tra- 
velling without a passport. In this re- 
spect also the Estonian's conscience is 
so tender that the legislature allow s no 
punishment to be enforced till a volun- 
tary confession has been made — w’ell 
knowing that no Estonian can be long 
without making a clean breast. Not so 
his lofty and lively neighbour, the Rus- 
sian, whose legislature might whistle 
for his voluntary confession. Serf 
though he be, he is a very Saracen in 
independence; and his list of crimes 
w'ould make a wild Newgate Calendar. 
The same conscientiousness, however, 
which opens the Estonian’s heart under 
sense of delinquency, steels it in mo- 
ments of danger. No soldier in the 
Russian army stands a charge better 
than the contemned Tchuchonn, But 
now I have kept you standing long 
enough in the cold church, and the ob- 
sequious Kiistery or clerk, wonders what 
we can be about — and in ti’uth I am 
weary also. 
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Similarity between old Kti((iatid and Estonia — Frequent transferor estates — The Credk-Ct 
History of de Her>,' — The Rktersthaft — The lAind-Tag — I’repnratiotis for removal to Iteval 
— Winter traAelliiig cosljime of a child— Journey — Reval. 


Befoue niy acquaintance with Estonia 
commenced, I had in my ignorance 
imagined the love and habit of a coun- 
try residence to be exclusively confined 
to our own favoured land, where a sturdy 
race, attached to the pleasures of the 
country, and scorning the dissipation 
and dependence of the court and ca- 
pital, has ever existed. France has no 
country gentlemen — Germany none — 
Italy none. It is therefore the more 
pleasing to see the life of our old- 
fashioned country gentry somewhat 
imaged in that of the present Estonian 
noblesse ; tlie same attention to agri- 
cultural pursuits — the same lociil im- 
portance— the same discharge of the 
magisterial duties which a country life 
imiHises — and the same hospitality to 
all around them ; e<[uany as brave 
when their bravery is required, equally 
as slotJifuI while peaceful occasion per- 
mits. If we could but add attachment 
to a church, the right of primogeniture, 
and a sense of independence— tlie three 
primary colours, it is true, of this pic- 
ture — the likeness would be complete. 
Perhaiis a habit of gnimbling at the 
government might be tpioted as another 
item of similarity — the peg whereon 
the Estonians hang their yet well-lined, 
but somewhat threadbare nationality. 
For, though the Itussian sceptre is the 
first under which they have enjoyed 
the blessings of peace and order, yet a 
regular catalogue of prosy murmurs is 
indulged in, which must be considered 
rather as a welcome topic in a some- 
what barren field of conversation than 
as any symiitom of disaffection, for no 
subjects in the empire have proved 
themselves more brave and loyal when 
put to the test. 

The province of Estonia is divided 


into about six hundred estatt>s, where 
the sill of absenteeism is rare, for the 
landholder generally lives on his own 
property, and devotes himself to its 
superintendence. In old times this was 
little more than nominal ; wants were 
few'or, the population scantier, and 
competition unknown ; and frcMpieiitly 
the landholder l(*t one-half of his estate 
lie fallow or unredeemed — a custom 
not quite obsolete yet — fully satisfied 
with the ample return of the rest. 
Now, how’ever, an increasing plciitiful- 
ness of money liaving brought dowu 
the rate of interest, and the introduc- 
tion of new systenns liaving excited a 
slight degree of competition, woods are 
stumped up -new land cleared — the 
peasantry, who are much more ignorant 
of their own rights than their masters, 
drained of their resources, or, if the 
estate he in more enlightened hands, 
extra labour is engaged for wages ; 
while some of tlie younger nobility, 
who have travcll(‘d to their own profit, 
are slowly recurring to the aid of 
science to supply the deficiency of 
hands. One evil, however, attending 
this increased activity is the incessant 
transfer of estates I have alluded to. 
Money cannot eirciilate tli rough too 
many hands for the pulilic good, nor 
land through too few ; therefore, the 
barter of these immense estates — some 
of them embracing as much as a hun- 
dred square miles of territory, which is 
looked upon in the light of a speculation 
in which all are eager to engage, and 
for which but few possess the necessary 
capital —is a great disadvantage to tlie 
classes beneath them, and a very ques- 
tionable benefit to their own. For at 
bt*8t, if the estate prove profitable and 
the debts incurred on it be defrayed. 
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the death of the i)roprietor, and the 
necessity of dividing the property, 
throw it again into the market. It 
cannot be said, liowever, that the whole- 
some system of a monopoly of land is 
wholly unknown, for al>out three en- 
tailed esUites, Majorats Guter, as they 
are called, exist in Estonia, and with 
manifest advantage to the families 
themselves, and to every class of pea- 
santry upon them. 

The emptTor — who doubtless fore- 
sees the hopelessness of rearing a middle 
class, or of reforming tlie higher, until 
the waste bninches of a most prolific 
nobility be forced into a niore active 
sphere, and all the strength an 1 conse- 
quence of the family thrown into one 
leading head — is greatly in favour of 
entailed estates ; and report speaks of a 
new and higher patent of nobility pro- 
jected for those whose means and good 
sense may equally induce them to 
found these strongholds of national 
prosperity. And, being in his imperial 
person greatly the gainer by this inces- 
sant shifting of land — for on each fresh 
purchase of an estate a tax amounting 
to four per cent, upon the whole sum 
paid, called a PoHchliHy reverts to the 
crown — there can be no (question of the 
disinterestedness of his majesty’s desire. 
In order to evade this tax, estates were 
formerly pledged for the term of ninety- 
nine years ; but tliis subterfuge is now 
only availing for nine years, not renew- 
able, at the expiration of which, unless 
the sale be ratified and his majesty’s 
Foschlin discharged, the contract is 
considered void. 

An interesting instance of this kind 
occurred recently here. A widow and 
four children, left in circumstiinces un- 
usually limited, were reduced to the 
necessity of selling a favourite estate 
which their fiunily had occupied for 
centuries, and, furthermore, at a time 
most aisadvantageous for the sale of 
landed property. Through successive 
years and alternations of fortune, the 
remembrance of their dearly -loved 
home was cherished, as of a paradise, 
whence poverty, not sin, had driven 
them. At the expiration of nine years 
the purchaser, a strange opinionated 
man, was yearned to pay his Poschlin; 


a tenth elapsed, and an eleventh began, 
when government interfered, the trus- 
tees of the family stepped forward, and 
the lone widow, whose worldly circum- 
stances had prospered in the interim, 
and her children, now grown to man 
and woman’s estate, resumed their fa- 
mily residence with feelings not to be. 
described. 

In consequence of a great depression 
of the agricultural interest — for Estonia 
has known her years of panic as well as 
ourselves — and the absence of the neces- 
sary capital to weather these bad times, 
the market was at one time absolutely 
drugged with a number of noble estates, 
which went begging for purchasers. 
To counteract an evil which threatened 
the stability of the whole province, a 
bank was formed, which, assisted by a 
loan from government, advanced money 
in the form of a mortgage, at five per 
cent., to every needy landholder. This 
plan was attended with such distin- 
guished benefit to the country, tliat soon 
the Credit- CassCf as it is termed, had 
claims upon almost every estate in the 
province, and itself bought up those 
estates which otherwise might have 
fallen, at one-third of their value, into 
the hands of adventurers or foreigners. 
In most cases the mortgage is still re- 
tained, as allowing the command of a 
surplus capital to improve the estate, 
or otherwise to si)eculate with, and also 
as offering a facility of sale. Mean- 
while the bank itself has proved a most 
pros^xirous undertaking ; and thus, hold- 
ing every estate more or less in its grasp, 
presents a centre of stability which no 
casual bad season can overthrow. More 
than once has it been most severely 
tried, especially under the government 
of the late Emperor Alexander, who 
advanced it a million of silver roubles, 
at a time when the current value of thif 
coin did not exceed two roubles paper ; 
engaging his imperial word that on re- 
payment the silver rouble should be 
accepted at the same rate of value. In 
a few years the silver rouble mounted 
to four roubles paper, when, to the con- 
sternation of the Credit-Casse, the go- 
vernment exacted fiill value. The 
liitterschajt tried every measure to 
obtain justice — ^was referred from tlio 
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sovereign to the minister, from tlm 
minister to the senate* ami at lengtli 
dismissed M'ith the admonition of having 
“ carried their petition to impertinence,” 
and Estonia Mas obliged to pay. | 

This excellent institution M*as mainly 
suggested and founded by an individual 
^to wliom a strange course of misfortune 
hs^ since given an additional celebrity. 
M. de Berg Mas a noble of large landed 
property, high in repute, and holding 
some of the chief otlices of the province. 
Being on a visit to Petersburg, this 
gentleman M as re(iuested by a merchant 
there, carrying on a considerable busi- 
ness with Rcval in the brandy trade, to . 
take charge of a very large sum due to 
a house at Reval. To this he assented, ' 
and left Petersburg w ith the money in ■ 
his possession. Arriving in Reval, ' 
upon application being made by the 
creditor, M. Berg, to the astonishment 
of all parties, simply and solemnly 
averred that the sum in cpiestiou was no 
longer in his hands, and that, though 
his utter ruin and disgrace must ensue, 
notliing should induce him to account 
for its disappearance. The news of 
tliis most strange declaration from one 
of her most trusted members burst like ■ 
a thunderclap through the province, ' 
and such was the horror felt by liis j 
fellow nobles that the money w'as re- I 
placed ill a few hours. I'ime was ' 
allowed him, and the persuasions of his j 
family and friends resorted to, to elicit j 
the truth ; but he merely repeated the ! 
same tale, acknoM'ledged his position in j 
its full light, and w^as otherwise silent i 
Tlie sale of his fine estates now fol- 
lowed — his name was struck off the 
roll of matriculated nobility — himself 
degraded from all his posts, and reduced 
with his family to the utmost indi- 
gence. This happened thirty years 
ago, and the individual in question, 
now just eighty years of age, having 1 
never deviated from the course of recti- 
tude which characterized him before 
liis disgrace, has gradually regained 
the esteem and confidence of his fellow- 
nobility. But the mystery which cost 
him so dear remains with him, nor will 
it be disclosed until after his death. 

The llitterschaft, or senate, consists 
of the collected matriculated nobility 


of this province — each landholder 
among them having a vote — at the 
head of mIiohi is a dignitary elected 
by the body, called the liitterschajts- 
Haupimaiin, or, as it is termed in 
French, le Marvchal de la JSvldesse — 
an office of great anti<piity — whose 
functions continue for three years and 
consist in maintaining the rigb.s of 
tlie body, in presenting petitions to the 
crown, and in entering into contracts 
with the same for the sale of their 
liome commodities, whieli, such as 
brandy and corn, are bought up by the 
croM’n itself, &c. To hear therefore a 
statement of his administration, to re- 
ceive the resignation of the old Ritters- 
chafts-Ilauptmann, and to place the 
staff* of lionour in the liands of a new 
one elected from among themselves — 
to fill up the gap which death may 
have occasioned in a body of twelve 
judges, called Jjind lliithif whose office 
is for life — to reappoint the eleven 
' HakenricliterSy an active magistracy for 
i the different districts of Estonia, also 
renewable every three } ears,* ' in short, 
to attend to a vast number of matters 
connected with their internal admi- 
nistration, — a so-called Land-Tfuj (a 
miniature representation of the ancient 
German Jleiclts Tiajy where princes 
and bishops of the empire presided, and 
sovereigns were elected) is held tri- 
ennially in the month of February in 
Reval. On this occasion all the nobi- 
lity flock thither, and the little capital 
becomes the centre equally of amuse- 
ment and business. The present Fe- 
bruary bringing with it a recurrence of 
this Land-Tag, we all prepared to re- 
move to Reval. 

These removals are no slight under- 
takings. Provision has to l)e taken for 
those who go, and provision portioned 
out for those who stay. The hayloft, 

J the cellar, the larder, and the^dairy 
I have all to be transported, and the 
wardrobe, important as it may be, be- 
comes a very minor consideration. 
Therefore, peasants with well-stored 
carts are sent beforehand to creep at a 
snail’s pace to Reval ; servants that can be 
spared are despatched to make all ready; 
and lastly, the Herrschaft, or family of 
the seigneur, prepare to follow. 
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On the evening of the 20th of Fe- 
bruary, N.S., all the juvenile portion 
of the family were consigned to rest at 
an earlier hour than usual, and by six 
o’clock the next morning little eyes 
were wide awake, and little limbs in 
full motion, hy the flickering candle’s 
light— in everybody’s way as long as 
they were not wanted, and nowhere to 
be found when they were. At length 
the little flock were all assembled, and, 
having been well lined inside by a mi- 
gratory kind of breakfast, the outer 
process began. This is conducted 
somewhat on the same principle as the 
building of a house — the foundations 
being filled with rather rubl shy ma- 
terials, over which a firm structure is 
reared. First came a large cotton 
handkerchief— then a pelisse, three 
years too sliort — then a faded comfort- 
able of papa’s, and then an old cache- 
mire of mamma’s, which latter was 
w'ith difficulty forced under the vanish- 
ing arms and tied firmly behind. Now 
each tiny hand was carefully sealed 
with as many pairs of gloves as could 
be gathered together for the occasion, 
— one hand (for the nursemaids arc not 
very particular) being not seldom more 
richly endowed in this respect than its 
fellow. The same process is applied to 
the little feet, which swell to misshapen 
stumps beneath an accumulation of 
under-socks and over-socks, under-shws 
and over-boots, and are finally swal- 
lowed up in huge worsted stockings, 
which embrace all tlie drawers, short 
petticoats, ends of handkerchiefs, com- 
fortables, and shawls they can reach, 
and arc generally gartered in some in- 
comprehensible fashion round the waist. 
But mark ! this is only the foundation. 
Now comes the thickly- wadded winter 
pelisse, of silk or merinos, with bands 
and ligatures which instantly bury 
themselves in the depths of the sur- 
rounding hillocks, till within the case 
of clothes before you, which stands like 
a roll-pudding tied up ready for the 
boiler, no one would suspect the slender 
skipping sprite that your little finger 
can lift with ease. And lastly, all this is 
enveloped in the littJejaunty silk cloak, , 
which fastens readily enough round the I 
neck on ordinary occasions, but now j 


refuses to meet by the breadth of a 
hand, and is made secure by a worsted 
boa of every bright colour. 

Is this all ? No -- wait. I have for- 
gotten the pretty clustering locked head, 
and rosy dimpled face; and in truth 
they were so lost in the mountains of 
wool and wadding around as to be fairly 
overlooked. Here a handkerchief U 
bound round the forehead, and another 
dowm each cheek, just skirting the nose, 
and allow'ing a small triangular space 
for sight and respiration — talking had 
better not be attempted — while the head 
is roofed in by a wadded hat — a mis- 
shapen macliine with soft crown and 
bangled peak, w'hich can’t be hurt, and 
never looks in order, over which are 
suspended as many veils — green, w hite, 
and black — as mamma’s east-oft’ stores 
can furnish, through which the brightest 
little pair of eyes in the world faintly 
twinkle like stars through a mist. 
And now one touch upsets the w’hole 
mass, and a man-servant coolly lifts it 
up in his arms like a bale of goods, and 
carries it off to the sledge. 

It was a lovely morning as we started 
with our little monstrosities— ourselves 
in a commodious covered sledge — vari- 
ous satellites of the family in a second, 
followed up by rougher vehicles, co- 
vered with bright worsted rugs, and 
driven by the ditt'erent grades of ser- 
vants, wherein sat the mulfied and 
closely-draped lady’s-maids and house- 
maids of the establishment — not to for- 
get the seigneur himself, who, wrapped 
to the ears, sat in solitude, driving a 
high-mettled animal, upon a sledge so 
small as to be entirely concealed by 
his person, so that to all appearance he 
seemed to be gliding away upon his 
own baronial base, and culy attached 
to tlie horse by the reins in his well- 
guarded hands. 

The way led through noble woods of 
Scotch and spruce fir, sometimes catch- 
ing sight of a lofty mansion of stone, 
or passing a low thatched building of 
wood with numberless little sash-win- 
dows, where some of the nobles still 
reside, and which are the remnants of 
more simple times. And now ** the 
sim rose clear o’er trackless fields of 
snow,” and our solitai-y procession 
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jingled merrily on, while, yielding to 
the lulling sounds of the bells, our 
little breathing bundles sank motion- 
less and warm into our laps, and re- 
trieved in happy slumbers the early 
escapades of the day. There is no such 
a warming-pan on a cold winter’s jour- 
ney as a lovely soft cliild. 

^\fter driving thirty wersts we stop- 
ped at the half-way house of an ac- 
quaintance, for here the willing hos- 
pitality of some brother-noble is often 
substituted for the miserable road-side 
accommodations. This was one of those 
wooden houses I have mentioned, and 
infinitely more pleasing within than 


without — divided with partitions like 
the tray of a work-box, and fitted up 
I with every accommodation on a small 
I scale : — a retreat which some unambi- 
tious pair might prefer to the palace 
we had quitted. After a few hours’ 
rest we started again with the same 
horses, which here perform journeys 
of sixty wersto in the day witJi die 
utmost ease ; and when evening M as 
far advanced our little travellers 
pushed aside their many-coloured 
veils, and peeped at the lamps with 
astonished eyes, as we clattered up the 
steep hill which led to our residence 
in lleval. 
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Sudden transformation in the otiter man — Humours of the Land-Tag — Society in Keval — Peculiar 
formality — Facility of divorce — Early marriages — Baroness J. — Mademoiselle de P. — M. de G. 


— Mademoiselle de V. — Count M. — Baron C.- 
— The Adeliche and the Burgerlichc — Theatre- 

It is astonishing the transformation I 
'which this removal to town produces 
uj)On the outer man. The go('d, busy, j 
lioiisekeepiiig soul settles into ..le mo- I 
dern 'W'oman of fashion ; the dressing- j 
gowned slippered country gentleman 
brushes up into the modern man of the 
'world, and calls and balls, theatre and 
club-house, replace the (piiet routine of 
the country life. The equipages un- i 
dergo the same change. The smart j 
town sledge, an open vehicle of grace- ^ 
ful form, stands at our door. The horses ! 
have exchanged their rusty leather 
trappings for glossy suits of harness, j 
studded with bright plates of brass or 
silver. The couehinaii has doffetl his 
coat of friar’s grey for one of bishop’s 
purple, confined by a silken belt of 
rainbow dyes which many a slenderer 
waist might eii-vy, and surmounted by 
a scarlet cloth, or black beaver cap 
with silver tassel and band ; while the 
little postilion, hitherto a bare-legged 
stable-lwy, sits proudly on the foremost 
pair, a perfect miniature of the same. 
Four horses a-breast are no longer seen, 
for the ancient narrow streets of Reval 
refuse to admit so broad a phalanx, 
and, excepting at the hill-gate, all tra- 
velling Cipiipages on entering the town 
are obliged to unharness one of their 
number. 

And now came the morning calls, 
and the new faces, and the long names, 
while, as the first act of duty, we paid 
our homages to the governor and his 
ladv at the castle, who king and (pieeii 
it in little Reval. And then followed 
the invitations, seldom given more than 
two or three days beforehand, and the 
morning and evening engagements,-— 
for the two o’clock dinner-party is 


-Beauty of Estouian women— General readin^ij 
— Griseldis. 

quite distinct from the evening amuse- 
ment. At the former the business of 
the Ijand-Tag is discussed, with ob- 
servations on the late Ritterschafts- 
Ilaiiptmaim, and conjectures as t») his 
successor, with reports of some new and 
beneficial measure, and energetic de- 
nunciations of some insidious Russian 
innovation, intermixed with humorous 
accounts of the blunder of one member, 
or the brcak-do'wn of another, — or how 
some young noble, never before sup- 
posed to »'ear a tongue, had spoken 
very mucli to the purpose, — or how 
some old noble, never before supposed 
to wear a heart, had shed tears of pa- 
triotic emotion. 

The chief liouscs which receive in 
Reval are, foremost, the Castle of the 
Governor, 'where a universal and con- 
sUmt hospitality is maintained; the 
liouse of Count Heiden, port-admiral 
of Reval, of Navariiio celebrity, an 
lioncst old Dutchman, speaking English 
perfectly well, and with all the frank- 
ness of tlie English navy; Baroness 
Uxkiiirs, and -Baron Stackclberg’s. 
These all regularly light their magni- 
ficent saloons and throw open their 
doors once a-wcek; while invitations 
on these occasions are passed round by 
word of mouth, and not by any printed 
form. All here are upon a perfect 
equality ; rich and poor ; so that they 
be but noble — are hidden alike, and no 
creditor and debtor account kept be- 
tween those who invite and those who 
accept. Altogether the kindest feeling 
pervades the whole body of nobility, 
who are all known and many related 
to each other. Ostentation and com- 
petition for fashion are unheard of, 
though the strictest fashion is observed 
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ill dress and entertainments ; all parties 
are conducted with easy courtesy and 
simplicity ; and, were it not ftir the 
freezing system of separation and for- 
mality which pervades the members of 
the s(X!iety itself, and which unfortu- 
nately has not been left behind them 
in the country, Rcval would be more 
atiractive than many a capital ten times 
its size. But a spell seems to hang 
over both man and woman: the best 
elements of society are at their disposal 
— splendid rooms — excellent lighting 
— throngs of attendants — charming 
music — and tlie choicest of refresh- 
ments: but the gentlemen occupy se- 
veral apartments with their thronged 
card-tables, and the ladies sit, stand, 
or walk about the rest, and, though all 
imbued with the very spirit of courtesy 
and good humour, it must be owned, 
get at length a little tired of one 
another’s company. Or, if sufficient 
gentlemen can be seduced from the 
whist or boston tables to form a dance, 
the cavalier abstains from fetching his 
ladv till the moment the music begins, 
and remorselessly casts her off the mo- 
ment it finishes, leaving lier to thread 
her timid way through files of company 
to the distant corner wliere her chaperon 
is seated, and, once free, never ap- 
proaches her again. Which party is 
111 fault? It is hard to suppose that 
Estonia’s sons are either ** so good or 
so cold ” as not to care for the society 
of a fair and agreeable woman; and 
it is equally unjust to asperse her 
daughters with having wearied them of 
that which they have so little oppor- 
tunity of bestowing. The ladies im- 
pugn the gentlemen, who, to speak 
candidly, show no desire to break 
through these imaginary boundaries, 
for, if but two meet in the same room, 
they invariably sit together, or walk 
together, or smoke together, or in some 
such way illustrate their principles of 
Strict decorum ; — though instances have 
occurred of an individual who, be- 
trayed singly into the ladies’ camp, 
■with no resource but to make the best 
of it, has exerted so much philosophy 
as to deceive them into a belief of his 
having enjoyed their company. The 
gentlemen at the same time throw the 


blame upon the lady, who, though 
easy, courteous, and communicative to 
her own sex, immediately acts on the 
defensive as a gentleman approaches, 
and endeavours by every tacit means 
to proclaim that she is inaccessibly 
honest, while, as he has no intention 
•f disputing the fact, the gentleman 
retires rather than encounter barri 
cades so unsuited to the occasion, and 
is in no hurry to renew the attempt. 
“IIow can a woman be approached,” 
said a shrewd travelled I'lstonian to me, 
“ who carries sn vertu in large letters 
about her? Our ladies mistake the 
natter : there’s as little need for them 
to wear this outwardly in society as for 
your Queen to wear her crown.” 

But while they are disputing the point 
the impartial looker-on can only bear 
witness that in the present state of things 
the fault seems pretty equal, though of 
the original delinquents no doubt can 
remain ; for no aspect of society, however 
perverted or however depraved, should 
undermine the firm belief that woman, 
both immediately and ultimately, is its 
arbitress and lawgiver. Woman is the 
priestess of that holy temple, home. She 
it is who throws its gates open and bids 
man enter — not vice versa ; and hers is 
tlie high calling to influence his conduct 
whilst there. It may be difficult to stem 
those habits which the errors of a grand- 
mother generation have bequeathed, 
but this does not invalidate the first 
principle. 

Another social evil of far more vital 
importance, and which seems strangely 
inconsistent with the strict separation of 
the two sexes in society, is the facility 
of divorce under the Lutheran church 
law. Besides the various other reasons, 
an incompatibility of temper and mu- 
tually avowed dislike are here admitted 
as sufficient grounds for severing those 
whom “ no man may sunder and it 
is a melancholy proof, to say no worse, 
of the incxpedience of this law, and its 
direct tendency to discourage all salu- 
tary self-control and forbearance, that 
divorces are seldom here obtained for 
any graver reason. Several wretched 
instances could be quoted, within the 
sphere of my own knowledge, of parties 
thus severed for trivial causes, who im- 
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pugned the tie for that which lay in their 
own wilful natures, and hastily loosened 
the one instead of controlling the other ; 
but who, soberwl and punished by time, 
have cursed their second thoughtless act 
more than they did their first. Rut it 
would belittle interesting to detail 
those miMies which selfish man and 
unwise woman entail on themselves and 
all connected with them, since, however 
diiferently the law may favour or check, 
such, unfortunately, are peculiar to no 
country. The heart alone knowetli its 
own bitterness ; but there are sorrows 
invested with the poetry of imagination, 
the luxury of melancholy, or the holi- 
ness of resignation — sorrows tl ^ most 
real, and yet the most palatable. The 
disappointed affections hug their own 
griefs with jealous exclusiveness — the 
bereaved mother or wife loves her sor- 
row as she did its object ; each mourns 
as those who “ have reason to be fond 
of grief:’* but who finds a melancholy 
charm in those vexations which arise 
from awkward tempers, awkward man- 
ners, and the thousand needless perver- 
sities with which mankind voluntarily 
flagellate themselves? who sees any 
poetic beauty in those accumulated 
molehills of scdf- created cares of which 
human nature, cursed in its own choice, 
at length makes mountains never to be 
o’erpassed? And the evils resulting 
from these froward, untangible causes 
ire immeasurably more unbearable 
than those direct inflictions of Provi- 
ience which find an affinity with the 
soul. Those who rail at poetry and 
refinement as superfluous ingredients 
in every-day' happiness little know 
trhat main props they would under- 
nine. These will abide when prin- 
uples waver: — these open the heart 
ind close the lips intuitively at the 
ight time: — these prevent when all 
he good institutions in the world could 
lot remedy. Manly delicacy is as ne- 
essary in family life as manly recti- 
ude, and womanly tact as womanly 
irtue. There is as much happiness 
wrecked from the absence of ffie one 
s of the other — and pferhaps more, 
"hose who neglect the varnishes of 
ife commit an insidious sin towards 
hemselves ; and these lie in the mind. 


and not, as sometimes supposed, in the 
purse. 

To this laxity of church law may 
also in great measure be ascribed the 
prejudicial i^stem of early marriages 
in Estonia — for vows that can be easily 
renounced will be also lightly taken. 
In old times marriages were frequently 
contracted on the woman’s side as ea. ly 
as at fourteen years of age ; and a 
grandmother of thirty was no rare oc- 
currence. In Russia the same custom 
prevailed; but now, by the Greek 
church law, no woman can marry until 
turned seventeen. In Estonia, how- 
ever, marriages of sixteen still fre- 
quently occur, — a circumstance which 
may be assigned as one reason for the 
languor and insipidity of the general 
society. With all her energies cast 
into one anxious channel by the duties 
of a family — with her healtlx generally 
undermined, and all improvement and 
self-knowledge effectually arrested — 
thrown into a position in society for 
which her age and girlish diffidence 
equally unfit her, and perhaps with the 
fear of a criticising spouse before her 
eyes — the tender Estonian matron, with 
no confidence either in her own powers 
or her own resources, hopes to screen 
all deficiencies behind the strictest ob- 
servance of punctilio, and rests her 
pretensions to consideration upon the 
scrupulous fulfilment of the law. 

Another drawback to society conse- 
quent on this system is, that these timid 
leaders, these juvenile elders, not con- 
tent with bringing dulness in their 
own persons, rigorously exact it from 
others, and are generally much more 
censorious than older matrons upon 
those of their own sex who venture to 
be livelier, or wiser, or to have seen 
more of the world without marriage 
than they have with it. On this ac- 
count any clever girl with more wit or 
sense than her fellows had better look 
about her ere she venture to evince it; 
for Reval, like other small towns, lacks 
not of those ** idle moths” of both sexes 
“ who eat an honest name and wrong 
terms are given to innocent aeffons, 
and double meanings to innocent words ; 
and man^ a fair creature is left a stand- 
ing warning to others of the Spartan 
F 
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rigour of the Estonian gentlemen to- 
"wards those who are so heedless as to 
show character before they have se- 
cured an establishment. For this rea- 
son the prv)pnetics of a S|||ree are only 
occasionally enlivened by a more ani- 
mated Frau or a less cautious Frduleiny 
who, having passed the age of hope, 
htare a very limited one, dares now 
openly to display the liveliness which 
}ja.s cost her so dear; while the young 
ladies, most wise in seeming most dull, 
seldom venture beyond the common- 
place. 

Among these fonner the most con- 
spicuous are the Baroness J., who in 
every party gathers a crowd of delighted 
listener’s about her-— amusing the old 
gentlemen with her wit, reproving the 
young fops with her satire, and charm- 
ing all with her good sense ; Madlle. 
de P., whose nature is the happiest 
union of ixretry, pleasantry, and feel- 
ing, who delights in old romance and 
lore, and knows more of the history 
and tradition of her own country than 
any other of its children ; and Madlle. 
de V., with eyes like planets, and a 
fascination of manners and person — a 
je ne sais quoi —which no one can re- 
sist, who shrugs the loveliest shoulders 
in die world, and prettily disclaims all 
talent and learning, but utters senti- 
ments more apposite than any school 
could teach. 

And among the gentlemen who 
weave a few bright colours into this 
sober-colouped web, whose natural wit, 
or love of easy praise, or good sense, 
or vanity, lead them to forsake the 
beaten path and venture into more 
pleasant ways, may be reckoned M. de 
G., who goes about with cynical looks 
and merry conceits, and makes more 
debts than he can pay, and more puns 
than can be repeated, and has reason 
to love his wit, for it has stood him iu 
the stead of many a better thing. 

And Count M., whose timidity keeps 
pace with his fancy; who cannot resist 
making people laugh, but blushes pro- 
portionally for having done so; and, 
imfortui)l(tely for himself, is not able 
to artiix^te his humorous sayings by 
proxy, having precisely that species 
which would lose in any other mouth. 


And, lastly, Baron C., who has the 
shrewdest sense, the liveliest wit, the 
brightest face, and the loudest laugh in 
the province. With him wit enters 
into the very constitution of the man. 
He revenges his wrongs with a satire, 
despatches his business wit^ bon-mot, 
spends precious sparklingVeas alike 
oil his formm^-bailiif and on his 
brother-noble, alienates his friends for 
the sake of a pun, captivates his enemies 
by the same process, and, what is more 
extraordinary than all, minds the main 
chance better than any other man in 
Estonia. Wherever his face appears, 
duluess is taken by tlie shoulders and 
thrust out of doors. His reputation 
dies and revives with each season : at 
one time he is branded as the most 
audacious young scamp living, at an- 
other eulogised as the very best fellow 
in the world, while he, with happy 
boldness, is equally indiiferent to either. 
Those who determine beforehand not 
to like him, end by becoming his 
warmest friends ; and those who spoiled 
him at first, his bitterest enemies. Un- 
incumbered with the slightest portion 
of mauvaise honte or reserve, no Wian 
better understands setting down an in- 
ferior, or dictating to a superior. 

Under his auspices a band of kindred 
spirits has been formed, who, coalescing 
with the whimsical and inventive mer- 
riment of their leader, have bound 
themselves to go about circulating 
reports of marriage in behalf of de- 
spairing damsels — reports of Korbs or 
refusals, in ridicule of arrogant swains 
— fomenting quarrels or abetting re- 
conciliations wherever it suits their 
caprice or purpose ; and, above all, for 
this is their chief aim and motive, re- 
pairing all awkward flaws of their 
own characters by speakijufwell of each 
other. In this respect, however, some 
of the members, it is said, have so far 
overshot the intention of the order as 
to go about speaking well of themselves, 
to the unspeakable glee, as it may be 
imagined, of their mischievous leader, 
who, in the rich harvest of mirth which 
these dauntless contrivances of his 
merry brain bring in, is doubly de- 
lighted when he can levy tribute from 
any of his own disciples. With such 
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helps as these, society is made to move 
at rather a brisker pace, greatly to the 
scandal of some very demure ladies, 
whose weak side, however, Baron C., 
with the confidence of one who pos- 
sesses equal animal spirits, ready re- 
partee, great tact, and no scruples, pro- 
mises to imdermine. 

The Estonian ladies have beautiful 
complexions and splendid heads of 
hair, lK)th of which are most carefully 
tended from their infancy. Their 
chevelure especially is never allowed to 
be cut from its earliest growth, and the 
most massive coils of glossy hair, here 
a universal natural ornament, richly 
repay this care. The figures the 
unmarried women are also fine, though, 
did it not appear almost hypercritical, 
I could add that their waists are too 
slender for beauty. Small and beau- 
tifully-formed hands are also a prevail- 
ing feature. When dressed at all they 
are incomparably better dressed, more 
fashionably, and more fraiche, which 
is a sine qua non here, than our less 
careful belles, though on common oc- 
casions the remark may be reversed. 
Diamonds and other precious stones 
are seen in profusion, and no substitute 
ever appears. The only conspicuous 
defect is, like the American beauties, 
a prevalence of bad teeth. Moore’s 
words were constantly recalled to my 
mind : — 

** What pity, blooming girl 1 tliat lips so ready 
for (i lover 

Should not beneath thoir ruby casket cover 
One tooth of pearl : 

But, like a rose beside a ciiurchyard stone. 

Be doom'd to blush o’er many a mouldering 
bone.” 

This is the more observable because 
here the lowest peasant can neither 
speak nor smile without displaying 
rows of pearls as even as white, while 
many of the higher classes scarcely 
relax in expression but at the risk of 
disclosing ruins of every form and co- 
lour. 

The general reading of these classes 
is confined to the lighter works of the 
day — modern French novels and Ger- 
man translations of our English ones 
find their way here ; while, in curious 
opposition, the newest German infideli- 


ties circulate side by side with Dunallan 
and other similar evangelical works of 
our present generation. Bulwer is 
universally read, and looked upon as 
the strict standard of English taste and 
principle ; and I am sorry to add that 
his countrywoman played him false, 
and thought it her duty to shake these 
opinions by every fair argument in .^?r 
power. 

It can hardly be said that a pride of 
nobility is observable among this class, 
but this rather arises from the absence 
of all possible collision with those be- 
neath them, and from a happy security 
of their own power. For the Estonian 
nobility, having undisputed sway, have 
established a set of customs and opinions 
which eftectually interdicts all ap- 
proach between the Adeliche^ or noble, 
and the Burgerliche^ or commoner, either 
in society or family connexion. In both 
these respects the lin%of demarcation 
is drawn more strictly than at the pre- 
sent times in Germany. I once pro- 
posed to a young Estonian baron, low 
in fortunes, and by no means indem- 
nified by Nature’s gifts, to bestow his 
hand and title upon the daughter of a 
merchant in Reval, famed alike for her 
great beauty, talents, and wealth — as- 
suring him in return of the everlasting 
gratitude of herself and her relations ; 
but the young baron did not relish the 
joke, and I found myself on tender 
ground. 

The little German theatre here proves 
a most agi’eeable diversion. We en- 
gaged a box for the season, and are glad 
whenever the many hospitable houses 
leave an evening free. Without at- 
tempting too much, the modest German 
company, most respectable in perform- 
ance, give us selections from Kotzebue, 
from Iffland, &c. ; but a piece recently 
dramatized, called Griseldis, is more 
attractive than all, and draws most 
sympathising audiences. This is taken 
from the same old German legend 
which I conclude furnished our ancient 
ballad of the patient Griselda, with a 
slight alteration of the de'nouement. The 
drama, however, is laid in the times of 
our national character, King Arthur. 

The hero, Percival, is one of the 
chief nobles <^his court, and the heroine, 
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Griseldis, has, on account of her beauty 
and virtue, been taken from a lowly 
woodman’s hut to grace his castle. 
Knowing his wife to the very mirror 
of excellence, Percival leaves her to 
repair to King Arthur’s court, where, 
taunted by some with her low birth, 
by others with possessing a diamond 
wjjiich he is afraid to display, he boasts 
that, though his wife be a w'oodmaii’s 
daughter, she surpasses in obedience 
and every wifely sense of duty all the 
high-born ladies of the court. This so 
stings the queen herself, a bad, design- 
ing woman, who in vain lays siege to 
Percival’s faith, that she offers to do 
homage on her knees to this peasant- 
born countess, and to proclaim her best 
among women, if her obedience prove 
superior to every trial ; but, if Griseldis 
fail, exacts the same homage from the 
liaughty Percival to herself. This 
rouses Perciva^ vanity, and, confident 
of his wife’s principles, and careless of 
her sufferings, he accepts the ga^e. 
Two courtiers, chosen as witnesses to 
this conjugal ordeal, now accompany 
him to his castle. Here an unforeseen 
occasion for trial immediately presents 
itself: Griseldis’s old mother, on her 
deathbed, sends a messenger to the 
castle to Summon her daughter, if not 
grown unmindful in her present exalta- 
tion, to come and receive her last bless- 
ing. Griseldis sues to Percival for leave 
to fulfil this act of piet^, which Perci- 
val, thinking only of his bond, denies, 
and forbids her to leave the castle — 
Griseldis obeys. Percival then asks 
for their only child, a babe in the cradle : 
“ The king wants it,*’ he coolly says, 
and gives it to the courtiers. “ The 
king want my child !” screams Gri- 
seldis, with a mother’s agony, and is 
rushing to seize it from their grasp, 
when percival restrains her, and gives 
her to understand that such is his will. 
Griseldis obeys. In the next scene he 
bids the great hall be prepared — calls 
together his dependants and vassals, 
and now commands his countess to put 
off her splendid robes, to unbind the 
jewels from her hair, and return to his 
presence in the russet petticoat, loose 
tresses, and bare feet, with which he 
first saw her — Griseldis obeys. Now, 
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turning to the assembly, he says, ‘‘Thus 
you saw this woman enter iny castle ; 
this was her condition when she became 
your mistress ; to that let her return ; 
conduct her beyond the castle gates, 
and give her neither food nor shelter, 
on your allegiance.” Griseldis attempts 
no remonstrance, save her tears ; weep- 
ing, she bids her lord adieu, passes 
meekly through the throng, .i id goes 
barefooted forth. A storm of thunder 
and lightning now bursts over the scene, 
but still she pursues her forlorn way, 
till torn and exhausted she reaches the 
home of her girlhood. Here her father, 
pointing to the dead body of her mother, 
upbj^ds her with neglect of filial duty, 
con*ys to her a maternal curse instead 
of a blessing, and, ftirther incensed by 
beholding her in this degraded condi- 
tion, stigmatizes her as the most worth- 
less of women, and drives her from his 
hut. Now is poor Griseldis poor indeed ; 
overcome with hunger and wretched- 
ness, she lays herself clown on a stone 
to die, which so touches the old man’s 
heart that he consents to receive her. 
And thus she lives, resuming her hard 
labour and her hard fare, praying to 
God for her husband and child, and 
fading away beneath her griefs. Three 
months elapse, and Griseldis appears in 
the same russet giirb, pale and w^an, 
when a horn is heard, and the king anti 
the queen and all the court, with Per- 
cival in the midst, crowd into the lonely 
valley. Griseldis looks and listens in 
speechless amazement as Percival ex- 
plains how all this suffering has bc'en 
but a trial of her duty, which having 
abided the sharpest proof, the queen 
here falls on her knees and owns her 
peerless among women. And now Per- 
cival, with a face radiant with gratified 
pride, bids her return to his castle and 
resume her sway over him and all his 
possessions. But Griseldis, with an un- 
utterable expression of woe, here lifts 
up her voice : “ Percival, thou art lost 
to me for ever. God know's tliat I 
would have borne humiliation, torture, 
death in any shape for thy good — that 
I have suffered grief, dcgraciation, and 
hardship — have taught my hands again 
to labour, and have washed my bread 
with tears at thy bidding without a 
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complaint. But to know that thou hast 
wrung thy wife’s tenderest feelings, 
that thou hast loaded my heart with a 
dying mother’s cui-se, hast turned my 
raven locks to grey, and taught me in 
a few months an eternity of misery — 
and that all this wretchedness has been 
but to prove my duty to the world — 
but to gratify thy vanity ! — this, this it 
is that breaks my heart. What is a 
queen’s homage to me when Percival 
has lost my esteem ! Ask me not to 
return. My mother’s spectre would 
rise between us. I shoula despise my- 
self for following the weakness of my 
affection, and thou wouldst despise me 
for loving one 1 had ceasi 1 to revere. 


No — ask me not — it cannot be. Let 
me remain with him who pitied me 
when I seemed most guilty. Farewell, 
my Percival ; cherish our child, and 
tell him that his mother died. Come, 
father”— and so saying, Griseldis re- 
sists every solicitation, and, weeping, 
leaves the scene. 

The denouement is the theme ofal 
conversation, and parties run high for 
and against its moral. Some little par 
tient Griseldises of the society blame 
their prototype for not returning, and 
some selfish Percivals acquit her, and 
vice versa. I venture no opinion. 

Count M. wiped his eyes, and hoped 
they made it up behind &e scenes. 
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LETTER THE TWELFTH. 


Acqaircmcnt of Languages— Sascha— Position and local peculiarities of Reral— Its ‘•fnter 
beauties — The Domberg — Thermometer twenty-five degrees below xero— Characteristics of 
intense cold— Characteristics of Count Marriage de Convenance — Lutheran wedding. 


The best souvenir the traveller can carry 
away of a foreign country, better than 
journal or sketch-book, is a knowledge 
of its language. The adaptation be- 
tween the sounds and the movements^ 
— the idiom and the impulses of a 
people, are so intimate; — the preva- 
lence of the passionate, the profound, 
the malleable, or the vigorous, conspi- 
cuous in the language so commensurate 
with that manifested in the ciiaracter 
of a nation, that any attempt to d^^ 
pher the o'je without the aid of tire 
other would lead to results either bar- 
ren or false. However philologically 
interesting to trace in its connexion 
with other Finnish dialects, or even 
with those of a Celtic origin, the Esto- 
nian language in itself offers no reward 
for the present, and no promise for the 
future. And though in my day I shall 
as little see the Russian language as 
the Russian people in full exercise or 
maturity of tlieir energies, yet there is 
pleasure in studying the character of 
the child in whom a high and growing 
destiny is apparent. 

In other words, this weighty ar^« 
ment to simple conclusion, this ** noisy 
flourish to puny purpose,” is the reason 
for my devoting the spare minutes of 
our life of busy idleness to the study of 
Russian and further why, from this 
triune colony of Estonians, Germans, 
and Russians, who possess Reval, I have 
thought fit to select an handmaiden of 
the last-mentioned nation, outwardly 
to assist in qualifying me for the strict 
toilette requirements of Reval society, 
and inwaraly to indulge that comfort- 
able feeling, known under varying 
aspects to all who know themselves, 
of screening an indulgence beneath the 
pretext of a task. Upon opr arrival, 


therefore, the establishment was in- 
creased by the presence of a rather 
pretty, and very demure young lady, 
who, ^ough the daughter of an unter 
Offiziert a name adopted and nasalized 
in the Russian service, condescends for 
certain considerations to act as my tire- 
woman. Towards the other servants, 
the general circumstance of her Rus- 
sian birth, as well as the spppial one of 
her family elevation, forbids all ap- 
proach on her side. It is true she 
speaks not a word of their language, 
nor of any other save her own; but 
this is a tnfiiug impediment compared 
with the disdain with which a Russian 
of any degree regards the Tchuchmn, 
whose Lutheran faith he would as soon 
adopt as his pchTchuchomtki tongue, 
and who returns the compliment pretty 
much in the same coin ; for the vilest 
stigma one Estonian can throw on an- 
other, is to say, “ Your heart is Rus- 
sian.” In short they asperse and de- 
spise one another as much as contigu- 
ous nations always do. Under these 
circumstances, Sascha, for such is the 
name of my new Russian Grace, has 
at present rather a lonely life of it ; 
my communications being limited to 
little more than ** nods and becks, and 
wreathed smiles,” and, therefore, ex- 
cepting an occasional torrent of elo- 
quence with which she indemnifies her- 
self for her silence in the work-room, 
and inundates her lady-disciple, and 
where it is well if after the first three 
words the latter do not find herself out 
of her depth, she preserves a stateliness 
and mute dignity highly edifying to 
the simpler members of the estabUsh- 
ment. 

How striking it is that the process 
of gleaming a language in riper years 
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should be the same as that of acquiring 
speech in infancy ! The stammerer of 
a new tongue, like the child first essay- 
ing to speak, invariably begins by 
mastering good, solid, substantial sub- 
stantives, then a few indispensable ad- 
jectives, and the important doctrine of 
“ my and thy.’* But here succeeds a 
short pause, for the ever-varying verb 
is difficult of seizure, and adverbs, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions, those bonds 
of connexion, come halting slowly in, 
and generally in the wrong place. At 
first it seems folly to suppose that the 
same treacherous memory which at 
the commencement can scarce retain 
six new words a day, shoul ’ eventually 
master the requisite thousands: but 
after a time words beget words, as 
money begets money. Those there are 
which, once heard, by some indefinable 
association are never forgotten, while 
others are off and on in the memory 
countless times ere she succeeds in 
binding them fast. The Russian Ian- 
guage, to judge from this stage of pro- 
cess, is not more intricate than the 
German, though probably the easier 
for following in the track of such a 
predecessor. As to the pronunciation, 
this is a separate thing. No Russian 
allows that a foreigner can acquire it 
save from his nurse. Childhood once 
past, it is as ** the desire of the moth 
for the star;” but to my view, though 
it may seem a paradoxical assertion, 
the precise articulation of a language 
is the least important part, (fcr lessons 
osually occur morning and evening, 
when I sit and clip the emperor’s Rus- 
sian without the slightest remorse, and 
Sascha either or decoiff^s, and 

is far less amised at this laceration of 
her native tongue than the perpetrator 
herself. For, like the French, the 
Russians forbid themselves all enjoy- 
ment of a foreigner’s blunders, a species 
of ridicule which, dispassionately con- 
sidered, is the most involuntary, most 
venial, and least personal existing. 

Meanwhile the season by no means 
impedes our both reconnoitring and 
recognising the pictur^ue beauties of 
Reval, which, in their summer dress, 
attract many a visitor. Reval itself is 
divided fnto two distinct portions, the 


lower town and the upper, or Domherg 
(Dome-hill), so called from the Dome 
or cathedral church, which consists in 
a circular reef of lofty rocks about a 
mile in circumference, rising like a 
vast citadel, and is occupied by the 
castle of the governor and the resi- 
dences of the nobility — no IJnadeliche^ 
or not noble, being privileged tewpos- 
sess ground on the aristocratic Dom- 
berg. Here the picturesque remains of 
massive walls and towers which con- 
tinue the line of elevation to a giddy 
height, and rival the rocks as much in 
solidity as in time-worn hue, engross a 
considerable portion of the outer ring, 
the remaining segment being possessed 
by some of the principal mansions, 
many of them of great magnificence, 
wliich start perpendicularly from the 
rock, in some instances without an inch 
of space beyond, and offer views soaring 
wide over land, sea, and sky, and win- 
dows whence one shudders to look 
down. However tlie landscape may 
brighten and thicken bebeath the in- 
fluence of summer, it is hardly possible 
to imagine it more striking than as now 
seen in its winter drapery from the 
outer houses of the Domherg. The 
busy, smoky, snow-roofed town, inter- 
spersed with lines of ancient fortifica- 
tions, and bound in with Gothic walls, 
towers, and gates ; the Lutheran and 
Russian churches breaking, with their 
variously formed spires ana domes, the 
line of frozen sea, which “ spreads in 
many a shining league” round two- 
thirds of the horizon, are the main fea- 
tures of this winter picture ; while on 
the right a steep rocky wast juts boldly 
through the snow, and in front the mo- 
dem Russian navy, and, more distant, 
the mined convent of a different period 
and people, rear their shapes in lines of 
frost. 

The Domherg possesses two outlets ; 
the one through a massive low tower 
and over a sloping angular bridge, a 
quarter of a werst in length, wnidi 
unites it with the fiat country side ; the 
other a precipitous descent between two 
high walls, of evident artificial fi>rma- 
tion, terminated suddenly by a high 
tower, through the narrow archway of 
which all passage to and from the town 
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occurs : aud theatre, club-house, and 
other attractions being below, and 
much business and no shops above, the 
traffic through this slender port-hole is 
very considerable. Nor is it unattended 
with danger; for, with the steepness 
and acceleration of the descent, all 
equipages here obtain an impetus 
equsiUy hazardous and difficult to ar- 
rest. The narrowness of the path it- 
self, which furthermore takes an awk- 
ward curve beneath the very archway, 
allows only space for one vehicle; 
while the ends of three of the most fre- 
quented streets in the lower town, con- 
centering at this point, draw togeUier a 
population which greatly multiplies the^ 
chances of dangcrpus collision. Tci i 
obviate this, all postilions and coach- 
men descending the hill are bound to 
give notice of their approach by a loud 
whoop, which a sentinel stationed in 
the archway repeats with all his stren^h 
for the benefit of those approaching 
from the town, who consequently draw 
up till the swiftly-propelled machine is 
safely passed. A neglect of such pre- 
cautions has led to terrible accidents, 
and I cannot say that I ever approach 
the gateway on either side without a 
slight nervous twinge. Descending, 
every precaution is used to check the 
speed of the horses ; but ascending, the 
reins are abandoned to them, and no 
sooner do the intelligent animals descry 
the fatal archway than they accelerate 
their speed, dash boldly at a difficulty 
which can only thus be overcome, and 
scaling the eminence witli all their 
strength, with their plunging hoofs 
high above your head, scatter clouds 
of dust, mud, or snow, according to the 
season, behind them. I need hardly 
add that our residence is included in 
this galerie ^nohlcy so difficult of access, 
and which tries equally the strength of 
our lungs as that of our beautiful 
horses : for, greatly to the wonder of 
the neighbourhood, who are far more 
sensitive to their own climate’s incle- 
mencies than our more southern-nur- 
tured selves, we generally profit by this 
unremittingly fine weather to take pe- 
destrian exercise. 

At this present date, however, our 
walks and pieties are equally checked 


by a visitation of the severest v/eather 
this winter has hitherto brought. Re- 
turning from a drive in an oj)en sledge 
the air struck us as most unbreatkably 
cutting, and upon inspection the ther- 
mometer was found at 12"' below zero. 
— Before night it fell to 25°, where it 
has since rernained pretty statioiiary ; 
while a sun, in a sky maliciousiv se- 
rene, shines cloudless from morn till 
night, and then abdicates this snow 
landscape and frozen ocean to a moon, 
soft, full, clear, and yellow, with not a 
breath of halo betwixt its bright edge 
and the deep, deep sky. 

It is remarkable that when the at- 
mosphere without averages 10° Fah- 
renheit, a temperature of 64° indoors is 
ample for comfort ; but when the outer 
cold sharpens to 20^ below zero and 
downwards, not even a heat of 70° in 
the rooms will keep the person suffi- 
ciently warm. We walk, nevertheless, 
in moderation, and in order to spare 
servants and horses, who at such sea- 
sons are great sufferers for the pleasures 
of their Herrschaft, abstain as much 
as possible from evening amusements. 
These are most unsocial expeditions, 
for no more air is admitted to the face 
than is necessary for the tightened 
respiration, and no more light to the 
eyes than to guide you on your way ; 
while in the walking bear or wolf who 
stalks past you, the roof of his fur cap 
meeting the fence of his fur collar, and 
nothing visible of tlic* ‘‘human face 
divine ” btt the sharp end of a very 
red nose, no one would recognise their 
nearest relative. The first perception 
on issuing into the congealed air is the 
immediate stiffening of your nostrils 
and weighting of your %elashes, while 
any little unguarded isthmus between 
sleeve and glove, or strip of territory 
just above ftie double fur boots, feels 
instantly as if grasped by a cold wet 
hand; and by the time you have 
walked a hundred yards you are gene- 
rally so chilled, that, though you hug 
your Pelz, or fur cloak, double over 
your person, an irrefutable sensation 
tells you that, in spite of positive de- 
monstration to the contrary, it is blown 
wide open. No rude wind, however, 
is to be apprehended on such (t^casloua. 
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for intense cold is here accompanied by 
perfect slilliicss of the air. Difficult 
as it may be to promote circulation 
under ordinary movement in such an 
atmosphere, there is nevertheless a pe- 
culiar pleasure in braving its utmost 
pinch — in sallying out behind a barri- 
cade of furs, and hearing the snow 
crisp and creak beneath your footsteps, 
with the comfortable conviction that 
where neither warmth nor wet exists, 
neither dirt nor corruption can assail 
the senses. 'J he descent, half running, 
half walking, of the Domberg is agree- 
able enough, but the ascent might be 
objected to as rather too bracing. 

This accession of cold 1 occurred 
somewhat inopportunely for the celebra- 
tion of a marrii%e to which about a fort- 
niglit previous we had been bidden, ac- 
cording to the custom here, by a printed 
circular, richly decorated, in the follow- 
ing form ; — “ iJer Trauunq meiner 
Tochter Malvina Beata Wilhelmina 
Olga mit dent Uerrn Ferdinand WoU 

demar Magnus Graf von - am 

February des Jahres^ Abends um 
7 Uhr in meiner Wohnmg giUiqst beizu- 
wohneHf bitte ergebenst^ Carl Johann 

Graf von .” From the peculiar 

character of the bride's father, this 
occasion has excited an unu^al interest 

in our circles. Count — is a man 

of few words at home, but those few 
are law. In order that his countess 
should never flatter herself with, the 
existence of a will but of his moulding, 
he selected from his acquaintance a 
good little girl of fourteen years of 
age, whom he drilled into such a beau- 
tiful state of passive obedience, that, 
except wearing a cap, here the most 
indispensable evidence of matronhood, 
and furnishing his house with three 
little formal effimes of himself, she has 
never manifested signs of having pro- 
gressed a day. Scandal indeed relates 
that at one time the countess evinced 
such alarming symptoms of dawning 
free agency, Uiat her lord addressed to 
her the following words of King Gus- 
tavus, “ Madame, nous vous avons pris 
pour nous donuer des enfans, et pas 
des conseils," or words to that effect, 
and sent her supperless to bed; but 
M, de gravely declares this to 


be a malicious defamation of the coun- 
tess's fair name, and more than contro- 
vertible by the internal evidence of her 
character. 

As to her daughters, this system has 
been practised so successfully from 
their infancy, that the factionary idea 
of speaking, acting, thinking, or even 
feeling for themselves is supposed ffever 
to have entered their heads. And any 
suitor for the honour of their alliance 
would as soon have thought of com- 
mencing his cause by sounding their 
affections, as the candidate for a close 
borough by canvassing the voters. All 
applicants therefore proceed direct to the 
domestic autocrat himself, who, with 
a regard for his daughters* worldly 
comforts which some parents might 
imitate with advantage, invariably dis- 
misses all penniless proposers in the 
following laconic formula : — “ Sir ! my 
daughters are accustomed to live well, 
to dress well, and to drive well ! Sir ! 
I wish you a very good morning.** 
Some of these amorous Lacklands have, 
it is thought, buoyed their hopes witli 
the supposition that so wealthy a papa 
was security enough for the mainte- 
nance of all these items, but the old 
gentleman is not accustomed to render 
any account to the world of his paternal 
intentions. Nor was it till a suitor 
speared backed by a Schuldenfreies 
Gulf a debt-free estate, and other un- 
deniable guarantees for table, garde- 
robe, and stud, that he was known to 
deviate from his usual ominous dis- 
missal, when, walking at his accus- 
tomed pace into his daughter’s room, 
he said, “ Malvina, dii bist Braul,** 
to which the dutiful girl replied, “ Gut, 
papa” and not so much as inquired “ mit 
wem ?’* (with whom ?) Such, at least, is 
that incorrigible Baron C.'s account. 

Accordingly, at the appointed hour 
we drove in full evening dress to Count 
— — *s house, and were received at 
the door by four shivering marshals, 
or, in other words, bachelors selected 
from the mutual families, each with a 
white bride’s knot round his arm, who 
ushered us into a room dazzling with 
e^tcess of light, where sat a formal 
circle, the married ladies on one hand, 
the unmarried on the other, and where 
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the countess, a blooming young woman, 
scar^ older-looking than her daughters, 
received us in silence. 

It is so much the habit in our civil- 
ized age to regard a marriage de con- 
venance as a thing repugnant to human 
nature, equally tyrannical in act as 
cheerless in result, that though sad ex- 
perience had taught me the fallacy of 
trusting the brightest of wedding hopes, 
or the most impatient of wedding faces, 
I involuntarily entered these rooms with 
the feeling of assisting at a sacrifice. 
Far, however, from the system of mar- 
riages de convenance being one of op- 
pression aud degradation towards the 
female sex, I am inclined to think that, 
in a country where custom marries a 
girl before she can know her own 
mind, far less that of others, and 
where the rules of society interdict all 
previous acquaintance, it is, on the con- 
trary, one of mercy and protection. 
What act can be more tyrannical to 
the future woman than the indulgence 
of the girl's so-called first love ? What 
results more cheerless than the vital 
mistake of a hasty choice ? Granting 
both the marriage de convenance and 
that of affection to be productive of 
happiness, this quality, which in nine 
cases out of ten is not the spontaneous 
blossom of early love, but the after- 
growth of esteem and habit, is in both 
instances equal in amount. But re- 
verse the picture, and view married 
life in its miseries, how infinitely 
sharper is the sting of that evil in- 
curred by voluntary choice, than im- 
posed by duty or custom! Sufficient 
folr the day in both cases is the evil 
thereof; but who will deny that the 
woman who has been forced to disin- 
vest the object of her choice of the 
colours in Vhich she had fondly decked 
him, suffers anguish of a far more 
poignant nature than she whose view 
of her own condition has never been 
intercepted by a soft though deceitful 
medium? 

In the pair about to be united, if the 
act on the lady's side was not beautified 
with the graces of affection, yet liad 
she had the widest scope for choice, 
she could hardly have given her well- 
wishers more reasonable grounds for 


hope. For the Briiutigam was one of 
a family whose simplicity, kindness, 
and integrity are proverbial in Estonia 
— one whom the quiet girl might find 
it equally easy to oliey — or rule. As 
we entered, a lamp fell from the wall 
and shivered to atoms — of course a good 
omen where none other was to b** ac- 
cepted. The only sign of the apprt^uch- 
ing ceremony was a small carpet spread 
in the centre of the parquete floor. 
Here the clergyman with open book in 
hand soon took his place, and imme- 
diately the bride entered, led by her 
father, and followed by the bridegroom 
and a long bridal train. The destined 
couple now took their place upon the 
carj^t before the cler^man, the four 
marshals, bearing heffvy candelabras, 
lighting from the comers, while the 
rest of the company gazed promiscu- 
ously on. The ceremony commenced 
by an exhortation, kind and moral, hut 
of no higher, or Scriptural import. We 
stood where the countenances of the 
pair were not visible, but the bride- 
groom's thin, high cheek-bones were 
pale as death, and the myrtle wreath 
trembled like an aspen on the head of 
the otherwise motionless bride. This 
exhortation lasted scarce above five 
minutes, succeeded by the Scrip- 
ture admonition to husbands and wives, 
and by the usual routine of vital ques- 
tions, to which each answered in a dis- 
tinct affirmative. There was no altar 
— no kneeling — a ring was put on the 
hand of each by the clergyman, the 
blessing impartc^d, and all was over. 
The bride mechanically received the 
husband's kiss, and then sought her 
mother's and sister's embrace. Swee^• 
meats and wine were immediately 
served, and ere five minutes of this 
new union had elapsed, a Polonaise 
began, where neither age nor infirmi- 
ties were spared, and where an old 
lady of eighty tripped it as lightly as 
the bride. A general hilarity per- 
vaded the parW, including even the 
old count himself, who pushed his new 
wig higher up his forehead, and seemed 
inclined somewhat to slacken the reins 
over his remaining charges; but the 
bride retained her pensive demeanour, 
and two painful, bright spots of red in 
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cheeks of that alabaster hue which 
characterises the Estonian ladies. And 
now succeeded a regular ball — qua- 
drilles, cotillons, mazurkas, where the 
bride and bridegroom were danced 
with, selected for the different tours, 
and brought together by such witty 
and frequent devices as hardly to leave 
them breath for sighing. Then came 
a grand supper, with toasts and senten- 
tious speeches, where the four indefa- 
tigable marshals waited on the com- 
pany, and, retuniing to the ball-room, 
the bride vanished, and in the space of 
a few minutes reappeared clad in an 
unbecoming matronly c^p, her dis- 
carded myrtle wreath hanging on her 
arm. At this all the unmarried girls 
formed a circle round her, when, with 
a pensive, suffering look, which brought 
tears into many a bright eye, she kissed 
each in sign of farewell from their 
ranks. The same ceremony was per- 
formed by the bridegroom with his 
comrades, but brought tears into no- 
body’s eyes. Then again the maiden 
circle encompassed the bride, who 
stood, a pretty emblem of Cupid with 
blinded eyes, and wreath in hand, 
while they passed round her, but saw 
welleuough to put it on the head of her 


husband’s eldest marriageable sister. 
This delighted the old count, who 
rubbed his^nds and exclaimed, “ Afetne 
Tochter wird eim Huge Frau werden!** 
my daughter will make a clever wife. 
The bridegroom was served the same, 
and by rather a puzzling countertype 
bestowed his hat upon one of the 
youngsters surrounding him, who now 
with uproarious voices seized him in 
their arms, and disremrding his bride’s 
nerves, tossed him alof^ his lou^ legs 
almost reaching the ceiling, in sign of 
having utterly cast him out of their 
fellowship. 

Four o’clock struck ere the guests 
began to depart, but by noon the next 
day the new-married couple were oc- 
cupied in receiving a tlirong of morning 
visitors who came to congratulate. 
The same day was a large dinner- 
party, — the same evening the pair ap- 
peared at a public concert. — The fol- 
lowing days were spent in a succession 
of entertainments, and thus the spring- 
time of wedded happiness was offered 
up for the enjoyment of the public. 
Nowhere are there such volumes of 
high-flown trash written on bridal 
medesty as in Germany, and nowhere 
is it less respected. 
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Street scenes in Rcval — Obstinacy of Slioemakers all over the World — The beautiful Jowese— 
History of the Butcher— Woman’s devotion— An absolute Government— History of Kovftl 
and Estonia. 


In respect of physiognomy and cos- 
tume, the streets of Keval offer almost 
as much variety as those of Petersburg. 
With the stiiiiding colony of army and 
navy is come also the long-bearded 
Eussian Kupelz^ or merchant, who is 
seen pacing gravely before his open 
shop, where neither fire nor candle is 
admitted, his hands drawn deep within 
his ample sleeves, his face nestled be- 
tween his warm cap and beard, but 
who, the moment a customer approaches, 
retires behind his counter and asks 
what the ^iudarina, or signora, requires, 
with more grace and courtesy than 
would be found in Howell and James's. 
These are the shops whence the Wirth- 
fichaft is provided wholesale with tea, 
coffee, and all the items of grocery ; in- 
cluding the or Kiissian hon~ 

boil, the dried sweetmeats from Kieff, 
&c., and also with the bright hand- 
kerchiefs, coarse lace, the coachmen’s 
silken belts, and other articles of dress 
with which their dependants are here 
supplied. The native l^tonian peasail 
is scarcely more the tenant of the streets 
of Reval than the Highlander of those 
of Edinburgh ; and even these long- 
haired and long-coated figures are in- 
terspersed with the people from the 
isles of the Baltic — that group of islands 
which a graceful historian has termed 
the Estonian Archipelago," — and 
from the opposing shores of Sweden, 
who sledge over the sm<x)th ocean-track 
and sell their commodities of coarse 
linen and lace from door to door, or 
practise contraband aots with greater 
caution. The women usually betray 
the national distinction, for, however 
the person may lie enveloped in the 
prcvailii.g sheepskin, the cap is sure to 
liaye same marlu of peculiarity more or 


less gaudy. These caps, generally a 
structure of pasteboard, well wadded, 
and covered with chintz or silk, with 
various devices in lace, ribbon, and 
gold or silver fringe, are heavy and 
heating in the extreme; and were it 
not for the pride that feels no pain, 
many a young matron would gladly 
throw’ these oppressive honours from 
her aching temples : but here such mi- 
portance is attached to this portion of 
the dress, that an Estonian woman, 
called up in the night, will pop her cap 
on her liead before she passes a |)etti- 
coat round lier person. The Russian 
women are distinguished by a hand- 
kerchief, generally red or yellow, 
bound tight round their temples, from 
beneath which not a hair is visible. 

Returning one day from a fruitless 
search through the streets of Reval for 
some shoemaker who should be induced 
to undertake the mysteries of the right 
and left mnciple,—' this being an adap- 
tation wmeh the happy form of the 
German feet renders superfluous, — we 
turned into a court, where resided our 
last chance for these more refined attri- 
butes of St. Crispin. In a narrow pas- 
sage leading to it stood a slight female 
figure clad m the most jagged garb of 
beggary ; a cluster of rusty sauce’, 
and tin pots slung over her shoulder, 
and an air of vagabondism, which, 
added to her dirty rags, made us shrink 
closer together to avoid contact. This 
apparently she reyiarked, and turned 
slowly upon us as we passed a face, not 
vulgar, nor bold, nor coarse, nor de- 
graded, but of such surpassing loveli- 
ness, such a living resemblance of that 
most touching of all delineations of 
female lK*auty, the Beatrice Cenci, but 
more youthful still, and if possible more 
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atlietio, that we gjized in perfect won- 
CT. Nor, though our shoemaking 
errand was atfeiKl(*d with the .same 
barren result, did we pause to add the , 
usual lecture, not on the impolicy of a 
shoemaker going beyond his last, but 
on the stupidity of his not acting up to | 
it, which we had most liberally be- 
stowed on his predecessors, but, as if 
spell-lx)und, hastened to emerge. There 
stood that abject figure with that ex- 
quisite Mater Dolorosa head, like a 
beautiful picture framed in tatters. 
Long and riveted were our glances, 
but that marble face heeded us not; 
listless and unconscious as a child she 
turned away, and seemed ^o have no 
idea beyond her saucepans. We passed 
on, and had proceeded about a hundred 
yards, when-^eVtuit plus fort que nous 
—we tacitly and simultaneously turned 
about and retraced our steps. “ She is 
no Estonian,” said the one ; “ she is 
an angel ! ” said the other ; and those 
were our only words of mutual intelli- 
ence. My dear companion now ad- 
ressed her in Estonian, the current 
language of most of the lower orders, 
but she shook her head and pointed to 
her vile saucepans. German was tried, 
but with little better result, when impa- 
tiently I stammered out in most bar- 
barous Russian, ” What art thou, then ?” 
" Ya YevreikOf* “ I am a Hebrew,” was 
the laconic reply — but it spoke volumes. 

Such a prize, which only increased 
in every nameless grace the longer we 
viewed it, was not lightly to be relin- 
quished; pointing, therefore, to our 
home on the rocks, we fixed a meeting 
with our vagrant beauty for the next 
day, and gently bowing her head, she 
turned away. 

Beauty, as a manifestation of the In- 
finite, has at all times a subduing influ- 
ence over the soul ; but here this inde- 
finable feeling was increased tenfold 
by the outward wretchedness of the 
object, and by its lofty avowal of a 
despised and persecuted race — one, 
here particularly, treated with all the 
contumely an unchristian spirit can 
devise. It was therefore with feelings 
of childish impatience that I awaited 
the reappearance of this pale vision, 
while some lurking recollections of the 


besetting sin of younger days — which, 
by viewing all objects through the 
medium of a sanguine fancy, had often 
been of great temporary advantage to 
others, and of subsequent mortification 
to myself — made me doubt whether, in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, I had 
not overrated the first impression. Ten 
o’clock arrived, and the Jewess was 
ushered in. I looked up almost in ap- 
prehension, so reluctant was I to lose 
the sweet image which my mind had 
retained. But what would mortal wish 
for more ? It was the Cenci herself — 
the same open forehead, delicate nose, 
and full small mouth— the soft hazel 
eyes alone exchangeil for orbs of the 
deepest violet hue, fringed with long 
lashes which sunk beneath my gaze, 
and fell on cheeks of alabaster slightly 
flushed with the morning exercise. Her 
temples were bound with a handker- 
chief of a full blue, which repeated with 
unstudied art the peculiar colour of her 
eyes. Her wretched garments were 
partially hidden by a decent Kasavoika^ 
or half-cloak, which hung negligently 
from her shoulders, while the open fiir 
collar enclosed the fair throat and 
head, like the lotus-leaf round the bust 
of an Isis. 

The name of tliis beautiful being was 
Rose; she knew no other; and my 
companion and myself exchanged looks 
of increasing sympathy and interest on 
leaniing that the young creature, only 
sixteen years of age, who stood before 
us, had been three years a wife, and 
was now the mother of a child old 
enough to run alone. Her manners 
corresponded with the unconscious 
graces of her person. She gazed with 
abstraction and languor at us as we 
continued our glances of admiration, 
and while preparations for a sitting, 
which was to furnish some visible me- 
mento for future days of a face never 
to be forgotten, were going forward, 
sat down and carelessly examined some 
trinkets which lay on the table, while 
Sascha, not partaking of her mistr^’s 
poetry, kept a shkrp eye upon her. flit 
this she heeded not ; and having satis- 
fied a passing curiosity, this young 
Israelitish woman laid them down witii 
apadiy, and, folding her small hands 
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fringed with rags, sat like the statue of 
Westmacott’s ** Distressed Mother,” the 
image of uncomplaining poverty and 
sutiering. 

Comprehending now the object of 
her visit, she remonstrated against 
being taken in the head-dress of a Rus- 
sian, which her plain handkerchief 
denoted, and earnestly requested the 
materi^s for her national turban, which 
she always wore at the Saturday Syna- 
gogue. We left the girl-mother to do 
as she would, and selecting from our 
stores a large handkerchief of bright 
colours, and tearing a strip of muslin, 
which she bound round her temples, 
and fastened with long ends behind — 
the identical ancient Hebrew fillet — 
she proceeded to fold the handkerchief 
in the requisite shai)e upon her knee. 
We watched her with indescribable 
interest. How many hundred years 
had elapsed, and these small fingers 
adjusted the peculiar head-dress of her 
people in precisely the same form as if 
Jerusalem were still her home, and the 
daily sacrifice still offering ! And soon 
this young descendant of tlie oldest 
people stow before us the youthful wo- 
begone Hagar of the old masters. But 
yet her physiognomy could scarcely be 
termed Jewish, as indeed my many 
and miscellaneous types may have evi- 
denced, unless the tribes included softer 
and cooler looks tfian painters assign 
them, or than their descendants have 
preserved. She said she was not un- 
happy ; that her husband, a sailor in 
the Russian navy, was “ good enough 
for her and she made no complaint 
of poverty, but this it was, combined 
with the inheritance of passive endur- 
ance, which was written on her pale 
brow. Our delicate Rose of Sharon 
sat gracefully and intelligently, and, 
when the drawing was completed, took 
our offerings with courteous thanks, but 
with more of carelessness and apathy 
than avidity. To kindred enthusiasts 
no apology is necessary for the length 
olthis narration. Suffice it to say, mat 
never lost sight of our “ beautiful 
Pagan,” who continued to grow in our 
sow graces, until the removal of the 
fillet carried her off to Cronstadt. 

H)uiUing the sweet Jewess for a very 


different scene, we repaired to a dinner- 
party at the castle, where we found n5 
poetry, it is true, though much of good 
prose. Here another romance of real 
life was disclosed, which gave matter 
for nearly as much disquisition as the 
now fairly raked out history of Gri- 
seldis. A butcher of the town, having 
been convicted of the flagrant crimr of 
stealing two oxen from an open i^ture 
near Reval, was now lying in the 
dungeons beneath us, previous to com- 
mencing his dismal journey for life to 
Siberia. This man was engaged to be 
married to a young mantua-maker, 
whose pretty looks and ways had often 
divided our attention with her fashions. 
Of course it was thought and advised 
by all who wished her well that the 
now disgraceful connexion should be 
relinquished, but, resisting all entreaties 
and representations, she merely re- 
peated a faithful woman’s argument, 
“ If he wanted my love to make him 
happy when he was innocent, bow much 
more does he need it now he is guilty 1” 
and declared her intention of accom- 
panying him in his banishment. Ac- 
cordingly the mournful wedding cere- 
mony, tlie very antithesis of our last 
marriage de convenance, was performed 
in the prison vault, and tt few days 
after, the innocent and guilty, now be- 
come one, started on their cheeriest 
wedding trip. The faithful wife took 
with her the S 3 rmpathy and blessings of 
every true woman’s heart, and left 
hind a character which many an heroic 
matron of sterner times might have 
envied.* But let not a woman over- 
rate the devotion of her sex. What- 
ever the sacrifice, whatever the suffer- 
ing, there is such an instinctive pleasure 
in its exercise as would require more 
than a woman’s prudence to forego. 
The woman, though not in this case, is 
as often falsely indulgent and bancfully 
unselfish as the mother, and as often 
reaps only ingratitude. 

’rhe severity of an absolute govern- 
ment is most felt in the arbitrariness of 
a sentence. Wliat has a criminal to 


• This journey did not continue farther than 
Moscow, for ttiere, in consideration of his wife, 
R }>iirdun reached the oflender. 
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appeal to in a law which makes and 
unmakes itself at will ? As often as 
not, the convict who lias worn out the 
prescrilied term of banishment returns 
not to he free. If the ruler will it, he 
remains his life long under surveillance 
of the police, can engage in no volun- 
tary choice of occupation, while his 
children born in banishment are serfs, 
and disposed of as the crown appoints. 
Nevertheless, justice must Ixj done to 
an absolute government. In this early 
state of society none other would secure 
to it the overbalancing equivalent of 
order and peace which Estonia enjoys 
under Russia. Too insignificant to go- 
vern herself, and too tempting and ttx) 
central to be disregarded by others, 
Estonia has been bandied about by 
every northern power, and has exhi- 
bited a scene of suffering and discord, 
of which the history of the town of 
Reval is sufficient to give au epitome. 
For this I must take you back to the 
year 1093, when the first buildings 
recorded as occupying its present site 
were erected by liricli IV. of Den- 
mark. These consisted of a monastery 
dedicated to the archangel Michael, 
afterwards transformed into a convent 
of'Cistercian nuns, the ruins of which 
are still standing, and whence the Cis- 
ternpferte, one of the gates of the town, 
derives its name ; and a fortress called 
Lindanisse, and by the peasants Dani- 
Linna, or Danish town, whence the 
contraction Tallina, the I^tonian name 
for Keral at the present day. To these 
were added other buildings : but it was 
not until 1219 that Waldemar II. of 
Denmark pulled down the fortress, 
probably on the Dome Hill, %nd set 
about erecting a regular town. From 
this time it appears to have been called 
Reval, about the derivation of which 
many have disagreed, but which ap- 
pears with the most probability to arise 
from the Danish word Refwell, a reef ; 
* and well might this singular reef of 
circular rocks, which stands an insu- 
lated mass, with plains of deep sand 
around, suggest the appellation.* Re- 


• Another hypothesis mijjht be advanced 
from a famous Danish standard, called Keafan, 
or mveu. 


val now became of sufficient importance 
to be quarrelled for by the Danes, the 
Swedes, the Livonian Knights, then 
recently united with the Grand Order 
of the Teutonic Knights, and even by 
the Pope himself, who, however, seems 
to have thrown his interest into the 
scale of Denmark, by whom, in 1 240, 
it was elevated to the seat of a bishopric. 
To this was shortly after added thfc 
privileges of a Hanseatic town, upon 
the same footing as Liibeck, which for 
that purpose sent over a copy of her 
municipal charter, — a document still 
preserved in the archives. Trade now 
began to flourish, and was further en- 
couraged during the regency of the 
Queen Mother of Denmark, Margaretta 
Sambiria, who selected Estonia as her 
fVittwensitz, confirmed and increased 
the privileges of Reval, endowed it with 
the right of coinage, &c., and enfiran- 
chised it from all outer interference. 
These privileges, however, did not ex- 
tend to the Dome, where the Stadt- 
halter, or governor, resided, and which, 
as it still continues, was independent of 
the town, and not considered Reval. 
But even this short ^e of gold was 
disturbed by many litter squabbles 
about rights of boundary, &c., which 
have by no means fallen into disuse. 
In 1284 Reval was included in the 
Hanseatic bond, and meanwhile this 
fertile province of Estonia, with its 
wealthy little capital, from being a 
widow’s dowry, tecame a bride’s por- 
tion, and in right of his wife, a princess 
of Sweden, was possessed for some time 
by a Mark graf of Brandenburg. After 
which it w'as again bandied about, 
being even known for a few years to 
^vern itself! and was at len^h, the 
Ihmish coffers being low, formally 
sold, in 1347, to the Grand Master of 
the Teutonic Order at Marienburg, and 
given, at fiist in trust, and afterwards 
as an independent possession, to his 
ally, the Master of the Order in Li- 
vonia. 

The knights were very glad o|||^ 
fair a province as an arena for uHw 
deeds, and, as far as incessantly and 
alternately defending and embroiling 
it, did their duty most valiantly, build- 
ing also castles, where they lived in 
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great pomp, and introducing the chh^al- 
rous feeling of the age, and the luxury 
which always followed in the steps of 
these gay bachelors. And what with 
the increasing commercial wealth of 
Reval, this luxury w'as carried to such 
a pitch, that the gentlemen wore heavy 
chains of gold, and pranced about on 
saddjecloths embroidered with jewels, 
and the ladies sported diamonds and 
other precious stones in such profusion, 
that an old chronicler says, “ dujis man 
mit deni Werth dersclhen einen guten 
Handel an fangen^ und Weih nnd Kinder 
ndhren honnte;* and at weddings and 
oUier such festivities, which were held 
in Gothic guildhalls, some of which 
still exist, the beer was poured out so 
unsparingly, that the ladies with their 
diamond looped dresses found the floor 
too slippery to keep their footing, and 
hay was brought in to mop it up. 
At tills time Plat deutsch was the pre- 
vailing language, and perfectly con- 
sistent with these libations of malt and 
hops. 

It may be supposed that all this lux- 
ury fell hard upon the neglected serf 
peasant, and an old saying still exists, 
that “ Estonia #as an Elysium for the 
nobility, a heaven for the clergy, a 
mine of gold for the stranger, but a 
hell for the peasant,” who, agreeably 
to the history of most republics, was 
ground down to the most abject poverty. 
Consequently, in 1560, they rose in im- 
mense numbers, attacked castles and 
monasteries, killing and slaying all be- 
fore them, and menaced Reval, where 
many of their lords had taken refuge, 
so seriously, that with Russia, always a 
troublesome neighbour, invading their 
frontier, and unaided by their knights, 
who were fettered with debts, and had 
battles enough of their own to fight at 
this time, the Rcvalensers and the rest 
of the province formally threw off the 
dominion of the Order, and, calling 
over the aid of Sweden, took the oaths 
of allegiance to King Erich XIV., in 

is not to be supposed that the Order 
acquiesced passively in this transfer; 
on the contrary, it made several at- 
tempts to reassume its rights, while 
Russia, to whom Estonia had ever been 


an apple of discord, laid repeated siege 
to many of the minor towns. But, 
otherwise, peace prevailed during the 
Swedish sway ; and Gustavus Adolphus 
has left, in various wise institutions, 
many traces of his paternal government, 
and Christina his daughter, of hers, 
principally in the establishment of a 
so-called llitterbank, or regular ir*c.tri- 
ciilatcd nobility. But the days of peace 
were checiuered by alternate plague 
and famine, and the Hanseatic influence 
declining, Reval declined also. 

The manner in which the provinces 
of Estonia and Livonia were wrested 
from Charles XII. of Sweden, by Peter 
the Great, is too well known to need 
repetition. The Estonians esteem them- 
selves fortunate in being united to 
Russia under so enlightened a Zar, who 
left them all their privileges, and took 
ranch delight in his new acquisition, 
visiting Reval several times, and insti- 
tuting public improvements. Reval 
indeed has received visits from all the 
sovereigns in turn, who have paid due 
homage to its beauty and salubrity ; 
and also, among similar events, remem- 
bers with pride the visit of Nelson. 

The province has been allowed to 
retain its own jurisdiction, which is 
administered by twelve Landrathe, a 
strictly honorary office, dating from the 
fourteenth century, and as far above the 
vile corruption of the Russian courts of 
justice as our own English bench can 
be. The most distinguished names 
which fill the pages of Estonian his- 
tory, either in an episcopal, military, 
or civil capacity, arc those of the Barons 
Meyendorf, Uxkiill, the Estonian name 
for thc%ame, but now a distinct family, 
Rosen, and Ungem, all of which still 
exist in very flourishing condition, with 
many others, of more recent origin, 
from Sweden, Russia, and all parts of 
Europe, including even the names of 
Douglas,* O’Rourke, and Lewis of Me- ^ 
nar, which stand here in friendly pro- 
pinquity, their British origin being 
overlooked in their established Estonian 
antiquity. 

• Of the house of Aiitfus none now remain, 
the labt, Countess Douglas, a beautiful heiress, 
having married a C.'ount Igelstrum. 
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I will onljr add that Reval and Efjto- 
nia — for their histories blend too much 
to be separated —were more or less 
under tlie dominion of Denmark until 
1347, under that of the Order or 
Schwerdt-briider until 1501, under 
Sweden until 1700, since when they 


have proved themselves most loyal sub- 
jects to Russia, who selects her best 
civil and military officers from this 
Polyglot colony, and are caressed as 
bo7ts ICstoniens** by Nicholas 1, 
whom Bnje chrani! or, in good English, 
God preserve ! 
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LETTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

nepressini; effects of the lonj^ Winter — Hardships of me peasants — General state ofhealth— 
Superstitions— Tiu* burden of tiie poll-tax and recruitago system — Anecdotes iif recruititi/f— 
Miseriej, of a Hussian 'oldier's lite — \dvantA^es of the same— Sascha's trials of conscience — 


Thf* Russian languaye— Literature of Russia- 
season. 

This is the season which tries the 
health and spirits of the native of a 
more genial clime. How long it is that 
our island has been olotlied in green -- 
how long it is that you liave been en- 
joying sweet sights and scents in such 
profusion as almost to neglect these 
precious offerings, whilst we have 
sledged back to onr country home over 
roads as hard with frost, and de<‘per 
with snow, than ever, to find Nature as 
dry, frigid, and motionl<‘ss as we left 
her ten weeks ago ! It is said that 
the first rose presented to Sir Edward 
Parry, on returning from one of his 
voyages, he involuntarily seized and 
ate. From niy own present voPiU ions 
yearnings for some token of verdant 
life, however humble, 1 can ({uito eoni- 
pndiend such an act. How dependent 
man ! If the accustomed blessings I 
be delayed but a few weeks, the soul . 
pines, and even the ])hysical powers ' 
languish as wdth the mal dit ^>oy.v. The 
sig-lit of a violet would, 1 bid leve, affect 
me as the sound of their initive melo- , 
dies did the lionie-sick Swiss. Our j 
rooms, it is true, aie decked with , 
blooming exotics, but it is the green ' 
earth we long for. j 

The season, however, is unusually 
protracted, and the enervating effect of ! 
the spring air, which has long prece<led 
its other attributes, is evident in the 
languor of the domestic animals around 
*b.s. The little peasant horses, who turn 
off the Balm up to their chests in the 
deep snow to make way for our better 
fed and less laden animals, can hardly 
drag themselves into the track again. 
The fodder is beginning to fail, and 


-Forcignurs’ ideas of England — Laiij'uor of the 
April. 

yet no sign appears of that change 
which is to remove tht>e ijccuninlated 
months of snow ; for ^^llate^er of thaw 
the increasing heiglit and power of the 
sun may effect in the day, the frost, 
Penelope-like, counteracts in the niglit; 
and the surface of the eartli remains 
as dtep hidden as ever beneath these 
swathings of cold cotton-nool. The 
long days, the dazzling light, the un- 
varyingly beautiful weather, tlie pris- 
matic hues on the western hemisphere, 
on which the evening shir shines like a 
pale spangle upon a robe of orient tints, 
all add but to hmgings they cannot as- 
suage. Till Nature’s renascence give 
life to these lovely elements, we em- 
brace but a stiitue. 

Now it is that th<* peasants claim our 
utmost help. If tln ir sufterings be less 
sentimental than our own, they are also 
more positive. At the beginniug of 
winter the peasant fares well, eats 
1 wholesome rye bread, and plenty of it. 

, Towards spring, his '•tores, never well 
I husbanded, begin to fail, and the coarse 
rye Hour is eked out uith a little 
chopped straw; but, when the season 
is thus prolonged, this position is re- 
versed, and it is the straw which be- 
comes the chief ingredient of the loaf 
which is to fill, not nourish, his body — 
so much so that on exposure to fire this 
wretched bn'ad will ignite and blaze 
like a torch. 'I’liis insufficient fore is 
often followed by an ejiidemic —typhus 
or scarlet fover. ''fhe latter especially 
is the scourge of the land, and almost 
invariiddy fatal to children; and vil- 
lages are sonn^times depopulated of 
their jiivenib* nn'inbers, for those who 
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Struggle through the fever are carried 
off by subse(|ueiit dropsy. As for 
prompt medical atteiidunce, how is 
that U) be expected among a poor and 
widely -scattered population, which not 
even the highest classes in the land can 
command ? Many a nobleman’s family 
is situated a hundred worsts from me- 
dical aid, andtliuh four-and-twenty faUd 
hours will sometimes elapse wlfich no 
skill can recover. Upon the whole, 
however, the a\erage of health is very 
good. Th(‘r(* are no such gaps among 
families, — no fading of such opening 
dowers as b’nglish parents follow to 
llie grave,- — no such heart-breaking be- 
reavements of young mot ers, who, 
when most dear and most needed, de- 
legate their l)reath to the infant who 
has just received it ; or rather, few are 
such instances among the whole colony 
of the noblesse, all knowm to each other, 
in comparison with the loss which in 
both these respects the narrow compass 
of my own connexion allords. In the 
department of pharmacy the medical 
men appear highly skilful and enlight- 
ened, though in that of chirnrgery not 
equally advanced. 'Phe daring, suc- 
cessful skill of the famous operator 
Pyragoff of Dorpat, however, hius been 
frequently evinced here, as Ids sphere 
of philanthropic practice may be said 
to include these three proviuce.s. In 
accidents and simpler maladies a vil- 
lage Esculapius is often resorted to, 
who will set a limb and open a vein as 
Buceessfully as a regular practitioner ; 
and as both patient and prescriber are 
equally under the intluence of super- 
stition, this enters largely botli into 
means and cure. 

The other day, a lady in the neigh- 
bourhood, whose adherence to ancient 
usages includes her among a class now 
fast fading from society, being attacked 
with erysipelas in the foot, sent for the 
wise man of the village to charm i 
away. A kind of Estonian Fakeer wras 
announced, whom, in the first place, it 
required faith of no common kind to 
approach at all, and who, after various 
incantations, striking a light, &c., over 
the limb, broke silence by asking for a 
piece of bread and butter. “ Cut him 
ft thick slice ; 1 dare say he is hungry,*' 


said the good soul, fumbling for her 
keys, and anxious to propitiate the ora- 
cle ; and away ran the Maiuselle to the 
Schafferei, and returned with a thick 
X5tavo- volume slice, which under ordi- 
nary circumstances would have chased 
away all hunger to look at. This the 
.Id man took, but instead of applying 
lis teeth to the task, commenced tracing 
-he sign of the cross and other forms 
with his long nails through the thick 
•uttei* ; and when the surface was well 
marbled and furrowed with lines of dirt, 
solemnly made it over to his patient to 
‘at, — and this, though somewhat taken 
>y surprise, it is only just to add, she 
conscientiously did ; but how the erysipe- 
las fared in consequence I know not. 

From the frequent succession of mas- 
-ers I have alluded to before, it is as 
difficult to judge fairly of the Estonian 
peasant as of the child who is always 
changing school — a state of things 
which is not unseldom aggravated by 
the circumstance of a wealthy or in- 
different Seigneur leaving his peasantry 
entirely at the mercy of a so-called 
Disponent^ or bailiff ; an individual who 
occupies much the same situation with- 
out, as a Mamselle within the house, 
ami, like an Irish agent, too often 
grinds the one party and defrauds the 
other. The lower class of (iermans 
here are a most disrespectable set, and 
not nearly so trusty as the native Es- 
tonians, whom they affect to despise. 
Some instances occur of Estonians who 
have raised themselves from the pea- 
sant's hut to a shite of competence, 
retaining no indication of their origin 
save in their peculiar Estonian Ger- 
man ; but, generally speaking, at l^est 
they are but a fretted nation, l)onie 
down by the double misery of poll-tax 
and liability to recruitage, — the one 
the price they pay for their breath, the 
other for their manhood. Happy the 
family where only girls are born, who 
offer the double advantage of working 
as hard, and paying less, than the other 
sex. The present rate of Xop/' Steuer, 
or poll-tax, is four roubles sixty co- 
pecks, or about four shillings English, 
per head, not only upon the able-bodied 
man, but upon every chick and child 
, of male kind — an enormous tax when 
o 2 
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the relative value of money is eoiisi- 
dered. A revision of the j) 0 ])ulation 
takes place every sixteen years, and, if 
the household pay not i'nr those bom 
unto them in the interim, they do for 
those taken from them ; tljerefore the 
crown is no loser, and the ill wind 
Mows no good to the j)easant. 

T/Ie recruiting system falls especially 
hard upon those provinces tributary to 
Russia, but otherwise not Russianized. 
No matter how foreign and incon- 
gruoiLS, all atoms that enter tliat vast 
crucible, the Russian army, are fused 
down to tlie same form. The Estonian, 
tliert'fore, fares so much worse than the 
native Russian, in that he leaves not 
onl^* kindred and home, but language, 
country, and religion, and furthermore 
an inherent taste for a pastoral life, 
which the Russian does not share. 
From the moment that the peasant of 
the Baltic provinces draws the fatal lot 
No. 1, he knows that lie is a Russian, 
and, worse than that, a Russian soldier, 
and not only himself, hut every son 
from that hour bom to him ; for, like 
the execiitiouer’s office in Germany, 
a soldier’s life in Russia is hereditary. 
He receives no bounty money ; on die 
contrary, his parish is charged with the 
exjxuise of his outfit to the amount of 
between thirty and forty roubles — his 
hair, which an Estonian regards as 
sacred, is cut to within a straw’s breadth 
of his head ; and amidst scenes of di.s- 
tre‘is which have touched the sternest 
hearts, the Estonian shepherd leaves 
the home of his youth. If wars luid 
climate and sickness and hardsliip spare 
him, he n turns after four-and-twenty 
years of service— his language scarce 
remembered, his religion changed, and 
with not a rouble in hi.s pocket — to 
spfk his daily bread by his own exer- 
tions for the remainder of his life, or 
to he chargeable to his parish, who by 
tills time luive forgotten that he ever , 
existed, and certainly wish he had never ^ 
return(‘(l. Perhaps an order or two deco- 
rates him, or reaches him after his dis- | 
missal ; but the worn-out Russian soldier ' 
has little pride in the tokens of that bra- 
very which has consumed his health, 
strength, and best years, and earned him 
no maintenance when these are gone. 


The age of liability is from twenty 
to thirty-five — the number at this time 
aimually drawn five in a thousand. 
Each estate of five llahrn — a measure- 
ment relating to amount of corn sow n, 
and not to actual extent — cim screen 
four Ufcruteufahigey or liable subjects; 
no estate can screen more than tw'elvc. 
This power of protection is cngro. sed 
principally by the house and stable 
servants — for your own valet, or coach- 
man, unless you purchase his exemp- 
tion, is just as liable as the rest. The 
price of exemption is one thousand 
roubles, or a hundred roubles a-year for 
fifteen years. If one year be omitted 
or delayed, the previous payments are 
annulled. Nor will the crown accejit 
a man the Ic.ss, and another suffers for 
his neighbour’s better means. Besides 
purchase-money, the only grounds for 
exemption consist in a personal defect, 
or a family of three children. The 
father of two children is taken. At 
the last annual recruiting a peasant, 
already the father of one child, and 
about to become that of another, drew 
the fatal lot, and wdth streaming eyes 
and trembling limbs w’as quitting the 
room to take leave of all dear to him, 
when the door hurst open, and his 
father, flinging himself on his nock, 
proclaimed him free. Ilis wife had 
lieen confined of twins. With regard 
to the other cause for exemption, ex- 
amples of voluntary maiming are not 
rare. A stone-mason whom we ob- 
served chiselling a delicate piece of 
sculpture uiuler tlie utmost strain of 
sight, for one eye was blinded with a 
cataract, w'o stremiou.sly urged to apply 
for medical aid, hut smiling he replica, 
“1 would not have two eyes for tlie 
world — now I can't he taken for a 
recruit.” 

On those estates where the population 
from some cau.se is not able to make up 
the necessary numlier of recruits, a 
•hild is delivered over, and consigned 
to the military school at Reval. The 
crown must have its “pound of flesh.” 
This substitute, however, it accepts 
most unwillingly, as each of these little 
( 'nntonisteiiy as they are termed, exists 
government at the rate of thirty copecks 
a-day, and not above one-ftiird are 
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reared for actual service. Such is th< 
anxiety of the crown to enforce every 
means of securing men for the army, 
that the moment a soldier’s wife gives 
hirth to a s<)n the parish authorities are 
t^ouiul to give notice, under penalty 
of live-aud-tweiity roubles for every 
mouth’s delay. So much bread or 
com is then allowed for the infant re- 
cruit, which is fetched monthly from 
the nearest town 

And now for the milder view of this 
system w'hich at present buys the public 
protection at the price of domestic mi- 
sery. I f the recruit be taken early in life 
with no bonds of wife or children, his 
prospects may be considered .s fair as 
those of ajiy peasant at home. If he fall 
beneath an honest and humane officer, 
fairer still, for he is secure of good 
maintenance and good clothing. If 
the individual himst'lf be industrious 
and careful he may, from the sale of 
his surplus bread,— for when honestly 
dealt by he has more per day than he 
can consume,— from tlie sale of his 
Schnapps^ or dram, and other extra 
rations which he receives upon every 
grand parade, as well as with the addi- 
tion of small donations in money which 
accompany these occasions (his pay is 
nothing, not alx)ve eight roubles a-year) 
— he may from all these sources realise 
a fund of three or four liundred roubles 
to retire with ; has learnt a trade, has 
acquired habits of obedience, and is a 
free man. If the higher classes in 
Russia could be depended upon for 
honesty, the soldier’s life would be no 
longer so pitiable. 

Under the present untoward com- 
bination of outward monotony and in- 
ward languor which this season ad- 
duces, it recpiires rather a severe system 
of drilling to drive such idle recruits 
as myself to tlie study of Ru.ssian ; ajid 
Sascha, who at first was so elated with 
my progress, that in the pride of her 
heart she knew not which most to 
extol, her pupil or herseli; now sinks 
into equal despondence at the apatliy 
with which grammars and dictionaries 
are regarded, blunders the most unjus- 
tifiable repeated day by day, and, worse 
than all, her respectful remonstrances 
parried by a saucy word which she 


wonders how I carnc by. For Sascha 
keeps a strict watch over any inter- 
loper which may have clandestinely 
intervened, and piques herself as much 
upon the decorum of her ideas as upon 
the correctness of her speech. Not 
unseldom does her zeal for the latter 
lead to most amusing disputes, for in the 
pride of a Russian tongue, a birtk ight 
which she possesses so undisputedly 
here in our liousehold of simple Esto- 
nians, that she begins to look upon it 
in tile light of a personal merit, she 
assumes a dictatorial tone equally upon 
the right articulation of any French or 
German word of Russian embezzle- 
ment as upon that of any of her own le- 
gitimate mouthfuls. For the Russian 
language bears upon itself the most 
direct evidence of the tardiness of the 
nation in the race of European civiliza- 
tion. Its scientific terras are French, 
its mechanical terms German, its naval 
terms English. Rut what are these 
after all but the parasitical incrusta- 
tions round the mouth of a mine of 
precious ore ? — for such may the in- 
ternal resources of the Russian lan- 
guage be considered. The iiati\ e Rus- 
sian may borrow technicalities from 
others, but morally, feelingly, or ima- 
ginatively, he has an infinitely greater 
variety of terms at his disposal tlian 
any of the nations who may consider 
themselves his creditors.* At once 
florid and concise — pliable and vigo- 
rous, tender and stem ; — redundant in 
imagery, laconic in axiom, graceful in 
courtesy, strong in argument, sootliing 
in feeling, and tremendous in denun- 
ciation, the latent energies of the lan- 
guage are a prophetic guarantee of the 
destinies of the nation. 

The grammar is excessively vcrlwse 
and intricate, and, though many have 
essayed, no modern grammarian has 
yet succeeded in reducing it to a com- 
pass of any encouragement to a learner. 
Articles the Russian grammar has none, 

* As one* instance of their wealth of words, 
the connexion which we simply designate as 
brother-in-law, tlie Russian specifies by four 
separate terms, distinctly defining the nature 
of the tic— /jirtt, or sister’s husband ; Schurin^ 
or w ife’s brother ; Dever^ or husband’s brother ; 
Svuikf or >\ife's sister’s husband. 
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but those are amply indemnitiod by 
three genders and eight varyingly ter- 
minated oases, which are brought into 
active requisition by an unusual abun- 
dant of preposition and conjunction. 
The declension of all parts of sjx'ech is 
highly irregular, the construction of 
words particuliirly synthetic. The lan- 
guage is profusely strewn with proverbs, 
phrases of courtesy, and other Oriental- 
isms which occur in daily use. For 
instance, every nation has some motle, 
more or less characteristic, of rt'ccmi- 
mending themselves to the memory of 
distant friends : the French send friend- 
ship; the Germans, greeting; tlie Eng- 
lish, love; the Estonians, health; but 
witli Oriental gravity the Russians, 
even in the most intimate relations of 
life, send only a PoAA/w,— literally, an 
ol)eisance, or salaam. 

With regard to the literature of 
Russia, it is neither sufficient in volume 
nor nationality to warrant an opinion. 
Lomonosoff is the etymologist of the 
empire; Karamsin, the historian; 
Poiischkiu and Derjavine, tlie poi'ts; 
Gretsch and Bestucheff, its prose writers 
and novelists. Among the collective 
forty volumes of the latter writer is in- 
cluded a most interesting Ptnjvsda mi 
lierdi** or Journey to Heval, present- 
ing the most concise historj' of the pro- 
vince I }m(* l)een able to procure. 
Generally speaking, however, Russiai 
reading is confined to translations of 
the light French, German, and English 
works of the day. Our modern novels, 
including Miss Edgeworth’s “ Helen," 
are already in this form. 

The picture of English manners 
which many of our later novels hold 
up is not always what we ourselves 
have reason to l>e satisfied with, whib 
the foreigner, to whom, in his complete 
ignorance of the relations of English 
society, such representations are litth 


’letter than a kind of Chinese puzzle, 
rtdth a deficiency of pieces which he 
seeks to suppi} from his own misfitting 
sU)n'S, produces a caricature still less 
igreeahle U) our national priile. For 
example, that word better felt than de- 
fined— that ci'tliolie term in good Eng- 
lish society, ^ “ tlu* ])crfect gentUa t ui,’* 
is here apprehended only in its outward 
rank, not in its inw’ard virtue. Tlie 
only idea a foreigner attaches to the 
word is that of an empty fop -rich of 
course, moving in a narrow' line of pre- 
judice and conceit, who is ecpially 
sjioiled at home and ridiculed abroad ; 
while the fact of its being the niagicnal 
watchw'ord for all that is noble and 
honourable in public and private life, 
the bond of lionesty, the pledge for 
liberality, the test of good breeding, the 
conventional security, stronger than 
law', between man anil man— felt by 
the noble in mind, paraded by the vnl- 
gtir, and respected by the degraded,-— 
the fact tliat the real seiisi* of the word 
comprehends all tins and much more, 
is as little suspected as beli(*veil l)y the 
foreigner unacquainted with English 
life. liCt me not be supposed to imply 
that no foreignia’ can in his own person 
represent this term in its utmost mean- 
ing; happily the feeling is of universal 
grow th, but Ihissia is not the land where 
that national acknowledgment of its 
influence, which saves so much time 
and expmise, and gives siicli direct evi- 
dence of its existence, is to he found. 

It is well that I liave fallen thus late 
in my letter upon a subject which not 
even the drowsy languor of a Ihissian 
April cun affect, or a rhapswly upon 
the perfections of my native land, never 
seen in brighter colours than when dis- 
tant from her shores, might usurp the 
m(»re legitimate vocation of these letters. 

It is no less true, however, that “the 
best patriot is the best cosmopolitan.^* 
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Sudden burst of Sprinjj — Last sledging drive — Thaw In the town and thaw in the clfantry — 
The — Immdatioji — Rapidity of Natur«*’s movements — <ir»*en (lelds and trees — 

Nightingales without sentiment — Family Party— Introduction of al-.ride elect — Herrmann M. 


‘ Der Sommer ist kommen, die Lerche singt 
ihr trohes Lied, 

Her Sehnee ist /erronnen, ’as Veilchcn 
heldich Ididit 

Est t(inen die Ini:der so leiblieh und schdn, 
Ja, Sommer du bist kommen, und laue 
Liifte weli’n, 

Ja, Sommer du Inst kommen, wie herrlich, 
oh wie schdn 1” 

These must have been the grateful 
exclamations of some long Russian 
winter’s recluse, for none other, I fancy, 
can ade([uately conceive the rapture 
with which the dawning blessings of 
summer are hailed. In imitation of Na- 
ture’s movements, every creature seems 
anxious to throw aside tlie badges of their 
lt)iig captivity. Our jingling sletlges, 
our smothering furs and cushions, and 
our double windows, ai*e now discarded. 
'File cuttle have emerged from their 
various arks of refuge, and with their 
stifi’ winter limbs are creeping slowly 
about, snuffing the brown and yet life- 
less grass. The peasants have cast 
aside their greasy sheepskins, and are 
pattering about with bare legs. Tlie 
tender children of the family, whose 
bleached cheeks have mutely pleaded 
against the tardiness of spring, and who 
have in vain sought to substitute the 
freedom of outer exercise by indefati- 
gable chasings through the house’s 
great thoroughfare, are turned out on 
to the drier heights, with round summer 
hats and lighter garments, enjoying the 
warmth of a spring which to them seems 
the first. While we, like them, for 
simple pleasures make happy children 
of us all, revel in the luxury of breath- 
ing a softer air, of turning our cheek 
without fear of a smite, of setting our 
foot on mud, puddle, black ice, wet 
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stones— on anything, in short, rather 
than on tlie beautiful smoiith white sur- 
face which, like an over-perfect person, 
has left deeper impression of its mono- 
tony than of its beauty. 

Our last sledging drive over a morass 
W'as a StrapazZy or mad freak, not 
rashly to be renewed ; and, like the 
Prince in the Persian tale, whose spot- 
less mind and rapid speed carried him 
safe over the slender arch of crystal, 
wffiile the fair lady pursuing, with foot 
less light than her reputation, dropped 
instantly through, we seemed to owe 
our safety across our crystal plain as 
much to the winged speed of our horses 
as to any particular purity of conscience. 
It was a necessary visit which called us 
out, and our coachman, a very dare- 
devil of a Russian, emboldened by long 
luck, and versed in every track, gua- 
ranteed, if we went and returned before 
tlie full warmth of the day had contri- 
buted to tlie work of destruction, to take 
us safe across. So off we set, “ splash, 
splash, across the sea,” through a foot 
deep of water standing upon the yet 
unbroken bed of ice, while the great 
cattle-dogs who followed at a labouring 
gallop, and w'ere tempted from the 
track by some delicious half-thawed 
piece of putrefaction, the relic of the 
preceding autumn, had many a splut- 
tering immersion. 

I have had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the revolution of thaw both in 
country and town. In the former it is 
sublime— in the latter ridiculous. In 
Reval it made many attempts before 
the final breaking up, thawing rapidly 
ill the day and freezing hard at night, 
till a few serious falls made tlie house* 
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holders look about them, and, by the 
time the thaw was fairly set in, samJ 
was strewed plentifully about the strwts, 
One evening, not aware in our equably 
warm rooms of the change of atmo- 
sphere, we left our house to proceed to 
tliat of a ft-iend not six doors removed — 
being previously well provided with 
ludiaujimbbcr caloshcs, the M’oret con- 
ductors in the world on slippery roads. 
At our first step of descent from the 
house, whose elevated situation Inis 
been described, our feet were taken 
most imaccountably from beneath us, 
and, still faithfully hand-in-hand, we 
performed a glissade of considerable 
length, being only stopped by a ledge 
in the pavement upon the place btdow. 
The difficulty now was to rise, for all 
beneath and around was as polished 
glass, and tottering, slipping, and laugh- 
ing we stood leaning upon a friendly 
lamp-post, able neitJier to proceed back- 
wards nor forwards — our friend’s lighted 
windows in front, our own bidiind, l)oth 
looking all Uio more tempting becausct 
so utterly unattainable. A few solitary 
sledges passed us in the centre of the 
square, and, regardless of what type of 
Estonian decorum tliey might envelope, 
we hailed the fur mantles seated within, 
but, either not hearing or not heeding, 
they passed on one after the other to 
the castle of the governor, which was 
illuminated for a soiree, and we were 
left clinging to our lantern, which 
emitted a feeble glimmer over our 
heads, — for gas is t(^j new alight’' 
for Reval, — and repeated its rays in the 
watery ic(* beneath our feet. At length 
a sturdy Russian sailor came up, trudg- 
ing along in his rough boots as safe as 
a fly on a pane of gla.ss, and to him we 
applied : “ Kudi vui velite, Sndarimi 
or “ Whithef do you desire. Signora ?” 
Half ashamed, we pointed back to our 
ow n door, hardly alx)ve a long ann’s 
reach from us, for all thoughts of pro- 
ceeding further on these terms were 
abandoned. The sailor looked at us in 
some doubt as to our sanity, but with 
Russian courtesy, giving a hand to each, 
and setting his feet like a Colossius of 
Rhodes, he hauled us up, acknowleilging 
at our rey)eate<l backslidings, “ Vrrno, 
otcheu ijliskd!” — 'IVuly, very slippery ! 


This was, however, our last dilemma, 
for now, iis if anxious to retrieve its 
delay, the thaw advanced in such rapid 
strides that it required, if not more in- 
ducement without doors, at all events 
less happiness than we possessed within, 
to venture into the streets at all. 

It must be lemenibered that ihe 
tow'ns here, like the state of socitiy, 
have no drains. Therefore the Doin, 
which, from it^^ natural position, oflers 
the utmost facility for drainage, here 
simply pours its tribute of dirty ice- 
water with a kind of stepmother love 
into the town below. For several days 
the householders contemplate with per- 
fect equanimity the spectacle of the 
W'hole Douylasherg and Domhery one 
stream of running water, while deep 
puddles of a black merging into an 
orange hue settle at the foundations of 
tlieir houses, particularly embosoming 
the house door, and ooze into their 
cellar-grates. Choice of footing there 
is none, and gentlemen turn up their 
trowsers, and ladies tuck up their petti- 
coats, and, in lieu of these, drabble the 
corners of their cloaks and the toils of 
their boas ; and go about stepping from 
Seylla to (^harybdis, and complaining 
that their liouses are damp. And if 
tw o bosom friends chance to start on 
ipposite sides of the street, there they 
imi.'.t remain, were tlieir hearts to break. 
With gentlemen no such dilemma 
exists, they being just {is cordial on bad 
roads as on giKxl ones. And now the 
»uii darts a fiercer ray, and the thaw 
ncreascs, and the roofs bring their tri- 
bute, and pour and patter down upon 
sealskin caps, or pink satin bonnets, or 
into b{iskets of white bread, or hot hrei 
puddings ; and these Inniig past, bore 
Iccp holes in the yet uninelted ice 
jiavernent, and lay bare the rough old 
stones beneath : £uid then little puddles 
oiii their forces to great puddles; and 
he J)omhery stre{im widens and deepens, 
and goes babbling along m if delighted 
with the novelty. 

At length the aristocratic count, who 
.11 this time has sat upstairs in his 
dressing-gown, smoking his long pipe, 
lot supposed in the nobility of his heart 
o know what the vulgar elements arc 
alKJUt, issues from his iiouse door, dc- 
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lightfully situated on tlie very margin 
of the new stream, himself dressed a 
quatre epinqles^ and fully bent on calling 
upon the governor. At the first step 
he flounders above his caloshes — look- 
ing bewildered about him, he catches 
the eye of an elderly maiden |[|dy at 
her window o])posite, courteously takes 
off his hat, aiid down come a volley of 
drops on his bare head. This comes 
of a man’s walking whose ancestral 
papers are falling to pieces with mere 
age ; so he recrosst‘s his threshold, not 
knowing exactly who or what to find 
fault with, orders his carriage and four 
to take him a hundred j ‘rds, and 
sends out a couple of men-servants to 
cut a channel as far iis his boundary 
extends. And the water follows their 
strokes, and splashes them to the ears, 
and runs merrily past the count’s house 
to spread itsidf in a fertilising stream 
over the market-place. 

Here again it enjoys prfect liberty 
of conscience, undermining every last 
morsel of firm ice, filling the cellars 
with a dirty mixture, ami the houses 
with a dirty smell ; while all tlie filth 
of the preceding autumn — all the 
various souvenirs which a merciful 
winter had rendered innoxious both to 
eye and nose, now assault both organs, 
and go swimming about, and doubtless 
take refuge in the cellars also. I’hen, 
one afti'i’ another, the householders, 
zealous to shut tlie door after the sU*ed 
is stolen, cut drains before their houses, 
and tlu; streets and places of the Dom 
are divided into patchwork canals, and 
old Coi/a Mutters, or portresses, assist 
all remote puddles with worn-out 
brooms, and the whole collection sooner 
or later finds its way to the town be- 
ueath, where we forbear to follow it. 

Such is the history of a town thaw — 
but the apotheosis of the country is very 
diflerent. Here the soft hand of spring 
iiuperceptibly withdraws the bolts and 
bars of wintef, while the earth, like 
a drowsy cliild ’twixt sleeping and 
waking, flings off (me wrapper after 
another and oj)es its heavy lids in 
showers of sweet rivulets. And the 
snow disappears, and the brown earth 
peeps almost dry from beneath ; and 
you wonder where all the mountains of 


moisture are gone. But wait — the 
rivers are still locked, and though a 
strong current is pouring on their sur- 
face, yet, from the high bridge, the 
green ice is still seen deep below', firm 
as a rock — and dogs go splashing over 
in the old track, ami {X,‘asants with their 
horses venture long after it seems pru- 
dent. At length a sound likcfllistant 
thunder, or the crashing of a forest, 
meets your ear, and tlie words “ Dtr 
Eisgawj, der Eisgang V* pass from 
mouth to moutli, and those who would 
witness this northern scene hurry out 
to the old stone bridge, and are obliged 
to take a circuitous route, for the waters 
liave risen ankle deep —and then an- 
other crash, and you double your pacxj, 
regardless of wet feet, ami are startled 
at the change which a few hours have 
produced. On the one side, close be- 
setting the bridge, and high up the 
banks, lies a field of ice lifting tlie 
w'aters before it and spreading them 
over the country; while huge masses 
doumlerand swing against one another 
with loud reports, and heave up their 
green transparent edges, full six feet 
thick, wdth a majestic motion ; and all 
these press heavily ujx)n the bridge, 
which trembles at every stroke, and 
stands like a living thing labouring and 
gasping for breath through tlie small 
apt'rtiires of the almost choked arches. 
On the other side the river is free of 
ice, and a furious stream, as if all tlie 
imprisoned waters of Russia were let 
loose, is dashing dowm, hearing with it 
some huge leviathan of semi-transpa- 
rent crystal, and curdling its waters 
about it, till this again is stopped by 
another field of ice low'cr down. 

The waters were rising every minute 
— niglit w as approaching, and the beau- 
tiful old bridge gave us grt at alarm, 
when a party of peasants, fresh from 
their supper at the IIoJ\ and cheered 
with brandy, arrived to relieve it. 
Each was armed witli a long pole with 
an iron point, and flying dowm the 
piles and 6n to the ice itself, liegan 
hacking at the sides of the foremost 
monster, till, impelled by the current 
beneath, it could fit and grind itself 
through the bridge and gallop down to 
thunder against its comrades below. 
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The men were utterly fearless, giving 
a keen sense of adventure to their dan- 
gerous task wliich riveted us to the 
spot ; some of the most daring standing 
and leaning with their whole weight 
over the t>ed of the torrent upon tlie 
verj" mass they were hewing of!., till tlie 
slow swing which preceded the final 
pluugd'toade them il} to the piles for 
safety. Some fragments were doubly 
hard with imbechled stones and pieces 
of timber, and no stxiner was one enemy 
despatched than another succeeded ; 
and although liodies of men continued 
ndieving each other all night, the 
bridge sustained such damage as could 
not be repaired. All was over in 
twelve hours, hut meanwhile “the 
waters prevailed exceedingly upon the 
earth,” and every hill and building 
stoo<l insulated. 

Such was the picture of our life a 
fortnight ago, since when a still more 
striking change, if possible, has come 
over the face of things. The earth, 
which so late emerged from her winter 
garb, is now clad in the liveliest livery ; 
while every tree and shrub Iiave hastily 
changed their dresses in Nature’s vast 
green-room, and stand all ready for the 
summer’s sliort act. Nowhere is Na- 
ture’s hocus-pocus carried on so won- 
derfully — nowhere her scene-shifting 
so inconceivably nipid. You may li- 
terally see her movements. I have 
watched the bird’s-cherry at my win- 
dow. Tw’o days ago, and it was still 
the same dried up spectre, wliose every 
form, during the long winter, the vacant 
eye had studiously examined while the 
thoughts were far distant— yesterday, 
like the painter’s Daphne, it was sprout- 
ing out at every finger, and to-<lay it 
has shaken. out its w hole complement of 
leaves, and is throwing a verdant twi- 
light over my darkened room, ^I’he 
whole air i.s full of the soft stirring 
sounds of the swollen buds snapping 
and cracking into life, and impregnated 
with the perfume of the fresh, oily 
leaves. The waters are fill I and clear 
— the skies blue and serene — night and 
day are fast blending into one continu- 
ous stream of soft light, and this our 
new cAistencc is one perpetual feast. 
Oh, Winujr I where is thy victory ? 


The resurrection of spring speaks vo- 
lumes. 

This is the time for giving and re- 
ceiving visits and our neighbours, who 
thaw with the season, are now seen 
Irivii^ alH>ut, not in sledges, but in 
tlieirl(Pfigh • w btxded carriages — ♦he 
only exchange of the spring w e arc n- 
clined to regret,— taking their nn‘als, 
in defiance of swarms of gnats ami tlie.s, 
upon their long-negleeted balconies, 
and listening to the nightingale<|wh{)se 
gurgling throats are fieard incessant, 
day and night, till our daintier ears 
rebel at this surfeit of sweet sounds. 
For Philomel, instead of pouring her 
plaint to the night, heard ordy by those 
whom kindred miseries forbid to sleep, 
here lx)ldly takis her station by broad 
sunshine, and, like some persons whose 
incorrigible thirst for pity leails them 
to overlook all the decencies of sorrow, 
parades her griefs, eijiially visibly as 
audibly, to all who w'ill listen; in vain 
endeavouring to overpower the peals of 
a rival sutferer perched on an opposite 
tree. How truly has Portia said — 

“ The ni^hlins'al**, jf slu* shouM sim; l)y <lay, 

When every ^'oose is cacMini', would be 
fhouefi' 

No belter a miisieian than the wren.” 

Here tliis bird of .sorrow loses all her 
sentiment. 

The gardeners are now occupied in 
calling the gardens into existence, for 
at the commencement of winter every 
plant is taken up and eon.signed to its 
winter cellar, not to resume its .sUition 
till summer appears ; and the families 
are wandering al)OUt, scanning the 
grotinds as fondly as if returned to some 
long-withheld inheritance. Trtdy we 
might take a lesson from this frugal 
northern people how to prize the gills 
of Nature. 

Here every species of pleasure-ground 
goes under the grand denomination of 
a park, and it is impossible to convince 
those worthy foreigners that their wild 
meadow and forest scenm y apnroaches 
much nearer the reality, and indeed 
requires no alteration in jnaiiy instances 
beyond that of neatness ; though other 
parts of their heathy and morassy land- 
scape would lose in beauty by cultiva- 
tion. 
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At oiu* lioiihe we found every degree 
of reUilioiisliip gathered together for 
the ceremony of introduction to a young 
lady just engaged to the eldest son. 
We should think such matters better j 
lionoured in the breach th^gjj^ the I 
observance ; l)ut here the a ! 

silent ])()ke-headed girl, went^Ssively | 
through the ordeal ; the mistress of the 
family presenting her to each as “ wciMc 
ScJnvicffertovhtrr,'* my daughter-in-law 
— for in Estonia, let the ])eriod of mar- 
riage be e\er so distant, the nearest I 
titl«\s of relationship are adopted by an- 
ticipation. By this means a single 
lady, if sh(> prove rather hangeable, 
may provide luM'self with a large circle 
of connexions before she be burdened 
with a husbaiul. Anumg the party was 
a }'oung Hmssian Ganh} 0///riVr, then 
enjo} ing his year of absence from the 
tervice— one of the many privileges at- 


, tending the acquisition of an epaulette, 
j — though no release from the uniform 
j is allowed ; and who evidently made 
the most of his holiday hy not opening 
his lips, or changing his position more 
than was ab.solutely iieces.sary : so that 
a little sketch of combined Russian 
drilling and German phlegma was 
made without his being in any way ac- 
j cessary to the fact. But Hassn 

sind tiej*' and though Herrmann B. 
' made his large brown eyes do all the 
work for his tongue, yet 1 suspect there 
w'as more behind them than his more 
; talkative companions could boast. 

Lively conversation, however, is not the 
' favourite bo‘-om sin of an Estonian gen- 
' tleman, at least not more than can be 
, conveniently combined with the para- 
mount discussion of a pipe, to which, 
afn*r the novelty of the Brmt had sub- 
sided, they all resorted. 
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Viirly rising — Dep.uture on a journf^y — Drivo throufjh a wild country — Diversities of taste iti 
the situafiim of a residence — A Kiug — Rosenthal — lloulder stones — Castle Lode, and U.u 
unfortunate I’rmoe.ss of Wirtemberg — A ver\ hanl bed — Leal — An accumulation of annoy- 
ances — The Wieck, and its sea-shore riches — Baron I iif'ern Sternber}; — Count and CountesM* 

, and th'dr sent at Idnden — Anecdote of Peter the (Jn-at ,ind his friend Mcnschikoff — 

— The Castle of Hahsal — Dasjen Girl — Odil collect ions — Kn-seiiberif and the Baroness S. 


Oi’R journey to . . . commenced on 
the 10th of June. At four in the morn- 
ing we awoke to a sky cool as night and 
bright as noon, but human nature was 
not the less sleepy, and Suscha had 
alternately repeated in tones of progres- 
sive loudness “It is four of the clock — 
it is the fifth hour,” and blurted out 
various adjurations in Russian, which, 
as tliey wouM infallibly have puzzled 
her Baris/tna, or lady, when wide 
awake, she inversely reasoned would 
effectually arouse her when half asleep, 
Ijefore she could Ihj prevailed upon to 
stir. Oh, this getting up ! w hat a daily 
torment is it! — watchings and vigils 
are nothing in comparison ! In vain 
would we run away from our sins; 
your sound morning sleepers are just 
as iucorrigible in the full uncurtained 
blaze of a Russian June, as in the drowsy 
candkdight of a I^)rid()n Novemlxjr. 
But who calls the callers? Here we 
will change the sulgect. 

Then came th<' hasty breakfast — the 
final closing of the great Speisc Korh^ 
or provision basket, on which all hopes 
of g(X)d cheet in tliis country depend — 
the last injunctions to the household — 
the last kisses to children, and olf we 
set in an open liarouchp and four, well 
settled down in a comfortable carriage- 
prjsition, and well disposed to enjoy our 
journey, or rather tliat luxurious, un- 
tiring converse of two individuals, near 
and dear, who have spent all life’s 
youth together, and gathered much of 
life’s experience apart. Nor was this 
delicious it-toa-trtc through moist plains 
and hazy woods whose boughs swept 


our carriage, and wliosc' murmurs scarce 
before mingled with the lisping sounds 
of English, likely to be interrupted: 
for on his box sat Mart, the Estonian 
coachman, and before us sat Sascha, 
the Russian maid, and my dear compa- 
nion spoke no Russian, and 1 no Esto- 
nian, and the tw'o servants w ere eijually 
mute to each other, so that of our 
quartet only two could I'xchauge spt'cch 
together, and that in three languages 
alternately. 

It was a strange but sweet drive 
through this wild country, of which we 
seemed tJie only passing tenants — occa- 
sionally rousing oursehes from some 
mutual reminiscence of girlhood’s fan- 
cied grief, or soberer relation of woraan- 
luxxl’s real sorrow', from dreams and 
scenes only of the past — for those who 
love deeply and soon must part, care not 
for the future — to gaze at some untutored 
beauty in the landscape, which each 
equally admired, or some tasteless freak 
of man which both ecpially laughed at. 
I’his, however, does not apj)ly to the 
country-houses, which, with the excep- 
tion of the wooden ones, arc generally 
built with taste, and often with magni- 
ficence ; but to the choice of a position, 
where, it is true, the gotnl Estonians do 
not shine. Often in the course of our 
journey did the road lead us tlirough 
winding avenues of majestic trees, or 
parky ground laid out by Nature’s 
iiaml, where the eye involuntarily 
sought tlie mansion of the proprietor — 
but sought in vain : for if one estate be 
more plentifully gifted with the lieauties 
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anotlRT, th»Ti* you may ho sure the 
mansion, s|)l<*ii(lul in itsolf, 's planted 
in some industriously jacked comer, 
just wliere none of these are visible. 
To approach a house through shadeless 
corn-helds is the thing in iilstonia; and 
a.s for a view, they j)refer tliat^C their 
tjwn fanning huihlings to inl^thing 
Nature can otfer. Listen to that pretty 
woman who sits bolt upright on that 
hard chair: she is describing an eshite 
her hushaiKl has lately jnirchased. 
“ The liouse stands on a hill — beneath 

it a valley witli a heautil\tl ” what? 

a beautiful stream? by no means: a 
bt^autiful forest? neitlier ; but “ 
bellp. etablny* and that w ith a red-tiled 
roof. 

But to return to our pleasant drive. 
Mankind now began to emerge — pea- 
sants, with tiles of carts laden with 
braiuly or milk, turned otf for the 
carriage of the Saclrnty as they still 
designah* their Teutonic - descended 
masters — little peasant children with 
no further incumbrance than a shift, 
and heads of hair like shaggy poodle 
dogs, darted from a thicket to open a 
gate, while here a 'woman toiled at the 
plough, and a man smokcKl and looked 
on, and there a man was brutally beat- 
ing a girl, whilst w omen stood by w'ith 
unconcern. And in this latter case we 
could not resist interference, and Mart 
delivered a most impressive admonition 
from his mistress’s lips in improved 
Estonian, 'w hich was received sulkily, 
and, like most temporary relief, 1 dare 
say did its object more harm than 
good. 

By eight o’clock, the sun had ac- 
quired more heat than was agreeable 
to bear, and by ten it was insupport- 
able, and our spirited horses hung tlieir 
beads, and only languidly repelled the 
attacks of the great Hies, big as cock- 
chafers, called here Jirenisetiy which 
followed them in llights,— sometimes 
blundering into the carriage, to the 
great intcTruption of all romantic re- 
miniscences. Under these circum- 
stances the roof of the great Knig 
which reared itself in the distance ■was 
rather a more welcome sight than usual 
— a building so denuded of every 
comfort, that it is difficult to conceive 


how a travelling pcojjle like the Esto- 
nians, who are always staging from 
one great house to another, and traverse 
thousands of worsts in a year within 
the bounds of their own province, ha\'e 
not encouraged better accommodations. 
These Krugs arc at once the public- 
houses of the peasantry and the cnily 
inns of the gentler traveller — y^imense 
erections, often very picturesque with- 
out, and particularly picturesque within 
also ! — of ■which there are one or more 
on every estate, and whence a decent 
revenue is derived from the sale of 
..brandy and beer. Those Krugs whose 
position on a high road leads them to 
expect company of a better sort are 
kept by Germans, speaking most un- 
grammatical Gennan, with all the pre- 
tensions of a better class, and the 
sqiialidness of the very lowest. Here 
a room or two is allotted to the carriage- 
traveller, where you are exjx^cted to 
bring your own provisions to spread 
the filthy table, and your own cushions 
to fill the wretched bedstead. After a 
hearty inroad into our Speise Korb, 
and a short nap upon a bench so narrow 
that the first uneasy start threatened to 
fling the sleeper on the floor, but which 
offered the advantage of the least pos- 
sible contact with surrounding objects, 
we turned out into Nature’s vast hos- 
telry, leaving Sascha and Mart to con- 
verse with their eyes. 

Before us -was a handsome country- 
house, called Hosenthaly belonging to 
a proprietor of the same name, sur- 
rounded with gardens of unusual 
beauty, which, though utter strangers, 
we received a courteous invitation to 
explore, and -where, with sketch-book 
in hand, and a sweet voice at my side, 
more than the miseries of an Estonian 
Krug -would soon have been forgotten. 
The country was very fertile — enor- 
mous fields of waving com, some of 
them above a h^^lrcd acres in extent, 
hemmed in wdth lofty wootls, and dotted 
with tho.se stones which form a pecu- 
liar feature in an Estonian landscape. 
These are blocks of granite, varying 
in size from huge masses, big as houses, 
of every picturesejue form and colour, 
to such as one man could lift, which 
lie strewed in myriads upon the surface 
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of tills country, to 'vvUicli they are not 
iudlgeiious, — especially Hiilug the sea- 
coast, — aud doubtless have lieeii rent 
in some convulsion of nature from the 
opposite granite shores of Finland. I 
was laughed at for oalllng them rorksy 
though, if size be a qualification for 
that title, many deserve it. Here they 
are called, concurring in name as well 
as in meaning with our lumlder stones. 
Bulla Steint'. To pick the fields clean 
of these foreigners to the soil would he 
impossible, but the smaller ones are 
culled off for fences, and other pur- 
{Kises of building. ^ 

By this lime the horses had enjoyed 
their necessary rest, and 'wo resumed 
our carriage position — the only comfort- 
al)le one to be luul, — and passing through 
many pretty estates and fields of wheat, 
here a rare sight, came in view of the 
towers of Castle Lode aliont seven in 
the evening. Here aiiotlier Krug, 
rather less comfortless than the Ro- 
senthal one, received us, having the ad- 
dition of a tiillow-lK*s])rinkUd hilliard- 
table to the other stated furniture. But 
the old castle had siillicieiit interest to 
render the evening agreeable. It is a 
fine building with massive towers, en- 
closing a courtyard, with the inscrip- 
tiou “ Albertus de Buxhovedeii Epis- 
copiis, reiiovavit 14.35,” ami entered by 
a massive bridge and gateway over a 
moat. Altogetlier a most picturesijue 
spot, with fine old trees ami majestic 
expanse of M ater ; notliing M'anted but 
more ruin or more repair.* Its history 
dates from the earliest episcopal times 
ill Estonia, l)ciiig mentioned as a 
bishop’s castle as early as the thir- 
teenth century. It sustained many 
sieges, and all the M car and tear of a 
country so long divided within itself 
and contended for by others, and under [ 
Peter the Great liecaine crown property, 
being appropriated as a prison for shite 
offences. 'I'he last ii4||kte in this capa- 
city was a Princess of Wirtemberg, 
whose fate has given a horrible iiitt resl 
to its walls. She was confined here 
by (Jatheriiie II. ; some say for having 


• Theno wordn HP#'m ill fated, for a few 
mAntlus mtacquHTit to our visit thU cusllc wan 
reduces drtt to a statu of ruiti. 


divulged a staU* secret, others for 
having attracted the notice of her son 
Paul. Be this as it may, she was 
jouiig and very beautiful — was at firet 
lodged here with the retinue and dis- 
tinction iK'ffiting her rank, and is still 
reincu^red by some of the oldest 
uoblenin in the province as lu’ iqg 
entertained them with much giace, 
and condescended to join in the wait/, 
where her personal charms and wo- 
manly empietry, joined to the romance 
of her misfortunes and high rank, 
gained her many manly hearts. But 
like a royal predecessor in history, her 
charms proved her destruction. To 
her infinite wretchedne.ss, tlu^y gained 
the attention of General Polilmann, 
who had the charge of the beautiful 
prisoner. Under divers pretiuices her 
attendants were <liminished, her liberty 
curtailed, and her keeper proved him- 
self a villain. The se(iuel to this was 
her death under most heart-rending 
idrciimstances, being left like a second 
Geuofeva utterly unassisted and uii- 
cored for at the time of giving birth to 
an infant, of which she was not deli- 
vered, and which perished with her. 
Her cori)se >vas put into a cellar of the 
castle — all in(|uiry stifftxl upon the spot, 
and, being obnoxious to C’atherine, no 
apiK*al to her justice was made. No- 
thing was done in Paul’s time, nor in 
Alexander’s, nor in .short till a few 
years back, when the Prince of Olden- 
burg, nearly related to the deceased, 
came expressly to Castle Lode. Owing 
to the quality of the atmosphere tlie 
body was found in a state of preser- 
vation which left no doubt as to the 
cause of her death, and was decently 
interred iu the church of Goldeulieck, 
close by. 

We lingereil about the spot, and saw 
happy children’s faces gleaming from 
those rooms M'hich this last hapless 
prisoner had inhabited, and returning 
to our Krug ordered clean hay into our 
empty bedsteads, and disposc^l ourselves 
to rest. But the shade of the Princess 
of Wirtemberg haunted our minds; 
and as for our bodies, never did I know 
how much it required to make a bed 
soft Ix^fore. Sleep without rest is worse 
than no sleep at all, nor could all the 
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drowsiiu^ss in tlu* world dull the into- 
lerable aching of our l)ones as wc 
turned from side to side on those hard 
planks. At length, perenading our- 
selves that it would be lK*tt(‘r lor man 
ami horse to avoid the heat of the day, 
we roused Mart from his softer lair 
beside his steeds, who rose, like*^ a wil- 
ling, gi'utle Estonian, without a mur- 
mur, and Saseha from her elbows on 
the table, whose little Tartar eyes could 
hardly open at all, and leaving our bed 
to hardier-imrsed travellers, we dozed 
on ill tile carriage ; waking up as we 
splashed through a wide stream, and 
then dozing again till w'e re. ehed Leal 
at five. This place, whic»i consists 
of little more than a long street of 
wretched houses, is called, par excel- 
UncCf das Fleck Leal — literally the 
^pot Leal, — and spot, hole, ne.st, call it 
what th(*y will, nevi.T was there such a 
detestable abode seen. We stopped at 
a Krug, where not a creature was stir- 
ring, and, after knocking in vain, 
opened a door, when a scene presented 
itself which beggars all d<*scriptioii. 
I have descrilied to }ou the day aspect 
of a Volks Stube- Me now saw the 
night one. About twenty creatures 
were lying on stove, floor, and table — 
old and joung - hoys and girls— hig- 
gledy-piggledy — the atmosphere at 
least 100'', ami thick and reeking from 
tills liimian hecatomb. In the centre 
of the floor lay a ^vay worn .soldier wdth 
his martial cloak around him, the only 
decent figure of the party, M'hich, with 
the exception of an old hag, who came 
forward in a state which m;ide us re- 
treat, slept on uiicoiicenied at our en- 
tranci‘. Never was poor humanity 
seen under a more di.sg listing a.spect. 
In vain did Sa.scha stand beliind with 
Speise Korb on arm— no place was 
clean enough to receive it ; ami as for 
ourselves, we had been better off in an 
English pigsty. So out we sallied, 
tired, hungry, chilly, and dirty, and in 
the very worst of all possible humonrs 
with the Fleck and all its inhabitants, 
and sat down in the churchyard to 
while away time. The Fleck, however, 
boasts a history— has fragments of a 
castle and monJistery still standing- 
lias been besieged over and over again, 


and almost burnt down several times— 

I heartily wish it had been so quite. 
After studying all the inscriptions in 
the churchyard, alternately German 
and E.stonian, with here and there a 
itray Swedish memento, and looking at 
our watches to hurry time in vain, we 
returned to our carriage, where poor 
tired Sascha was enjoying a short ob- 
livion from her woes. Rather than 
disturb her, we bethought ourselves to 
try an Estonian Krug close by, for 
those incarnations of nastiness who had 
assailed us upon our arrival were Ger- 
mans, and would have scorned to be 
confounded with the peasantry ; and 
here we found, though no great accom- 
modation, yet a clean table and chair 
in the hostess’s room — a brisk, hand- 
some creature, whom we disturbed from 
her spimiing-whccl at the side of her 
sleeping child, and who soon took her 
place in my sketch-book. 

From lical we passed through a 
country unintere.sting with the excep- 
tion of an oak-wood of great age and 
beauty— a siglit of uncommon occur- 
rence — and blocks of granite of im- 
mense size which towered above the 
corn-fields, and by ten o’clock reached 
our journey’s end. 

We were now in the portion of that 
province called the Wieck : Estonia 
having been from tlie earliest times 
divided into four districts, entitled the 
Wieck, East and South Ilarrien, Jer- 
wen, and Wierland, each of which has 
advantages of some kind or other, as 
the old song celebrates : — 

** In dem Wieck, da \^ird man rieck ; 

In Hnrrien, da wohiien die Karrien ; 

In Wierland, ist gut Hierland; 

In Jerwen mocht ich leben und sterben.” 

One drawback, however, to the wealth 
of the Wieck is a most monotonous 
country, with large sandy and morassy 
tracts, but highly fertile under cultiva- 
tion, which both the priests and knights 
no doubt discovered, for this district 
appears to have been more particularly 
their residence. Lying also alon^ the 
coast of the Baltic, here excessively 
dangerous to navigators, the shattered 
fortunes of a Wieck seigneur are not 
unseldom repaired by retc/ie Siran* 
dungen, literally rich strandiugs, which 
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th<* spring and autumn m iiids, in thoir 
fury up and down tiiis narrow' sea, 
tlirow on their shores. Not long ago 
one of tliese gentlemt*ii liad a cargo 
of the best Champagne wafted to his 
feet, just as he was sounding the con- 
tents of Ids cellar in preparation for 
the marriage-feasting of his adopted 
daughter. 

It is a barbarous custom this strand- 
right, but civili/ation is not siilficieiitly 
advanced here to dispense with it, and 
fewer lives would be saved if this bril)e 
to cupidity were not held out. That 
jieriotl of cruelty when false lights were 
hung out to entangle ships is passed 
away with the fate of the notorious 
Baron rngern Sternl)erg, who from 
his ow’ii hoii^e, situated on a high part 
of the island of Dagen, where he lived 
in undisputed authority, displaye<l a 
light which misled many a mariner. 
Tliis continued unnoticed, for he was 
powerful ill wealth and influence, till 
the disappearance of a ship’s captain, 
who was found dead in his room : the 
existence of goods to a large extent 
under the floors of the house, and other 
concurring cireunistances, led to his 
apprehension. His family, one of the 
highest in the province, urged him to 
fly, but be w'as fearless to the last. 
Some of his contemporaries still re- 
member bis trial, wliich took place 
thirty-two yeans back, when he ap- 
peared before the Laiidnithe, his equals, 
in the garb of a peasant, with chains on 
hands ami foet, and w lus condemned to 
Siberia, but not to tin* mines. Ilis 
name wa.s struck off the roll of noluUty', 
but his children's left untouched. 
Some think him hardly done by, and 
his family stands high as ever; and, if 
they have nf,t inherited the crimes, 
they have at all events the daring cou- 
rage, t*nterprise< shrewd sense, and 
sparkling wit of thi'ir pirate ancestor. 
I have lu'i'ii told by an Ihiglish seaman 
that the sensation of this affair extended 
even to England, and that }>lacards 
were seen in the streets of London — 
** Beware of IJngeni Sternberg, the Sea 
Robber,” —as a warning to sailors. 

At two days’ end, having accom- 
plished a visit of too serious and private 
an import to be commented upon here. 


we resumed our journey, and took the 

roail for the seat of (k)unt , at 

Liiideii, near Ilabsal. Here, unless the 
traveller knows the Estonian as well as 
the German name of an estati*, he is no 
nearer the object of his search; and, 
doubtful of our road, w e had to inquire 
for the Vmjere Mois, or IJngoru estate, 
Linden having formerly belonged »o 
this family. This is one of those 
houses w'hich that said refinement w hich 
lieth not in the purse, ami which l)oth 
the Count and his beautiful Countess 
cordially agree in maintaining, has filled 
with those numerous, nameless little 
comforts which cost little beyond the 
thought. Linden is one of the most 
delightful residences I have seen, but 
at the .same time our Count is one 
whose presence w'ould enliven the four 
bare walls of an Estonian Krug. Wit 
without effort, kindness w’itliont dis- 
play, nobility as mneb by nature as 
descent, ami a life of adventure, com- 
bine to make him one of the most 
charming specimens of aristocratic 
mankind, whether seen in Estonia or 
England. 

This estate lies directly on the coast, 
the passing vessels visible from the 
drawing-room windows, ami has been 
immortalized by the presence of Peter 
the Great, who visited it in his pere- 
grinations along the shores of the Baltic 
for the purpose of ascertiiiiiing the best 
position for his future capital. The 
Zarand his inseparable friend Menschi- 
koff were here entertained in fear and 
trembling by a pretty widow, Countess 
Sfeenlmck, nde Baroness Ungern, whose 
feelings lay with her late sovereign 
Charles X 1 1 . of Sweden . Nevertheless 
Peter felt very well disposed towards 
his pretty hostess, but Meiischikoff was 
on the alert to catch u[) anything that 
could at once demonstrate her luke- 
warmness and his loyalty. Occasion 
for this soon presented itself at dinner 
upon the Zar's health being given by 
the Countess, w hen Menschikotf's wary 
eye quickly observed that tlie goblet 
whereout she drank was decorated with 
the royal arms of Sweden, and thun- 
dered out a remonstrance in the stylo 
of the day, doubtless more loyal than 
gentle. The Countess said nothing. 
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but a tear, as our host assures us, stood 
in her beautiful eye, and Peter, whose 
heart could better brook torrents of 
men’s blood than one pearly drop from 
pretty woman, thundered back upon 
his High Admiral all the opprobrious 
epitlitts he could remember, desiring 
him to fall in love with her that mo- 
ment and make her his wife for an 
atonement. Of course Menschikoff did 
as he was bid, but the Countess’s tears 
flowed faster and faster, for she thought 
no fate so horrible as that of being a 
Russian’s wife, and relying on the 
generosity of a discarded lover, more 
to be trusted, it is true, than a favoured 
one, avowed herself the betiothed of 
her cousin Hans Rosen, who lived on 
the island of Dagen, just opposite her 
windows^ So Menschikotf’s ardour as 
suddenl^Ooled, and Baron Rosen took 
the widow at her word, and from their 
descendants our fascinating Count in- 
herited the estate of Linden. 

From Linden we visited Habsal, a 
small seaport-town which at one time 
enjoyed considerable importance, but 
whose chief attraction now consists in 
bathing-houses in summer, and the 
magnincent remains of the castle, for- 
merly the residence of the Bishops of 
Habsal. From tlie magnitude of the 
ruins, this appears to liave been an 
episcopal castle of uncommon splen- 
dour. The church, w ith cloisters and 
chapel adjoining, as well as part of the 
refectory, a tower, and other portions, 
are still standing, and are surrounded 
by embankments and a massive wall of 
great beauty, secured at intervals by 
turreted towers : outside of these is a 
garden with Ihiit-trees venerable as 
the ruin, with a moat beyond surround- 
ing that portion which the sea does not 
protect. Habsal shared all the vicissi- 
tudes of Estonia, — was plundered by 
the infuriated peasantry, who made the 
Wieck especially the theatre of their 
excesses, and more than. once bartered 
with the neighbouring castles of Leal 
and Lode for gold. 

Count is now erecting and 

adorning a mansion wliich has the rare 
view of a fine Gothic castle on the 
right, and the waves of the Baltic on 
the left, and promises to be as comfort- 


able within as it is magnificent without. 
He is possessed of large property, in- 
cluding (juarries of a fine (quality of 
stone, with which a contract has re- 
cently been made to repave Petersburg, 
and is the cncourager of all ingenuity 
in tlie peasants, and the promoter of 
labour for wages. Large estates on 
the island of Dagen are also his. The 
peasantry there have a distinct costume, 
and amongst his household was a Dagen 
girl, who was handed blushing into the 
drawing-room for us to examine her 
accoutrements. The head-dress was a 
circular plait of hair, braided with a 
red cloth roll, wliich fastened behind, 
and hung down in long ends tipped 
with gold fringe. The dress was merely 
a linen shift, high to the throat, and 
half-leg long, crimped from top to bot- 
tom — the linen being soaked with as 
much strong starch as it can hold, 
crimped with long laths of wood, and 
then put into the oven to dry, whence 
it issues stiff and hard as a board. 
How the Dagen ladies manage to sit 
down in this case of iron is more than 
I can say, since we did not see this 
evolution performed. The belt, how- 
ever, is the chief curiosity, being made 
of broad black leather, studded with 
massive brass heads, with a second 
hanging belt in military ^lisc, whence 
a knife in a silver case is suspended, 
and which fastens behind with a fringe 
of brass chains. High-heeled shoes 
and red stockings completed the attire, 
and altogether a prettier bandit maiden 
never was seen. 

Linden is stored with all the curio- 
sities which the combined taste and 
humour of our host has collected. 
Here may be seen beautifully carved 
Gothic furniture, and in a conspicuous 
place the painted figure-head of an 
English vessel; — fine old armour, in- 
laid firelocks, and a rapier which a 
middle-sized man must mount a chair 
to unsheath good pictures of ances- 
tors, and one of a burning town where 
the moon is introduced as foreground ; 
— collections of snuff-boxes, &c., and 
various relics of his grandsire the King 
of ISweden ; and lastly, a collection of 
a peculiar kind of snuff-box, which the 
Count flattered himself not even one of 
H 
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our owu bizarrrs countrymen would 
have thought of making; so, with the 
particular sparkle of the eye and com- 
pression of lip which always preceded 
an act or saying nhich made every- 
body laugli but himself, he ojKmed a 
drawer where lay, in sad inactivity, a 
whole collwtion of— siiulfers. There 
were snuffers couchant, and snuffers 
rampu/ji— snuffers which no one could 
have guessed to be snuffers, and yet 
which looked like nothing else in art 
or nature — Russian snuffers fine with 
gilding, but which rattled and let out 
the snuff— a curious German contriv- 
ance which recpiired three hands, and 
a Chinise one with a trigger to pull, 
producing a concussion which generally 
snuffl'd the candle — out ; — and lastly, 
as a satire ujwn the whole, there was 
a genuine Birmingham pair — light, 
bright, and plain — which with one 
gentle click did the work of all the 
party. 

What a pity it is that Count 

has no children to inherit his fine pro- 
perty and finer disposition ! He is now 
petitioning the Emperor for leave to 
legate both title and estates to a sistcris 
son ; hut come what may, there will 

never be such another (k)unt as 

the present. Two happy days were 
here snatched from time, and when the 
farewell hour arrived we forgot how 
recent liad been our knowledge of each 
other, and only feared the future might 
never reunite those whom fate had 
placed so far asunder. And again a 
tear stood in the eye of the beautiful 
hostess of Linden, and our host locjked 
strenuously towards his own feet — the 


short twilight. Our hors(*s luid been 
sent forw’ard al)uut twenty miles, it 
being the conventional courtesy in this 
country for the host to give you his own 
horses for the first stage, and for the 
hostess to replenish your Speise Korb 
witli the best from her ti\hle. li||>uss- 
ing Lode, we tci^.’k a different route, imd 
{ halted a few hours at Riesenberg, :ue 
! seat of Baron S., and one of the most 
j magnificent houses to he fouinl here or 
I in any country. The Baroness S. is a 
! perfect Flora in taste, wdiieh with her, 
i from the peculiar art she possesses of 
heightening Nature’s beauty by a cer- 
tain poetry of arrangement, amounts to 
real genius. Not only do her gardens 
and grounds bloom beneath her hands, 
but she lias tiught her flowers to spring 
from one pillar another (d|her l)eau- 
tiful saloon, nestling themseflPs in rich 
clusters amongst the architectural or- 
naments, and hanging above like cen- 
sers of rich perfumes, till, with the 
little blonde Cupids, w’hom she lu\s also 
conti'ived to rear in profusion, sporting 
on the parquete floor beneath, a pret- 
tier scene can hardly he imagined. 

Nothing can c-xceed the hospitality 
of the Estonians. Servants, liorses, all 
are equally entertained, and tlie tra- 
veller gent rejoicing on his way, never 
to forget obligations so unostentatiously 
bestowed. From Riesi'ii])erg we com- 
menced our last stagi* homeward, and 
leaning hack w'itli tired languor re- 
sumed that intimate language of affec- 
tion, that sweet flow of uttered thought, 
which “ pours from hearts by nature 
matchetl.” And, low in the heavens, 
the bright orb of day, which had at- 


neatest, by the wjiy, in the w'orld— and 
attempted some humorous demou.stra- 
tions of the fidelity of manly memories, 
and the faithlessness of feminine: hut 
it would not do ; and we were worse 
tlian either. It is pleasant to rove 
through the world, hut it is hard to 
part from those who gratuitously re- 
ceive the stranger as the friend. 

We left Linden at an unusual hour 


tended us in cloudless splendour from 
two in the morning -- the steps of Aurora 
being at this season here followed by at 
least twenty rosy hours— streamed cool 
and subdued through groves of sleiuler- 
steinmed trees, reminding us at every 
instant of Turner’s mateliless produc- 
tions (for who like him has ever realised 
Uie truth of a sunny day, the golden 
fields, the fleecy clouds, and countless 


— our time was scarce and our energies fluttering, glittering leaves?), and at 
plentiful, so we enjoyed our friends’ last sunk to his short rest agaiu before 
society till midnight, and set off in the we reached ours. 
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IP LETTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

Bathing-liftf nt Reval — Custom-house troubles extraordinary — Voyage across the Gulf— I^nion 
of various nations — Approach to Helsingforst — A ball — Baroness K. — Sliopping propensities 
of lady passengers — (Granite beauties of Helsingforst — The Observatory — The Botanical 
Garden — An eventful dinner — Swealxirg — The Scheeren — Symptoms of smuggling — Return 


to Reval. 

We have resumed our life in Reval, the 
population of which is now swell i with 
hundreds of bathing guests — chiefly 
Petersburgiaiis, who, enervated by the 
long wj^i^’s eonfineinent and dissipa- 
tion, idj^H^lVesh life both from the air 
and w||pr this pretty bay ; and Ger- 
mans, Russian bred, ho are glad to 
renew recollections of their fatherland 
and mother-tongue at so short a dis- 
tance. The Pyroskaffs between Reval 
and Petersburg are constantly plying, 
so overladen with passengers as greatly 
to neutralise their accommodations. 
Bathing is here conducted very difier- 
ently from what it is with us: — no 
chilly early rising with a walk to the 
beach before the day is aired— no tor- 
inenter in the shape of a rough sailor 
or fat fishwoman vo plunge you remorse- 
lessly beneath a horrid wave, where 
you issue blinded, deafened, and stifled, 
and incomparably colder and crosser 
than you went in ; — but here, w hen the 
day is at the hottest, you step leisurely 
in, like a water-nymph, bathe head and 
face, nestle gradually beneath the 
rippling waves, and listen to their soft 
whispers and dabble with their smooth 
resistance for twenty minutes if you 
please: emerging with limbs warm, 
pliant, and strengthened, and with the 
most ardent desire for the renewal of 
this luxury, which may be safely in- 
dulged in again the same afternoon. I 
have seen delicate creatures, who at 
first were lifted from the carriage to the 
batliing-house, restored day by day, and 
in a fortnight’s time bathing with a 
zest that seemed to renew all their ener- 
gies. Bathing is so indispensable to 
the Russian, that he makes a study of 


it, and strengthens himself in summer 
as thoroughly as he w arms himself in 
winter. Then, when the heat of the 
day is subsiding, the deep shades of 
Catherinthal are the universal resort ; 
and etjuipages and pedestrians line the 
road from Reval. Here a band of mi- 
litary music plays, and restaurateurs 
otter ices, chocolate, &c., and you pa- 
rade about and your friends join you, 
and you sit down and the gnats sting 
you; and if you don’t like this, you 
may adjourn to the salle de danse close 
by, where the limbs so late floating 
listlessly on the waves now twirl round 
in the hurrying waltz and all this is 
very pleasant for a short time. 

^'he reigning topics in the beau 
monde, after the Empress’s illness and 
the Grand Duchess’s marriage, were 
the Lust FaltfUy or pleasure- trips to 
Helsingforet — a city which, although 
merely a six hours’ voyage across the 
gulf, has been only recently discovered 
by the Estonians. Two years back a 
few individuals ventured across, and, 
being entertained with great kindness 
by the Finlanders, returned with such 
panegyrical accounts of the charms of 
Helsingfoi-st, that multitudes followed 
their example, and the hospitality of 
the inhabitants has been put to a severe 
test. These trips, which take place 
about once a fortnight, have proved a 
very successful speculation to the pro- 
jectors, but a particularly sore sub- 
ject to the shopkeepers of Reval, who, 
after paying high duty for their goods, 
are deserted by tlieir customers for the 
better and cheaper wares of duty-free 
Finland. Hence it is that the Russian 
1 custom-house here out-Russians itself 
u 2 
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in every vexatious and annoying pre- 
caution for counteracting this evil ; 
and» were the explorers of the new re- 
gion only men, there could be little 
doubt of their perfect success, but 
woman’s wit has baffled greater tyrants 
than they. If it be sNveet to drive a 
bargain, how much more so to smuggle 
it through seeming impossibilities ! ■ 
Consequently the shopkeepers at home 
find no greater demand than before these 
extra regulations were enforced. 

Having determined on joining one 
of these Lust Fahrte, we soon came in 
for our sliare of the tender mercies of 
the custom-house denizens, who, to 
make double sure, fall upon you at both 
ends of your journey. To our bootless 
indignation, our trunks had to be sub- 
mitted to their inspection the day l)efore 
starting, when they took a list of every 
article they included, extending even 
to the umbrellas, the same being an 
item of great attraction at Helsingforst ; 
so that any forgotten article, any inno- 
cent {X)cket-handkerchief or pair of 
stockings of the most honest descent, 
not included in the list, ran the risk of 
condemnation upon our return. This 
plan had not even the advantage of 
preparing us betimes for our journey, 
and when we awoke at five the next 
morning there were still a thousand 
things to do, and a thousand to think of 
— the one remembered without doing, 
and the other done without thought. 
So many of the ^ite of Ueval were 
bound on the same errand, that the 
whole little town was wide awake at 
this early hour, and equipages and four 
thundered down the Domberg without 
the usual precautions, and jostled each 
other in the harbour; while no less 
than a hundred and eighty persons 
mounted the little steam-boat. 

What a mixture of northern nations 
and dialects were here ! — grave Danes 
and slender Swedes ; Russians of every 
style of physiognomy, European and 
Asiatic, with strange full names, like 
water gulping out of a bottle, and a 
certain air of liveliness and jauntiness, 
whence the fitting appellation of le 
Fran^au du Nord ; and the fat, fubsy, 
phlegmatic German, the very antithesis 
of tins latter, whose pipe is as a feature 


of his face, and not always the plainest ; 
all uniting in the one adopted tongue 
of courtesy, fitness, and pertness — 
French — and yet not a Freuchman 
omon^ them all. Many friends and 
acquaintances were here, and Herr- 
mann B.) with the speaking eydH^d 
silent tongue, who saw every t.dng^nd 
said nothing ; and, by an agreeable ac- 
cident, it happened that no husband 
had his wife on board, and no w ife her 
husband, and — ’tis true, ’tis pity, pity 
’tis *tis true — these connubial fragments 
never appeared to better advantage; 
and, there being nobody to please, all 
were pleased, and tlie weather was 
lieautimJ, and the sea as even-tempered 
as the rest. Ourselves were the only 
unworthy representatives of *i th at isle 
which boasts, profuse as venjjjH 
the fairest dames and gentl^^Hhins f 
though the many plain EngWBwomen 
and ill-mannered Englishmen who 
crowd the Continent, it is to be feared, 
may have shaken a foreigner’s fiiith in 
this respect. 

At first a decent pause was allowed 
for reserve; then the avant (jardes of 
each party exchanged civilities, which 
thence quickly circulated through the 
mass, and only a solitary Estonian or 
two, in whom the spirit of formality 
seemed embodied, held aloof. The 
Russians, as the saying goes, “soon 
feed out of your hand,” but they tem- 
per the act with a grace which the 
haughtiest of hearts could not resist. 
No nation so ingeniously unites the 
most perfect sluttery with the most 
perfect good breeding. The same man 
whose intacte manners would fit him 
for the highest circles will not scruple 
to exhibit negli^nces of dress which 
our lowest would shun — generals with 
princely fortunes, affecting a contempt 
for the effeminacy of whole attire, may 
be seen at times in threadbare surtouts 
and boots they might better bestow on 
tlieir valets ; but this mauvais genre 
takes its rise from the highest authority 
of the empire, who himself, it is said, 
occasionally enjoys the relaxation of 
being out at elbows. Be this as it may, 
neatness is certainly not an inherent 
quality in a Russian disposition. 

Helsingforst is approached through 
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islands of rocks, some of them only 
tenanted by fishermen, others massively 
fortified— especially that called Swca- 
borg, which is the Cronstadt of this 
Finnish capital. Nor does the likeness 
end here, fi:)r the town itself, clean and 
haiw^mely built, recalls Petersburg 
upoiPthe first aspect. Tremendous 
thunder-clouds were gathering ovel* the 
rocky landscape, and we hurried to the 
Societiits Haas, the only hotel in the 
town, and a magnificent building, where 
most of the hundred and eighty found 
accommodation. Here we were no 
sooner housed than thunder and light- 
ning burst over the toA n, but were 
little heeded in the welcome rattle of 
knives and forks. The storm subsided 
into a regular rain, but shopping was 
not to be^‘glectcd — what else did all 
these g(Bp ladies come for? — so we 
sallied ()U^ buying new umbrellas and 
Indian-rubber caloshes as we moved 
along, and laughing at the immediate 
service these new acciuisitions had to 
perform. And all having much the 
same errands, and much the same cu- 
riosity, we moved from shop to shop, 
through the streaming and deserted 
streets, a party of at least thirty, to the 
great astonishment of tlie townsfolks. 
Goods were cheap, but of no great 
choice ; and we could not but admire 
the militar} precision of one of these 
wifeless husbands. Whilst others were 
debating what first to look at, he came, 
saw, and chose ; but, unfortunately for 
his doctrine of j|)romptitude, and more 
especially for his wife’s feelings, they 
were invariably ugly things. 

That evening the theatre advertised 
a piece in honour of one of our pjissi*n- 
gers, tlic lady of a distinguished per- 
sonage, but we preferred a ball, where 
we were initiated into the mysteries of 
a Su^doisCf a dance with no recom- 
mendation but the time it leaves you to 
improve your partner's ac<iuaintance. 
The countenances around us were 
highly uninteresting— light hair and 
fair complexions plentiful. The belle 
of the room — and Heaven knows no 
^cat beauty was wanting to claim this 

utle— was a Baroness K , famed 

for the no very rare gift of portionless 
beauty, and for her hopeless attach- 


ment to an equally empty-handed Rus- 
sian lieutenant. The Emperor, who, 
according to this precedent, thought it 
sweeter to bless one loving pair thau 
“ heap rewards on \iilgar merit,” 
touched by her faithful love and fading 
looks, allowed the lady a pension, that 
she might indulge the one and regain 
the other. Tlie former has been ef- 
fected, but the latter probably were too 
far gone to remedy ; and the baroness 
has retained only that little peculiarity 
of manner of those ladies who look 
at their own beauty on the unpoetical 
side. 

The next day, Sunday, was fine. We 
proposed walking and seeing the granite 
l)cauties of the place by sunshine, but 
Mesdames A., B., and C. intended no 
such thing. The shops, though shut 
“poi/r preaerver les dehors, ’ had back 
doors to them, and those wide open ; 
and one pretty Russian acquaintance 
argued it to be her duty, as “ nne bonne 
Chretienne,** to work out her passage- 
money in industriously-driven bargains. 
Here, therefore, we abandoned them, 
and betook ourselves to the rocks, 
mounting from one sloping mass to 
another, till Helsingforst, with its nu- 
merous islets, lay Ixjneath us, and from 
innumerable pits in the rocks glanced 
pools of clear water from the recent 
rains ; while this Northern Adriatic 
mirrored a sky full and blue as that 
of a southerii?jcliine. Far as the eye 
could see, no food for man was visible — 
no corn-field, grass, or verdure of any 
kind, except that of the dark pine. 
Weaving and sail-making are the chief 
occupations and means of traffic of the 
Finlanders, and their coni tliey fetch 
from our fertile Estonian home. Hel- 
siiigforst has not a population of more 
than ten thousand, and bears no re- 
mains of any former splendour; its 
oldest houses being shabby erections 
of wood, which contrast most disad- 
vantageonsly with those of stone which 
have started up since its final cession to 
Russia at the peace of Friedericksham, 
in 18U9. This part of Finland is in- 
cluded among the Russian gouverne- 
mens, and has a governor over it ; but 
justice is administered by a senate of 
its own, so jealous of authority, that, 
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on occasion of a visit from the present 
Emperor, who, thinking to conciliate 
his Finnish subjects, assumed the pre- 
sident’s chair in person, the assembly 
refused to proceed to business, and gave 
his Majesty to understand that it was 
against tlieir laws to sutler a stranger ' 
to conduct them. 

Agreeable to that policy with which 
Russia treats all newly acquired pro- 
vinces, they enjoy an exemption from 
taxes and duties till the year 1850. 

Our steps soon led us to tlie Obser- 
vatory, a building of recent erection, 
and vying with that of Dorpat in 
beauty of apparatus ; on tlie hills oppo- ' 
site to which, and upon about the same 
level, stands a magnificent church, most 
appropriately surmounting the town, 
and, like the Isaac’s church in Peters- 
burg, still behung with forests of scaf- 
folding. The university and senate- 
house are also fine modern buildings ; 
and the Botanic Garden, a little rich 
plot of ground veneered into the grey 
rocks, l^ars witness to the existence of 
flowers, which otherwise these rock- 
l)orn natives might have deemed mere 
fabulous treasures. 

Our dinner was a meal of great 
merriment — above a hundred, including 
many officers from the garrison, sat 
dow n to the sociable table d’hote, and 
the little officious w'aiters slipped and 
slided round, while another thunder- 
storm was welcomed as coming at the 
most opportune hour for all sight-seers. 
All was now harmony and good cheer; 
and the guests fisted their knives and 
forks, and brandished them over their 
shoulders to the great peril of their 
neighbours* eyes, and hurled such 
masses into their mouths, as would 
have given an abstemious Englishman 
his dinner, when— “ lo ! what mighty 
contests ‘spring from trivial things!” 
— a luckless waiter’s foot slipped — 
down went the main prop of our dinner, 
and, in the confusion of wiping up 
which ensued, no one thought to re- 
place the important defaulter. The 
gentlemen, nearest affected by this loss, 
first looked angry things, and then 
said them, and still no joint was forth- 
coming ; when suddenly a pair of soft 
eyes, which seldom venture above your 


shoe-tie, sparkled wide open and flashed 
like the lightning without — a set of 
teeth, like rows of pearl seen only by 
greatest favour on occasion of a languid 
smile, ground themselves from ear to 
ear — and a voice, hitherto only heard 
in such accents as a maiden owns her 
first love, thundered out, “ Ihi 'qek Sie 
das FIvisch (jleich, odcr ich . « Inneiss* 
Sic aus dern Fenster ” — “ Bring the 
meat this moment, or I’ll throw you 
out of the window ,” — a menace quite 
in the Russian Garde officier style. 
My companion and myself exchanged 
glances which plainly said, “ ( ’an this 
iHJ the gentle Herrmann?” But Herr- 
mann it certainly was, transformed 
from the lamb to the lion, whilst his 
lady-mother, much such another snow- 
capjHid volcano as himself, sat by, in 
no w'ay disconcerte<l at her 4|||||fs erup- 
tion. The sequel was that tro waiter, 
with German phlegm and true Ham- 
burg grammar, coolly answered, “ Es 
yiebt kein Fleisrh meki\ und Sie hi'mnen 
mir nicht a ns dern Fe aster werjrn 
— which must be given in French — 
“ II n’y a plus de viaude, et vous ne 
pouvez pas rnoi jeter par la fenetre” — 
and here the matter ended ; but those 
dove-like eyes deceived us no more. 

After dinner, unappalled by an inky 
sky, we hired, at a rouble each, a little 
miniature steam-boat, with a machine 
scarce bigger than a tea-kettle, wliich 
whizzed and fumed us about at the will 
of two Swedisli lads, and landed us at 
Sveaborg. This island is about five 
acres in extent, loaded with crown 
buildings and a population of military, 
and sacred to the memory of Field- 
Marshal Count Ehrensward, whose 
monument stands here. Thence we 
steered for the Scheeren, literally the 
Scissors, a beautiful chasm of sea, be- 
tween meeting and retreating islands, 
where trees with leaves grow by 
the water’s edj^c ; and where the Hcl- 
singforstians in their holiday expe- 
ditions land and bear off a leaf with 
as keen a pleasure as we should the 
choicest bouquet. But “ pleasure suits 
itself to all, — the rich can hut be 
pleased.” The rain fell occasionally 
in torrents around us; but our little 
puffing bark seemed to bear a charm. 
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or, as a ready Russian officer of the 
party observed, “ juis ««, mats plu- 
sieurs and we passed dry on, while 
some delicious voices on board gave us 
alternately Gennan and Russian me- 
lodies. , 

There is a luxury in passive enjoy- 
ment, with which the smooth motion 
of the waters seems particularly in 
unison. Here you ruminate without 
thought, as you progress without effort; 
while on the element wdiich wears on 
its surface no trace of the past, the 
mind invohmtarily wanders back to 
days gone by for ever, recalling images 
which early experience or early sorrow 
— for these are synonymous — has left 
ineffaceable, and which the easier pru- 
dence of a more active hour forbids. 
Before the voices had ceased, many of 
our party were living far away in a 
world of their own, conversing with 
those to whom no outer object bore re- 
ference, while Herrmann, turned again 
to stone, sat gazing into the waves. 

The next niorning the first stage of 
smuggling had commenced ; for where 
were all the accumulated shoppings of 
Saturday and Sunday to be stowed? 
The trunks, everybody knew, were 
forbidden ground ; so those who went 
up lean to bed came down plump and 
comfortable, and those who were stout 
already stretched a size or tuo without 
any inconvenience. One lady stuffed 
her man-servant, maid-servant, and 
three children, and still bad goods to 
spare. Another wadded two tall strip- 
lings of sons into well-funiished men, 
who assured us they could lie down on 
the bare lloor on any side with perfect 
comfort Old caps and old umbrellas 
were distributed with the utmost libe- 
rality to tlic waiters, who seemed ac- 
customed to offerings of this kind ; and 
in lieu of these every civilian mounted 
a light Ijcghorn hat, and all the world 
sported new umbrellas. Those who 


had abstained from the general buying 
were now in great request ; and “ Can’t 
you accommodate this small parcel ?” 
— or “ Do find a corner just for this 
shawl,” — or something to that effect — 
was heard on all sides ; and any scru- 
ples with regard to defrauding govern- 
ments, which might be floating in a 
few individuals, soon melted before the 
obvious charity of helping your neigh- 
bour. 

At twelve o’clock we all repaired to the 
Quay, and mounted the “ Fiirst Men- 
schikoff,” which had arrived the day 
before from Abo and Stockholm, bring- 
ing with it a fresh influx of passengers. 
Some of our friends also liad deserted 
for a further trip, and, in the exchange, 
two Englishmen were included, who 
somewhat tried the feelings of the mili- 
tary Russians on board by mentioning 
a great fair they were about to visit at 
Moscow, which on further inquiry 
^nied out to be a review of all the 
4|kperial troops. The sea tliis time 
did not treat us so well as l)efore. One 
half of the passengers were ill, and the 
other half by no means well. But a 
cold east wind blew us over, and in 
less than six hours’ time the dim out- 
line of the Domberg at Reval was 
visible. Ere long the custom-house 
harpies were upon us, and, knowing 
how singularly the air of llelsingforst 
had fattened our party, 1 must own I 
trembled with apprehension. But the 
first few passed muster with a courage 
worthy of a better cause, and which 
inspired their followers with confidence. 
Various scrutinising taps and pats were 
received with perfect sang-froid, or 
repelled with dignified innocence ; and 
I Inilieve the whole party came off safe, 

doubtless to boast of their smuggling 
deeds for the rest of their lives. For 
here to outwit a custom-house officer is 
as much a feather in cap as tlie Irish- 
man’s deceit of the exciseman. 
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Rcval at Midsummer — Antiquities— Gates— Churches — Dauoe of Death — Tlie Duke <le Croy — 
Hotel de Ville — (>orps of the Scliwaraen llaupter — Towers — Antiquities of tlie Pomhery— 


Kotzebue — Tlie Jahrmarkt, and ita varied 
Visit to a Russian man-of-war. 

At this sultry season our residence 
upon the Domli}rg is particularly agree- 
able. Here every sea-breeze from the 
glistening and rippled bay sweeps in 
grateful coolness over us, and leaf and 
streamer on our rocky eminence are 
seen fluttering in the freshened air, 
while the heated streets lie in burning 
stillness below. During the day’s me- 
ridian no one, uncompelled, stirs from 
home, but towards evening, if such it 
may be called where we retire to rdpj 
by broad daylight at eleven at night, 
we call together a few choice spirits, 
and loiter from one hqft or court, to 
another, drinking in all the beauties of 
Gothic tower, ruined convent, misty 
island, and orient cloud, waiting for 
the evening gun from the Russian men- 
of-war in the harlwur, or for the gay 
clarion from the Russian churches; 
when, careless of time and spendthrift 
of light, we gradually descend the em- 
bankment, crossing over archways and 
under tunnels, and running down green 
slopes, dll we find ourselves at one of 
the town gates, and with shortened 
breaths are constrained to climb to our 
eagle’s eyrie on the Dom again. And 
a couple of lovers are in our train- 
harmless beings, whose transient hap- 
piness wc favour, and who invariably 
fall behind and follow us like sleep- 
walkers — knowing no fatigue ; — till the 
very sentinels respect their reveries, 
and sile'ntly motion them the path we 
have taken. And when, weary with 
the long walk and ceaseless light, we 
are separating for the night, they art- 
lessly ask, Wolle/i sie nicht wetter 
gehen ?” — won’t you walk farther ? — 
and, like children, never know when 
they h'ive enough. 


population — Catherinthal — The water-patry — 


But now you must descend with us 
into the narrow streets of the town, 
which we explore with the freedom of 
foreigners and intimacy of natives, but 
where we fake no lovers to fetter our 
footsteps. Whoc*ver has seen Hamburg 
and Liibeck, or the Netherlandish 
towns, will recognise that Keval has 
participated in the same Hanseatic 
bond. The irregular, many-storied 
houses— their gables towards the street 
— with the ample garret above and the 
spacious hall beneatli, betokening room 
equally for the rich inercliant’s goods 
and the rich merchant’s hospitality — the 
Gothic-arched doorways, approached 
by flights of steps, with projecting 
spaces on each side, with stone benches 
where families in olden times sate be- 
fore th(dr doors in sociable converse, 
many of which arc now removed by 
order of the Emperor, as contracting 
too much the width of the streets — the 
old Hotel dc Ville— the many ancient 
churches, towers, and gateways —all 
i tht»se features perpetually remind the 
’ traveller of its many sister cities of 
similar ancient importance and present 
decay, and present an aspect which 
, one of the young Grand Duchesses has 
in court language pronounced to be 
** jHirJhitement rocoen** 

Like ancient Thebes, Reval is en- 
tered by seven gates ; viz., the great 
Strandpft)rte, the lesser Strai\dpforte, 
the I.»ehinpforte, the Karripforte, the 
Schmiedepforte, the Sisternpforte, and 
the Donipforte. ’rhese are all pic- 
aresque erections, decorated with va- 
rious historical mementos — the arms 
of the Danish domination, or the 
simple cross of the Order, or the mu- 
nicipal shield of the city, &c. The 
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Schmiedepforte is noted as being the 
scene of an act of daring magisterial 
justice, which took place in 1 /5.35. At 
all times a petty animosity had existed 
between the rich burghers of Reval 
and the lawless nobility of the province, 
who troubled the commerce and derided 
the laws of the former, and were by no 
means induced to a pacific mode of life 
by the example of their knights. At 
the time alluded to, however, the atro- 
cious murder of one of his own pea- 
sants in the streets of Reval by Baron 
Uxkiill of Riesenberg, one of the most 
powerful nobles of the country, so 
greatly excited the ire of (he city ma- 
gistracy that they menaced tne offender, 
should he ever be found within their 
jurisdiction, with the utmost severity 
of the law. Nevertheless, despising 
their threat and with the insolence of 
one who acknowledged no law, Baron 
Uxkiill entered the city in mere bra- 
vado, attended by a slender retinue — 
was seized, condemned, and, in full 
view of his friends without the walls, 
executed beneath the Schraiedepforte. 
Long and sanguinary were the disputes 
that followed upon , this act, and, as 
some pacification to Uxkiill’s memory, 
the burghers walled up the gateway, 
which was not re-opened till the begin- 
ning of this century. 

The churches of Reval are numerous, 
comprising Lutheran, Greek, Swedish, 
and Roman Catholic places of worship. 
The Lutheran are of the greatest anti- 
quity. To speak of the church of 
Saint Olai under this head may seem 
paradoxical, since the edifice of this 
name, which was originally built in 
1329, and has been struck and partially 
consumed by lightning no less than 
eight times, is now only just risen from 
the ashes in which it was finally laid 
in 1820. Its archives and library, 
however, preserve an unbroken history ; 
and many of its architectural orna- 
ments, coeval with its earliest erection, 
have been saved from the flames. 
Among the former is a piece of sculp- 
ture of great richness, consisting of two 
wide niches, the upper one empty, the 
lower occupied by a skeleton with a 
toad resting on tlie body and a serpent 
crawlmg out of the ear— supposed to 


typify the destruction of an idol image 
recorded to have been filled with these 
reptiles : — and with a gorgeous breadth 
of stone- work in eight partitions around, 
exhibiting the triumph of Christianity 
in the Passion of our Saviour, and other 
parts of the New Testament. This 
bears date 1513. The tower of St. 
Olai, which has been rebuilt precisely 
on the former scale and form, is about 
250 English feet high, and serves as a 
landmark in navigation. This edifice, 
the cathedral church of the lower town, 
is in pure early Gothic, with lancet 
windows of great beauty, and dedicated 
to St. Olai, a canonized king of Nor- 
Avay, who mounted the throne at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, and 
first introduced Christianity among the 
Norwegians. 

The next church in importance is 
that of St. Nicholas — a large, three- 
aisled structure with massive square 
tower — built by Bishop Nicholas in 
1317. This appears to hare eluded 
the zeal of (he iconoclasts of reforming 
times, who throughout Estonia seem to 
have been as hasty in stripping the 
churches as her doctors were in de- 
nuding the creed, and possesses many 
relics of Roman Catholic times. The 
most interesting are the pictures of the 
altar, especially tM*o wing paintings 
containing small half-length figures of 
bishops, cardinals, priests, and nuns — 
three on each side — in Holbein’s time 
and manner, on a blue ground, and of 
great beauty. Also a picture, placed 
for better lighting at the back of the 
altar — a Crtlcifixion, including the two 
thieves, with town and mountains in 
the background, and a procession of 
equestrian figures entering the gate. 
This is of singular beauty of expression 
and form, though much injured by re- 
cent renovations — of the schiwl of Ra- 
phael, and especially in the manner of 
Andrea del Salerno. 

Immediately at the entrance of the 
church on the right hand is a repre- 
sentation of tlie oft-rej)eated Dance of 
Death — coinciding not only in age and 
arrangement, hut also word for "word in 
the Platt Deutscli verses beneath, with 
tlie same subject in St. Mary’s church 
at Lubeck — in some instances each mu- 
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sually assisting tho otlier’s deficioncy. 
The beginning, including the i*ope, the 
EmptTor, the Empress, the Cardinal, 
and the King, which, if I mistake not, 
are failing in Liibeck, are here pre- 
served. The rest is lost or defaced, 
tliough the inscriptions are in a few 
casis still legible — and terminating 
with ** Pat Wegetikind to dem Ihde’ 
the cradle-child to Death, — with tliis 
naive couplet : 

O Dot ! wo shal ik dat vorstan ! 

Ik shal danssen, un kan nicht ghan !** 

or, in good German, 

“ O Tod ! wie soil ich dass vprstphen ' 

Ich soil tanzen, und kann nicht ijphen !** — 
which we may thus render in English : — 

Oh Dt'ath ! what’s the use of all this talk ! 
Would j ou have me dance before I can walk ? 
But the peculiar drollery of Platt 
Deutsch is unattainable in a more cul- 
tivated tongue. 

The chapels of some of the chief no- 
bility, with massive iron gjites and 
richly adorned with armorial bearings, 
are attached to this church, though all 
in a very neglected state. The Rosen 
chapel is now occupied by the unbiiried 
hoAy of a prince, who expiates in this 
form a life of extravagance. The Duke 
de Croy—a Prince of the Roman lim- 
pire, Markgraf of Mount Cornette, and 
of other fiefs, &c., and descended from 
the kings of Hungary — after serving 
with distinction under the Emperor of 
Austria and King of Poland, passed 
over to the service of Peter the Great, 
obtained the command of the Russian 
army, and was defeated by (Charles Xll. 
at the battle of Narva. Fearing the 
Zar’s resentment, he surrendered to the 
enemy, and was sent a prisoner at large 
to Reval, which has been, and is still, 
the scene of honourable banishment for 
state* prisoners, and which at that epoch 
was yet under the sway of Sweden. 
Here, indulging a passion for ostenta- 
tion, he managed to spend so much, that 
though only a few years elapsi*d l)e- 
tween his removal to Reval and his 
death, the residue of his fortune was 
unequal to meet his debts, upon which 
the numerous creditors, availing them- 
Belves of an old law, which refuses the 
rites of sepulture to insolvent debtors, 
combined to deny him a Christian bu- 


rial, and the body was placed in a 
cellar in the precincts of this church. 
It might be imagined that, when these 
said relentless creditors were not only 
dead, but, unlike their noble debtor, 
buried also, the Duke de Croy would 
have found a resting-place ; but when 
that time came, all who had profited, 
as well as all those who had 'ost by his 
extravagance, were gone also, and their 
descendants can‘d little Iiow lie had 
lived or how he had died. So the body 
remained in its unc()nst‘c rated aboile, 
until, accident having discovered it, in 
1819, in a state of perfect preservation 
owing to the auti-puti*escent properties 
of the cold, it was removed into the 
Rosen chapel, and now ranks among 
the lions of this little capital. The 
corpse is attiretl in a rich suit of black 
velvet and white satin, equally unin- 
jured by the tooth of time — with silk 
stockings, full curled wig, and a ruff 
of the most exquisite point lace, W’hich 
any modern Grand Ducliess might also 
ai)prove. The remains are tliose of a 
small man, with an aristocratic line of 
countenance. There is something at 
all times imposing in viewing the cast- 
off dwcdling of an immortal spirit — 
that clay which weighs down our better 
portion, and which, though so worth- 
less in itself, is so inexpressibly dear to 
tliose who love us, and so tenaciously 
clung to by ourselves. Life had quitted 
tliis tenement 1.38 years. Tlie old Sa- 
cristan, a little shrivelled muininy of a 
man, scarcely more human-looking 
than the body before us, profits in his 
creature-comforts by the exhibition of 
this dust, wliich he stroked and caressed 
with something of gratitude and fellow- 
feeling, and, locking the ponderous 
door, ejaculated, “ J)a liegt mein bester 
Freund!** — “ There lies my best 
friend !” Poor Duke de Croy ! 

In resjiect of antiquity the Estonian 
church bears off tlie palm in Reval — 
being mentioned by Jean, Bishop of 
Reval, when he granted to the city the 
** Jus ervlesiasticmn et ejnscopalcf* after 
the form of the Liibeck statute, in 1284 
— a time when St Olai and St. Nicholas 
did not exist. 

The Ku8.sian church, or one adapted 
to the Russian service in later times, is 
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also of great antiquity, but has been 
altered to the external type of all Greek 
places of Avorsliip. 

The Hotel de Ville has been also re- , 
novated with windows of modern form, ! 
which possess no recoininendation be- ‘ 
yond that of admitting more light. ' 
Within, the magisterial chair is still 
held in the empty and worn-out forms 
of days of more importance, and the 
effigy of tlie burgher who had his tongue 
cut out for divulging a state secret, 
warns his successors of less responsible 
times to be more discreet. 

Several Guildhalls, with groined 
roofs, tell of those corpontions of mer- 
chants who here met fo_ business or 
feasting, and are now passed away with 
the commerce of Reval : with the ex- 
ception, however, of the corps of the 
Schwarzen lldiipUry lea Frhes tetes^ 
noires — so called probably from their 
patron saint, St. Mauritius — a military 
club of young merchants formed in 
1343, for the defence of the city. 
These were highly considered — were 
endowed by the Masters of the Order 
with the rank and privileges of a mili- 
tary body — wore a peculiar uniform — 
had particular inauguration ceremonies 
and usages — and bore their banner, 
**aut vincendnm aut moriendumy* on 
many occasions most gallantly against 
the numberless foes who coveted the 
riches of Reval. Every young appren- 
tice was required, on pain of a Ilea^y 
fine, to enter this corps upon the first 
year of his domiciliation in Reval, and 
each new brother was welcomed with 
solemn observances, and plentiful 
draughts of beer, now substituted by 
wine. 

On some occasions this corps suf- 
fered severely, and a defaced monument 
on the Pernau road, a few wersts from 
the walls of Reval, attests the slaughter 
of many of their numbers by the Rus- 
sians in 1500. Each successive sceptre 
has acknowledged their rights — Peter 
the Great became a member, and him- 
self inscribed his name in their re- 
gisters. Catherine II. granted their 
chief the rank of a captain in the Rus- 
sian army. Alexander was admitted 
to the brotherhood, and ordained that 
the banner should thenceforth receive 


the military salute; and Nicholas, 
equally recognising the ancient deeds 
or present harmlessness of the Order, 
has deviated from his general con- 
dpination of all associations, and is 
himself an Imperial Schwarzh'aupt. 
The last time that this corps was sum- 
moned for the defence of the city was 
on occasion of the Swedish invasion in 
1790. The chief edifice where they 
held their meetings is curiously adorned 
in front with the Moor's head and other 
armorial pieces of sculpture ; but within 
it has^ l>een stripped of all antiquity, 
excepting the archives of the Order, and 
portraits of the various crowned heads 
and Mastei-s of the Livonian Order who 
have held Estonia in their sway. The 
altar-piece from the convent of St. 
Brigitta — a magnificent ruin upon the 
sea-coast in full view of Reval — is also 
placed here, being a piece in three 
compartments, in the Van Eyck man- 
ner, comprising God the Father, with 
the Infant Saviour in the centre — the 
Virgin on the one hand, the Baptist on 
the other — and greatly recalling por- 
tions of the famous alfar-pieoe painted 
for St. Bavon’s church at Ghent. On 
the back of the two wings, and closing 
over the centre-piece, is the subject of 
the Annunciation — two graceful figures 
in grey, of later Italian date. 

This is but an inadequate sketch of 
the anti(piities of this city, which is 
further strewn with tlie ruined remains 
of convents and monasteries of consider- 
able interest, though too much choked 
with parasitical buildings to be seen to 
any advantage. The outer circumfer- 
ence is b^nd in with walls and towers 
of every irregular form, most of which 
have significant names, as for instance, 
“rfer lange HerrmanHy* a singularly 
beautiful and lofty circular tower 
crowning the Dorn; and *^die dicke 
Marguerite*" — a corpulent erection 
lower in the town. 

The Dom is equally stored with 
traces of olden times— consisting of the 
old castle, which encloses an immense 
quadrangle, and is in part appropriated 
to the governor’s residence; — the Dom 
Church, a building of incongruous ar- 
chitecture, filled with tombs of great 
interest, of the Counts de la Gardie, 
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Thurn, Horn, &c., beneath which lie 
the vaults of several corporations of 
trade, variously indicated — the shoe- 
makers’ company by tlie bas-relief of a 
colossal boot in the pavement— the but- 
chers’ by an ox’s head, &c. Further 
on is the Ritterschafts Ilaus, or Hotel 
de la Noblesse, where the Laud rathe 
assemble,..the J^andtag is held, and all 
the business connected with the aristo- 
cracy of the province conducted. Every 
family of matriculated nobility has here 
its shield of arms and date of patent ; 
while on tablets of white marble are 
inscril>ed the names of all the noble 
Estonians wdio served in the French 
campaign, and on tables of black mar- 
ble the names of those who fell ; — and 
truly Estonia has not been niggard of 
her best blood. The archives of the 
Ritterschaft do not date beyond 1590, 
all preceding documents having pe- 
rished on a voyage to Sweden ; but 
important additions have been made by 
the researches of the well-known Ger- 
man writer Kotzebue, among the secret 
state-papers of the Teutonic Order at 
Kdnigsberg. 

Kotzebue spent several years at Reval, 
actively engaged in disseminating those 
doctrines of so-called freedom and equa- 
lity which followed in the train of the 
French revolution, and were further 
promulgated by the publication of 
Guthe’s Wahlverwandschaften. And 
much private misery, the traces of 
which still remain, ensued to this pro- 
vince by the adoption of chimerical 
schemes of liappiness, which consisted 
in little more than in yielding to each 
new inclination in tuni, and throwing 
off all old tics as they lost their attrac- 
tion. Nor, it is jiLst to add, did Kotzebue 
himself lyisitate to practise what he too 
successfully preached. First one Flsto- 
nian lady pleased him, and became his 
wife ; but a year or two after, another 
pleased him still better, and the first 
was divorced : and, strange to say, be- 
fore this votary of tlie law of reason was 
suited to his mind, a third, best of all, 
appeared. His murder at Manheim, Viy 
Sandt the student, was the sequel to his 
residence in Russia ; and more than one 
of his widows, T believe, and several of 
his descendants, still remain in Estonia. 


The Jahnnarhtf or annual fair, is 
now going forward in Reval. This is 
held in a most pictures<pie spot, beneath 
the old elm-trees before the church of 
St. Nicholas; the low wide -roofed 
booths surmounted with their different 
insignia, with wares of all colours float- 
ing around ihem, and merchant < of all 
complexions swarming before them, 
while the venerable trees and tiine-worn 
edifice look clown in sober grandeur on 
all this short-lived bloom. 1 n old times, 
every merchant of any consideration in 
Reval removed to his bcwtli in the fair, 
and old customers were welcomed to 
old goods ; and though the one was not 
less dear, nor the other less difficult, 
yet both buyer and seller equally en- 
joyed the gaiety of the time, and were 
satisfied with this social gain. But 
now Reval mankind is becoming so- 
berer, and by tacit consent it has been 
agreed that as no superiority in the 
goods nor accession in the demand, 
accompanies this change of place, it is 
as well to leave the merchainlisc in its 
place on the counter, instead of flaunt- 
ing it forth beneath the old trees in the 
churchyard. The Jahrniarkt is there- 
fore gradually being abandoned to the 
travelling merchants from countries 
widely severed, who peregrinate from 
one mart to another, and, save the same 
sovereign, own no social element or 
bond in common. Here were Russians 
with their Sil)erian furs, and Bulga- 
rians with their Turkish clothes, and 
Tula merchants with their cutlery — 
all infinitely more interesting to the 
foreigner than the wares the v displayed. 
And before his lx)oth lolleii the sleepy 
Tartar, with flat face, and high cheek- 
bones, and little eyes which opened and 
shut on his customers with a languor 
and expression often absent from orbs 
of twice the dimensions — and beside 
him paced the grave Armenian, with 
long nose and high-peaked forehead and 
.searching glance — neither comprehend- 
ing the other, and both accosting me in 
Russian scarce superior to mine own, 
“ The Sudarina is no Ntjcmkay* “ the 
Signora is no German,” said the shrewd 
Armenian — Ni/emki, or the dumb, 
lieing the appellation given to the first 
German settlers, whose ignorance of 
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Rusbian reduced them to a compulsory 
silence, and since bestowed on the whole 
nation — “ Whence does the Sudarina 
come?” “ la AmjHchanha,'* “ I am an 
Englishwoman,” I replied ; an avowal 
abroad, like that of a patrician name at 
home, never otherwise than agreeable 
to make, and, thinking to increase his 
respect, added, “ and my home is two 
tliousand wersts off.” *^Eto nichavoj" 
that’s nothing,” said the Armenian, 
with a smile not unmixed wdth disdain, 
“ mv wife and children live six thou- 
sand wersts hence.” Nor is this ky 
any means an extreme case — the Pe- 
tersburg post penetrates to ii 'and homes 
fourteen thousand wersts removed from 
the monarch’s residence. 

This Jahrmarkt is the morning 
lounge — Catherinthal the evening pro- 
menade. It may l)c as well to mention 
here, that this latter resort is an im- 
perial Lustsc/doss, or summer palace, 
surrounded with fine trees and well- 
kept grounds, or what is here termed 
“ ein superhvr Park*' which every 
evening during six weeks in the sum- 
mer are thronged with fashionable 
groups like our Zoological Gardens on 
a Sunday. This residence, which is 
literally a l>owcr of verdure redeemed 
from a waste of sand, is the pleasant 
legacy of Peter the (ireat to the city 
of Reval. Being a frecpient visitor to 
Reval, it was here that he first erected 
a modest little house beneath the rocks 
of the Laaksberg, from the windows of 
which he could overlook his infant 
fleet riding at anchor in the bay, and 
which still exists. But a few years 
previous to his death, the present palace, 
within a stone’s throw of his Dutch 
house, — for all Peter the Great’s own 
private domiciles testily whence he 
drew his first ideas of comfort, — was 
constructed, which he surrounded with 
pleasure-grounds, and presented to his 
consort by the name of Catherinthal. 
This gift ho increased by the pur- 
chase of surrounding estates to the 
value of several millions of roubles* 

• The Russi.'in rouble, like the German 
florin, is a piece of money only current in the 
imagination, there being no coin of this value 
in actual circulation. It tallies with the franc 
in amount, and is worth ten pence, though at 


—sufficient to have assured to the 
empress, in case of need, a fitting re- 
treat from the frowns of Russian for- 
tune. Tliese estates have been gra- 
dually alienated and bestowed on 
private individuals, and Catherinthal 
is reduced to little more than its gar- 
dens. It has been the temporary so- 
journ of all the crowned head® v»f Russia 
in succession ; and the t’l.aty of peace 
concerning Silesia, between the two 
most powerfiil women of coeval times 
whom the w orld has ever known — Maria 
Theresa of Austria and Catherine II. 
of Russia — was here ratified in 1 746. 

Nevertheless, whoever prefers the 
sweet influences of Nature, uninter- 
rupted by silks and satins, and uniforms 
and noisy music, must visit Catherin- 
thal in tlie early morning, when a 
sweeter spot for the enjoyment of soli- 
tude, or of that better happiness, a con- 
genial mind, heart, and taste, cannot 
be desired. It seems that l)eneath this 
dry surface of sand the trees have 
found a rich soil, for vegetation is here 
of the utmost southern luxuriance, and 
Uie thick mat of foliage around and 
above only reveals occasional glimpses 
of the grey rocks or line of blue sea 
l)eyond. t)r, if you wish to break 
from this thicket, you have only to 
climb a rugged path up the rocks, 
whence all this verdure is seen wreathed 
in rich festoons at your feet, and above 
this luxuriant green carpet lies Reval 
with its spires and tow ers in stripes of 
varying light and shade — the proud 
I>oml>erg rising like a gigantic citadel, 
or Gothic Acropolis, in the midst ; 
while half surrounding the city spreads 
the cool placid sea, and little tongues of 
land carry the abodes of man far into 
the waters, and deep bays carry the 
waters high into the shores : and 
the eye quits towers and domes for 
masts and shrouds, and further still 
rests on a solitary fortress insulated in 
the sea — tJie last bond between the 
crowded city and the huge men-of- 
war lying beyond. And behind all 

this time the rate of exchange is much against 
the traveller, and every rouble costa him 
eleven pence and upwards. The silver rouble 
is a distinct coin, and is worth three roublei 
and a lialf. 
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are th<* misty islands of the Haltic ; 
and above all a midsummer morning 
sky, hazy with growing heat, and 
speckled with a few lazy clouds. 

But after having gazed your fill — 
after having drank deep of the beauties 
of earth and sky — how sweeter far it is 
to turn to a countenance whose features 
never p»l! and whose loveliness knows 
no winter- '■ I eyes, by turns soft with 
emotion, or brilliant with intellect, 
where the deepest shade of sorrow is 
ever cheered by a gleam of playfulness, 
and the brightest mood of merriment 
chastened by a shade of sentiment; 
and which now turn, as if spell-hound, 
to claim and render back those speech- 
less looks of affection for which Na- 
ture’s ricluvst array has no equivalent ! 
Such moments are the diamonds ifi the 
dark mine of memory — such looks, the 
stars which forsake us not when life’s 
other suns arc set. 

After such a morning as this, who 
would wish to see this hallowed ground 
desecrated by training-grounds and 
jingling spurs? No! — Earth has no- 
thing better to offer ; and now the sea 
becomes the element of our desire. A 
few courteous words therefore to some 
Flott-ojficier of our acquaintance place 
a Russian brig-boat at our disposal, 
and descending the harbour-pier, we 
launch into the deep, bearing with us 
some of those bright eyes and witty 
tongues which I have feebly described 
as the points d'appui in Reval society; 
and ere we have (juitted the land’s warm 
atmosphere, both are in such active 
play, that the young lieutenant who 
has the command of the boat, and the 
elderly general who has the charge of 
the party, both equally forget their 
vocation,. But nothing is said that 
might not be uttered anywhere, or 
would not be enjoyed everywhere ; 
while in the peals of laughter which 
ring along the silent waters, one voice, 
in which the very soul of mirth seems 
articulated, vibrates above every other, 
and the rocks of the Laaksberg, or the 
lofty facade of St. Brigitta’s convent, 
rising bAdly from the waves, send back 
the merry echoes, and there is not a 
stroller on the shore but may recognise 
beyond all doubt that Baron C. is of 


this aquatic party. Even the sailor 
catch the infection, and brusli their 
coarse sleeves across their faces as 
much to conceal their laughter as to 
wipe away the streaming perspiration. 
Otherwise there was little pleasurable 
to them in this expedition. Several of 
the rowers were Estonians lately afted 
into the navy, and as yet unable to 
comprehend the loud Russian vocifera- 
tions of a tyrannical boatswain, as often 
prefaced as seconded by blows. Poor 
men ! the spcctjicle of their hard lives 
flecked many a bright laugh. 

Before returning to our homes we 
visited one of the Russian men-of-war 
which lay without the harbour, and 
ascending the ship’s side were politely 
receivetl by the officer on guard. Un- 
fortunately I know too little of the in- 
terior of an English ship of corre- 
sponding rank to oft'er any compari- 
sons ; nor W'ould those of a woman at 
best be greatly desirable. To all ap- 
pearance there was cleanliness and 
comfort; and the sailoi's, or sea-sol- 
diers as they might be better termed, 
for they differ but little from those on 
land save in the colour of their clothes, 
were loitering and talking together in 
cheerful groups between decks. 

But now the roll of the drum was 
heard, and iiunil)ers hastened to the 
evening drill on deck— a necessary 
portion of a sailor’s routine on a sea 
hardly navigable six months in the year 
— at the conclusion of which, the drum- 
mer, a wiId-l(X)king little Circassian, in 
a piebald uniform which assorted well 
with his dark tints and ffashing eyes, 
commanded attention with a lengthened 
roll, and then in nearly as monotonous 
a sound rejKiated the I.,ord’s Prayer in 
Russian, as fast as his tongue w^onld 
permit — this being a part of the service 
— and with this the !)ody broke up. 
Among the groups our well-practised 
eyes sought and found many an Esto- 
nian physiognomy, and passing the 
sentinel at the gangway, who bore the 
very shepherd on his countenance, one 
of our arch companions wliispered 
** Yummal aga.* A ray of pleasure 
shot over the poor man’s face, though 
his body remained immoveable as the 
beam at his side. 
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The summer is come, and the summer 
is going. Our longest day h 'S blazed 
iteclf out, and an unconscionably long 
day it was, thotigh I knew as little of 
its ending as of its beginning. Every 
creature is busy in the hayfield, in- 
cluding all the men-servants, and even 
some supernumerary maids, who think 
this change of work as good as play ; — 
I proposed the same to my Sasclia, hut 
was checked by a mute look of dig- 
nity — and all reminds us to make haste, 
and bustle about our own haycocks of 
various denominations, before this tlcet* 
winged season be goue for ever. But 
as fast as the hue weather urges, the 
intolerable heat forbids, exertion ; and 
here, while every thought of the com- 
iiumity centres in ingenious devices for 
protection from cold, no one dreams 
of taking precautions against the heat. 
Thus the summer, like a rare visitor, 
is made much of— welcomed with open 
arms, caressed and flattcreil, and even 
so little as a thin blind grudged be- 
tween you and the sudden ardour of its 
friendship while winter, the good old 
constant family friend, who silently 
prepares the harvest which summer 
only reaps, is slandered in its absence, 
snubbed in its presence, and has doors 
and window^s slammed in its face by 
high and low without ceremony. What 
is worse, no one here has any sym- 
pathy for a foreigner whose clay was 
never intended to stand this baking. 
If I say I am hot, they tell me 1 ought 
to be happy; — if 1 complain I caift 
sleep, I’m answered, it’s a shame to lie 
in bed while the sun is high in the 
heavens ; — and if I show my burning 
gnat-bites, a fit of laughter ensues, or, 


among the better behaved, a compli- 
ment on my English aiis^es blut, or 
sweet blood, which seems thus in re- 
quest. I would compound with the 
incessant light and heat if it were not 
for tliese tormenting accompaniments. 
But capricious summer says, Love me, 
love my gnats ; and no one thinks of 
lifting a liand against these sacred em- 
blems. In Sascha, however, 1 find one 
sympathizing heart— she won’t make 
hay with her pretty dimpled hands, 
but she won’t let the gnats bite them 
either. Therefore, as soon as the va- 
pours of evening Ix'gin to arise, I hear 
my windows" fastening sound, and tlien, 
slap, slap goes the pretty hand, and 
first word that greets me on enter^B 
my r(x>m for the night is “ Komar 
nietto * — no gnats. To bed therefore I 
go with the happy consciousness of 
possessing a servant who can equally 
mend my gloves, correct my si)eecli, 
and kill niy gnats, and, if possible, 
infuse a kinder tone than usual into 
my prostchaif or farewell for the ui^ht. 

Scarcely, however, have her retiring 
footsteps died in the distance, than 
whiz, whiz — goes something in my 
ear; and after the first bustle of de- 
fence has subsided, there I spy the 
miscreant standing on his long Jegs 
just beyond iny reach. Well, Sascha 
must have overlooked one I"" so, him 
despatched, I sink down again more 
secure than ever. And soon my senses 
fall into a delicious kind of nether 
state, and tlien one by one begin to steal 
away, that of hearing being the last to 
desert its post. And now, stran^ to 
say, I am walking upon the dusty high 
road, carrying tlie very bundle of linen 
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under my arm which Sascha was work- 
ing upon the day before, and stop at an 
old castle with magnificent high walls, 
and a row of arched cloisters adjoining, 
and all close to our own dwelling, 
though I never observed them before. 
But all the architectural ornaments 
alter strangely as I approach them — 
some loc’‘ like horses’ heads, and otJlers 
like pewtei basins, and it becomes so 
dark I can hardly grope about, and 
though I entered the castle conveni- 
ently enough by a w'ide door, I can 
hardly squeeze myself through the 
same on returning. And all this time 
my bundle is greatly in my way, and 
still I get no nearer home ; when sud- 
denly before me stands Sammucka, the 
Russian coachman, with a strange kind 
of round hat upon his head, turning a 
grindstone — w hirl, whirl, — what a noise 
that grindstone makes ! and pieces fly 
off red hot and fall among luy hair, 
and on to my cheek, and I stand rooted 
to the spot without the power to stir. 
And then the noise subsides, and then 
increases again louder than ever, whirl, 
whirl, — whiz, whiz, — and, starting up, 
Sammucka, grindstone, castle, bundle, 
all disappear, and in their place re- 

K ' IS a fresh gnat-bite, burning like a 
ano iu tlie very centre of my cheek. 
Thus the night passes, and when to- 
wards morning I am hoping to retrieve 
some of my miseries, pat comes a fly 
with its cold wet proboscis on my fore- 
head, and another on my chin, and as 
fast as I chase them away they return, 
and half a <lozeii quarrel on my very 
nose. In short, I rise no more re- 
freshed than I laid down ; and I am 
alw'ays put off with praises of their 
summer, and wamings of its temporary 
duration ; though were it only ten days 
loyt, I tcU them I must sleep. 

These are a most vcnomou.s kind of 
gnat, and might more rightly be termed 
musquitoes; and, what is worse, you 
never know when the fire of tliese little 
craters is to subside — an accidental rub 
will set one of a month old burning 
beyond all endurance. The farther 
north you go, the more do they swarm. 
In the short blistering reign of a Sibe- 
rian summer, no one can go without a 
mask^ ahdthe Laplanders live iu smoke 


to be rid of them. Heaven defend me 
from such summers; their winters I 
never complained of. 

But to return to subjects of more in- 
terest — we have resumed our researches 
after the ancient and the picturesque. 
Accident had brought to our know- 
ledge the existence of the ruins of 
Padis Kloster^ a name of frequent re- 
currence in Estonian history ; and as it 
cost only a drive of nineteen wersts to 
ascertain tliat which no other taste 
could determine, the Speise Korb was 
packetl up, and ourselves soon seated 
iKJiieath the shade of as fine a ruin as 
Estonia can offer, with every adjunct 
of old moat, and contemporary tree, 
and that air of grandeur which clings 
to a spot after its worldly importance 
and less picturesque repair have de- 
clined. This monastery is mentioned 
as such in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, when, owing to starva- 
tion without Its >valls, and doubtless a 
very comfortable life within, the pea- 
sants rose in numbers around, mur- 
dered the abbot and twenty-eight of 
the monks, and otherwise so devastated 
the place, that, in 1448, it received a 
fimther and full consecration ^at the 
hands of Heinrich, Baron Uxkull, 
Bishop of Keval, at which time it was 
ordained that whoever shopld iu any 
way enrich or benefit this Kfoster of 
Padis, should, for any sins he might 
commit, have forty days of i>enancc 
struck off’. Hence perhaps arose the 
peculiar repute and custom in the sale 
of indulgences which this monastery 
enjoyed. Now, however, it stands utr 
terly forgotten, and the stranger within 
its gates was infinitely a greater object 
of interest to the passers by than all 
the mute lessons, moral, historical, or 
picturesque, of its grey stones. 

One mode of rescuing it from ob- 
livion, of fair promise, bowever, lies in 
the circumstance of its present proprie- 
tor, Landrath R., having lieen biassed 
within sight of its ruins w ith a family 
of three and twenty children ; who, 
born in a house infinitely too confined 
to be conveniently the theatre of this 
domestic fecundity, liave successfully 
stretched their six and forty little legs 
in innocent sports within its walls, to 
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the unspcaliiible relief of their Frau 
Mamma, and to their own great phy- 
sical advantage. The name of Padis 
Kloster may therefore safely calculate 
on being bequeathed in grateful odour 
to a wide-spreading generation, which, 
mayhap, rruiy prove a shorter process 
than that of awakening a taste for his- 
torical antiquity among the Estonian no- 
bility ; who, though sufficiently removed 
in period, are still too nearly allied 
to various feudal manners and customs 
to attach to them any poetic sentiment. 
Some call it the wilful blindness of the 
human mind ever to prefer bygone 
tiiiu's to the present, but it may rather 
be termed a most exquisite pn vision of 
Nature which leads us to respect the past 
like the memory of the dead, and retain 
of it only wbat is beautiful and good. 

I'rom Padis Kloster, a short journey 
brought us on to Baltisport, a small 
seaport never before acknowledged in 
the range of my geography, about fifty 
worsts south of Reval, where vessels 
land their cargoes before the ice admits 
them higher, and whence thousands of 
orange and lemon casks are transported 
by land on to St. Petersburg. The 
whole range of coast in this direction i 
consists of an elevated table-land de- 
scending with magnificent precipitous 
cliffs into the sea. In some parts these 
cliffs are four hundred feet in height, 
shelving inwards, while the waves roar 
at their bases, and chafe round huge 
angular masses of rock which have 
detached themselves from above. In 
others, the sea retreating has left a 
little moist strip of rich land, bound in 
between the cliffs and its shores, where 
vegetation of a southern luxuriance is 
found, and where the black alder, the 
only fit substitute for the oak, appears 
in unrivalled splendour. This shel- 
tered breadth forms part of an estate 
called Leetz, in the possession of M. de 
Kamm, whose house, a small wooden 
building, with a peculiarly peaked roof, 
“ high up to the top,” as a Russian sur- 
veyor witli loyal accuracy once reported 
of a crown chimney, evinces both tlie 
taste and moral courage of his prede- 
cessors, for it is built on a rising slope 
in full view of the* sea and of every 
other beauty. 


U[X)u the highest ground, near Bal- 
tisport, stands a lighthouse of great 
importance in navigation, which here, 
owing to the many islands crowding 
the coast, is of considerable difficulty. 
This circumstance is supposed to have 
deterred Peter the Great from placing 
his capital on this part of the coast. 
Catherine II., however, tliorght much 
of Baltisport, and proje^'.ed a harbour 
of unrivalled depth ana magnitude, by 
uniting the coast by a gigantic mole to 
the island of Rog<i, th^ree wersts off. 
But something intervened to stop the 
work, and nothing is now visible but a 
restless line of water, where W’hole 
mountains of stones have been sunk, 
and a beautiful mass of masonry butting 
from the cliff, which the winds and 
weather have tempered to much the 
same tints. Baltisport is a wretched 
little fishing town, with only a Russian 
church for its mingled population — 
though a pioUs baron is about to erect 
a Lutheran one,— and in summer is 
visited by a few of the neighbouring 
tamilies tor its excellent bathing. 

It was bombarded by tlie English in 
1803, who, by the time they had un- 
roofed one house, which still remains a 
monument of injured innocence, dis- 
covered that the inhabitants would 
rather glad^o welcome them than not. 
Accordingly they landed, and became 
very good friends with the little com- 
munity, who, to do them justice, have 
never forgotten tliat their invaders ob- 
served that humanity which few of 
their own allies would have done, viz., 
paid handsonnjly for all they took. 
Baltisport is famous for its stromlingSf 
with which the atmosphere seems im- 
pregnated ; and has further distin- 
guished itself by a petition to govern- 
ment, of rather a rare nature, i. e. to 
be allowed to sink into obscuritif , — the 
rights of a township, which Catherine 
II. bestowed on it, being too expensive 
an honour to keep up. 

As the weather continued fine, and 
the time spent in viewing general 
scenery hangs heavy on hand, an ex- 
cursion wa.s proposed to the neighbour- 
ing island, three wersts off, which had 
thus narrowly escaped a junction with 
the main land. A^r rowing half an 
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hour vrc landed on a flat stony shore, 
and, leaving our boat, wandered into 
the country. This islet, called the 
Little Rogb, is about six wersts in cir- 
cumference, and lies opposite the Great 
Rogd, about three times the size ; both 
of which, in former times, belonged to 
Padis Kloster, and as early as 1345 
were pledged to four uoblemen for the 
sum of thii of silver. On this 

little platform vire two villages with 
well-cultivated corn-fields, and boulder- 
stones of such enormous size that we 
mistook them for ruined towers in the 
distance. But nothing remains of the 
forests which, from the reserv’ation of 
“timber for building,” among other 
rights retained by the monastery, are 
implied to have existed. It so hap- 
pened that M. de Ramm, to whom this 
islet now belongs, had been collecting 
his dues this very day. At the first 
village, therefore, we came in for the 
results of a feast— in other wf>rds, all 
the Little Rogr» world was very drunk. 
Strange to say, this half-hour’s transi- 
tion had ushered us into another lan- 
guage, for Swedish is spoken here, with 
a little Estonian. Our party was not 
able to profit by either, for Russian and 
Lettish were all the northern tongues 
that could be mustered between iis. 
Our communication was therefore re- 
straineil to hmks, good-^mpered as 
theirs, and I trust a little more intel- 
ligent. Returning to the beach and 
indulging in a little English to my dear 
companion, after doing duty in German 
all the day, we observed a venerable 
old fisherman eyeing us with great at- 
tention, and, setting foot into the boat, 
to our great astonishment he tottered 
lip to ns, and, laying one brown hand 
on my arm, emphatically said, “ God 
bless you, tell me, are you really Eng- 
lish?” His amazement could hardly 
surpass our own at hearing English 
tones in this remote spot. lie had left 
his tiny native land to see the world, 
and served in the English merchant- 
service thirty-two years. His wife had 
followed him, and resided at Deptford 
during his peregrinations. And now 
the old couple were returned to their 
wild island to end their days. Strange 
transition ! but the love of home, begun 
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in childhood, flics oil’ during the busy 
prime of life, and returns to Ixfar old 
age company. The old man had still 
English habits about him — he was neat, 
and clean-shaven, and, pointing to his 
fishing habiliments, said, ** Ah ! I am 
dirty now, but I have clean clothes at 
my cottage, and an Phiglish Bible and 
otner books.” He helped to shove us 
off, and then stood looking aftti us, 
and that distant island now claimed an 
affinity with us which we had never 
anticipated. 

Returning home, the heat of the 
weather again brought lassitude on 
man and beast, and our days w ere only 
varied by a walk, fore and after noon, 
to the recreating waters of a neighbour- 
ing stream ; pausing on our way to talk 
with the groups of Russians wlio lay 
reclining after their work beneath the 
shade of a half-erected building.* The 
Russian is a builder by nature; the 
little hatchet in his hand is the emblem 
of his life. Ts’o buildings are here un- 
dertaken by Estonian workmen, but 
tliese Russians wander the country in 
quest of work, and arc* engaged from 
one estate to another. They were greatly 
interested in hearing something of that 
remote island Anglia, and only won- 
dered how we could build there with- 
out Russians ! Courtesy pervades 
every class ; the Russian serf takes olf 
his fouraschka with tlie dignity of a 
prince, and waits on a huly with th** 
devotion of a slave. Though the tones 
of the low'er orders may be broadt r, 
yet they are native grammarians, ami 
speak the language with perfect purity. 
Hence 1 generally profited by tliese 
humble teachers, and returned home 
with new words to spite Saseha. Then 
towards eight o’clock the droschky ap- 
pears at tlie door, and we drive wliere 
we list — into the meadows, which are 
like vast flower-beds of the gayest co- 
lours, — for nowhere have I seen a wild 
botany of such beauty as here, whert^ 
flowers which we rear in gardens, the 
blue campanula, and the justly-named 


• IIow«'v<T hot the summer of Estonia, it is 
almost invariably accompanied by a brisk uind 
— so much so, that Kolzehiic remarked tliat 
instead of Esthland, it were better termed 
JVindland. 
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SilKjrian larkspur, bloom in native lux- 
uriance;— and i^asant children meet 
us with curious baskets made of birch- 
bark, filled with wild strawberries and 
rasplK*rrios, better than any cultivated 
fruit 1 have here tasted, and ten kopecks* 
buy fruit, basket, and all ; — or we take 
a natural chaussde into the woods, and 
there alig:hting wander about under 
vast trunks of Scotch and spruce fir, 
whose gnarled boughs and slow-grown 
strength defy the climate, and which it 
seems a sacrilege to fell for firewood. 
But though the forests have much given 
way before human encroachment, they 
are safe for many years to come, ^''he 
estate on which we stood is so richly 
provided wdth w(X)d, that only an 
eiglitieth portion is yearly felled for 
building, tiring, and other purposes, so 
that, by the time a third generation 
comes round to the division which the 
first cleared, another old forest is there 
before them. 

One morning, for die Mortjemtvnde 
hat Gall im Mandv^* I emerged at uti 
earlier hour from beneath a muslin 
canopy which furnishes some protec- 
tion from my tormentors, and drove by 
six o’clock to a wood five worsts off, 
accompanied only by niy faithful at- 
tendant, who thrives uncommonly on 
the air and exercise she partakes with 
mo. Our way led through dense woo<ls 
of a younger growth, whose pliant 
boughs opened to Uie horses’ heads and 
closed again after we had passed, and 
where, excepting tlie bush-ranger’s cot- 
tage, w'hieh stood on a little island of 
meadow separating two mighty sweeps 
of forest, we left all signs of human 
habitation more than half-way behind 
us, 1 )ismissi ng the droschky , we dived 
into the depths of one of these, nor 
stopped until completely hemmed in by 
a vast green-roofed cavern, supported 
on irregular pillars of every size and 
form; — some of them splendid erect 
monsters, who had never wavered in 
their st>irdy course upwards — others 
slender drooping scions, falling in grace- 
ful lines across their veteran compa- 
nions, as if demanding aid in the giddy 
ascent. This was a wood of mingled 


♦ IVn kopecks are equivalent to one penny. 


trees, the fresh hues of the oak con- 
trasting with the black pines ; and close 
to us stood a noble spruce, split from 
tip to base by the lightning of last 
week’s storm — one half resting against 
a neighbouring stem — the other pale, 
bleeding, and still erect. Below lav 
forty feet of the luxuriant head, with 
enormous splinters, rent in longitudinal 
lines, while the ground w**'. furrow ed 
in deep angular trour;\o by the last 
strength of the fluid. Here was hea- 
ven’s doom dealt in a moment, but far- 
ther on lay the victims of slower thun- 
derbolts ; for the w'ood was strewn w ith 
cairns of moss-grown stones, through 
smne of whicli the trees had forced 
their way, which showed where a 
plague-smitten body rested. There was 
something indescribably touching in 
this union of present life, movement, 
verdure, and luxuriance, with the re- 
miniscences of human suflering and 
corruption : here and there the sun 
shooting Aoss a silver birch trunk, 
like the light across a liquid human 
eye, or illuminating the red bark of a 
veteran Scotch fir with a fiercer glow, 
or stealing few and far between in 
slender bars of gold along the tender 
grass. But seldom did a short glance 
pierce to tlie bases of these giant stems, 
or visit the grave of the long-shunned 
and now long-forgotten suflerer. 

Sounds were as scarce here as sun- 
beams — for in this birdlcss country no 
wing bnishcd the air, and no feathered 
tliroat swelled with melody; and only 
the distant l)ell of the straying cattle tin- 
kled faintly at intervals through the 
covert. Our very voices startled us as 
w e moved on through the mute activity 
of Nature; now sitting for hours on 
one green tuft, now seeking fresh pic- 
tures in the ever-varied repetition of 
this sylvan scene. And was the heart 
thus lonely thrown on Nature’s sym- 
pathy ? No ; for from it — dear friends 
were thought of without that withering 
sense of separation which too often ac- 
companies the noisier fellowship of a 
crow ded room. Here, where there was 
nought to remind, all w'as calmly re- 
membered, and memory opened her sad 
and sacred stores, free from the teasing 
importunities of harassing associatums. 

1 2 
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Other objects illustrative of the 
scenery of these wot^ds are the iiuniber 
of ant-hills— not little mouiuls which a 
fwt eouhl disturb, but large and conical 
as a gowl-si/.ed liaycoek — the ants them- 
selves an inch long, on the same colossal 
scale as their dwellings. To erect these, 
the stump of a tree, here generally 
hewn three feet from the ground, is 
pitched uj». v. w hich, being gradually 
minced up iiiid the finest particles by 
these indefatigable creatures, crumbles 
itself into a conical form, and with the 
accumulation of labour and life assumes 
the size I have described. Here the 
ants swarm in a red-black coating all 
tlie snmmcr, and in winter retire deep 
within. Tliey arc harmless creatures, 
however, and carefully shunned us. 

It w’as noon before the flight of time 
had been missed, and, alternately in- 
tent on my book, or gazing at the blue 
rents of sky which broke the dark 
mosaic of the branches owhead, the 
figure of my Sascha wandeflSig up and 
down in a pensive attitude had been too 
perfectly in accordance with the scene 
to draw my attention ; when, coming 
to my side, she falteringly owned to 
me the hopeless loss of— /ler thimble. 
Most pathetically did she aver that not 
above half a worst off she had it safe on 
her little round finger, counting for 
nothing, in her patient search, the mil- 
lions of leaves and blades intervening, 
any one of which would effectually 
have concealed it. So there we left it 
to its hidden grave — a little atom of 
civilization dropped in the wild forest 
lap, to sink deeper and deeper beneath 
the alternate layers of snow and leaves 
of succeeding seasons, — and ourselves 
returned to the world whence we had 
come. 

The day, commenced thus stilly, 
concluded in a large family-party at a 
neighbouring residence, lly the word 
I must beg not to be un- 
derstood one of those rude, indecorous 
gatherings — those social Babels of our 
native land, where brothers, sisters, 
cousins, nephews, and nieces meet toge- 
ther to banter, tease, and laugh; hut 
an orderly meeting of courteous indi- 
^duals, who know what befits their 
lignity, and are above taking advan- 


tage of the bonds of relationship to 
indulge in any promiscuous levity ! — 
fie upon it I Kveii the very furniture 
partakes of the gtuieral feeling ; — hard 
stutfed, bright polished, and richly 
carved, there is no indelicate straying 
about the rooms like our loose-man- 
nered, depraved, forward generation, 
who come hi fore they are called • but 
each stands austerely in its plact. and 
waits to be sought. The ladies curtsey, 
the gentlemen l>ow, and sometimes a 
fhir hand is reverently kissed, while 
the lady — for such is the peculiar cus- 
tom both here and in Kiissia — is ex- 
pected to dive dow’ii and imprint a 
chaste salute on the extreiiui confine of 
the cheek, or very tip of the ear, or 
any other part of the gentleman’s phy- 
siognomy thus employed w’hich her 
lips can reach. This reipiires some 
practice to do gracefully, for, what 
with impatience on the one hand and 
bashfulncss on the other, or perhaps 
awkwardness on both, two heads have 
been known to come together harder 
than was quite agreeable. Neverthe- 
less this is looked upon by the gentle- 
men as their undoubted perquisite ; and 
I have seen a pretty foreign W'oinan 
gravely reprimanded by her dull Es- 
tonian lord for hesitating to comply. 
It would be hard to say what grade 
of relationship or exigency of circum- 
stance would compel an Estonian noble- 
man to forget that he is not to be at 
his ease, according to our western 
notions of such. On the other hand, 
to a lover of antiquity, this living re- 
reseutation of bygone manners is 
ighly interesting. At every moment 
I am n:mindcd of some trait which 
increasing luxury and increasing re- 
trenchment have eipially conspired to 
banish from our soil. Here every 
country gentleman keeps open hoii.se, 
and no account is taken of how many 
mouths there are to fill, whether in 
hall, kitchen, or stable. The houses 
are vast, grand, and incommodious, 
and countless hangers-on and depend- 
ants supply the economy of steps by a 
superfluity of feet. The seigneurs 
here never move about with less than 
four horses and often six, — rusty equij>- 
meiits it is true ; — but it is a mistake 
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to imagine that tlie t oadies and four 
of our ancestors were marked by the 
same neatness and finish which now 
attend the commonest pair; or that 
their neighbourly meetings were distin- 
guislied by that ease, sociability, and 
intellect which render the Knglisli 
society of the present day so delightful. 
On the contrary, as soon as the scanty 
topics of the day were exhausted, they 
all sat down to cards, and that perhaps 
by broad daylight, like too many of 
the Estonian gentlemen. Then, as now 
here, all natural products were plen- 
tiful and cheap, and all artificial objects 
scarce and dear; and the manners to 
correspond were hospitabl in the 
main, but rigidly formal in detail. 
Manners, however, must be looked 
upon as an art, which, before it can be 
ea.sy and safe, must be stiff and cau- 
tious — such are the necessary transi- 
tions of all other schools, and no less 
of this. In this light I respect these 
formal old worthies, whose study it 
seems equally to give me a hearty w'cl- 
come and keep me at respectful dis- 
tance, like the translated souls of my 
great grandfathers and grandmothers, 

- — and take true delight in their vene- 
rable society ; and if a profane weari- 
ness of mind and body do occasionally 
surprise me while sitting on a hard 
chair, and drilling my thoughts and 
figure to the sUirch standard of recti- 
tude around me, be sure 1 ascribe it 
solely and entirely to iny own corrupt 
condition, and to the incorrigible lolling 
propensities of my nature both moral 
and physical. 

Another characteristic of this formal 
school, as worthy of imitation as note, 
is the fact that family quarrels are 
things utterly unknown here, and that 
none of that undue precedence is given 
to wealth as in countries more advanced. 
All those born in a certain station re- 
tain it, whether their means be ade- 
quate or not, and arc admitted into 
society with no reference as to whether 
they can return the obligation. Other- 
wise 1 do not believe the real morality 
of the community in any way advan^ 
by their rigid outward decorum. Like 
oeople who first peal their apple and 
ben cat the paring, it comes to the 


same thing in the end. Consistent 
with the spirit of an old picture, they 
bend all their attention to the miiiutiaj 
of a fold, and neglect the first prin- 
ciples of perspective. Harmless free- 
doms are controlled with bars of iron, 
Avhile, from the facility of divorce, and 
other laxities which the Lutheran re- 
ligion allows, many a walks in 
broad daylight, witho”l\so much as a 
cobweb over it. 

The class upon whom this prohibition 
of harmless freedoms, or in other words 
this chain upon natural spirits, falls 
heaviest, is that of the unfortunate little 
Estonian young ladies. Children of 
all ages are here palmed upon all so- 
ciety, greatly to mutual inconvenience. 
On entering a room full of company, 
the eye is caught by numbers of ttiese 
half-way little women, with smooth tied 
hair and stiffened peaked figures, Ix?- 
hung with gold brooches and ear-rings, 
and all the miniature paraphernalia of 
their mothers; who lead a miserable 
nomade life — wandering from room to 
room, with no place sacred from or to 
them; and are constantly being re- 
minded, from four years of age and 
upwards, to be weihlich. If I held out 
my hand, they made me a disgusting 
little curtsey ; if I ventured upon any 
approaches to play, they wondered what 
1 was al)out. Oh ! for the bright vision 
of a truly lovely English child, seldom 
seen and then cordially welcomed; who 
liastens forward to some grown-up play- 
mate, trips over stools, turns up carpet- 
corners, and, arriving with ruffled locks 
and shortened breath, and with both 
her little hands fumbling in yours, can’t 
at first perhaps utter a w ord for bash- 
fulness ! There may be some policy 
in breaking in children here thus early ; 
but my heart bled for these little buck- 
ram countesses and baronesses, and I 
only trust that tlie moment our backs 
wei*e turned they took to their heels 
and loosened all their little joints. 

The conversation turned on the visit 
of the heir of Russia to England, and 
an ingenious little German romance 
was spun out by some grave grey-heads 
as to the probabilities of his falling in 
love with our Queen— her returning 
the flame — and the miseries of a hope* 
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less passion ; the piece ending with the 
grave question as to which of tlie au- 
gust pair should renounce tlieir inherit- 
ance. Of course it was soon decided 
which crown was to l>e abandoned, for 
the mere circumstance of a reigning 
queen is a sore point with the Estonians, 
who spend much virtuous indignation 
upon this scp^ed subversion of Na- 
ture’s law, anJr-'re, I fear, prepared to 
hold their meek spouses with a tighter 
rein, lest forsooth they should follow 
the same example. Altogetlier many 
|)olitic and wise provisions derived from 
our excellent constitution, which to us 
are tniths familiar from childhood, are 
here made subjects of vehement alter- 
cation. The dignity and pre-eminence 
o'f our church —the law of primogeni- 
ture — the transmission of titles through 
the female line— the policy which pre- 
serves to a peeress her own dignity, be 
her husband the lowest commoner in 
the land — and the courtesy which per- 
mits every woman of rank upon marry- 
ing to retain the distinction of her 
birth, unless she merge it in a higher — 
arc here all subjects which are sub- 
mitted to the test of German reasoning, 
an<i declared unsound in the eye of 
Nature. Very erroneous notions are 
here also entertained as to the inordi- 
nate pride and undue prerogatives of 
the English nobility; forgetting that, 
when the titles and honours centre in 
one head only, the other members of 
the same family return to the middle 
walks of life, filling our professions 
with individuals whose sense of noble 
descent is the highest, stimulus to ho- 
nourable exertion ; and who thus form 
a social link between the highest no- 
bleman and the great body of the nation. 
And though far be the day when the 
English nobility should enjoy no pre- 
rogatives of birth, yet where can these 
be less galling than in that country 
where distinguished abilities may ele- 
vate any man to the highest offices in 
the state, and a sullied reputation keep 
any duchess from court ? On this head 
no German may throw a stone at Eng- 
land. Earls without earldoms, barons 
without baronies; their titles unsup- 
ported by jKjlitical consequence, and 
dllut’^d to utter iusignificance by the 


numbers who l)ear the same — their 
jealousy of rank increasing iii propor- 
tion to its diminution, — no nobility 
hedges itself so carefully beneath a 
vexatious, trumpery spirit of exclusive- 
ness, which is as absurd in itself as it 
is galling to those beneath them. In 
Russia no one may advance in tlij mili- 
tary service, in Estonia no one may 
purchase an estate, and in Weimar no 
one may enter the theatre by a parti- 
cular door, wlio has not a de prefixed 
to his name ; and these are only a few 
of the countless privileges with which 
tliey endeavour to bolster out an empty 
title, and exclude those who are often 
their betters in education, w'ealth, and 
refinement. As to that class of society 
peculiar to England — the aristocracy 
without title, the representatives of 
long-descended estates — the old squire- 
archy of the land, who often prefer the 
battered gold of their ancient family 
name to the bright brass of a new dis- 
tinction,— this was a subject so incom- 
prehensible, a paradox so preposterous, 
that for my own credit's sake I gave 
up the task of elucidating it. 

Another subject of considerable in- 
terest discussed this evening was the 
gradual encroachment of Russian ten- 
dencies upon the German provinces, 
and the fear of a future consolidation 
with Russia, as well in manners as in 
allegiance. Nor is this apprehension 
groundless. These provinces, though 
possessed of an honourable internal 
administration, have never been able 
to maintain their own independence 
against the many competitors for them. 
Natural position assigns them to the 
dominion and protection of Russia ; and 
the desire of generalising his system of 
government is as natural in the Empe- 
ror as that of retaining their nationality 
is in them. Their propinquity is in 
itself one main road to assimilation ; 
and the late ordinances requiring the 
study of the Russian language in all 
schools, universities, &c., of these pro- 
vinces, and establishing it as an article 
of examination prior to preferment, 
though met by much justifiable resist- 
ance, are not otherwise tlian fair, con- 
sidering the number of Estonian and 
Ijivonian youths who find promotion 
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in the civil and military services of 
Russia. On the other liand, it is the 
general remark that the best and most 
favoured officers in both these depart- 
ments are drawn from these provinces. 
Another ordinance which particularly 
gives rise to murmurs is that compel- 
ling all children of a Russian parent, 
whether father or mother, to be of the 
Greek religion, t. e, so long as resident 
in Russia itself. From the frequent 
intermarriages of Estonians and Rus- 
sians, this ukase has been more parti- 
cularly the means of introducing 
Russian habits into the heart of Lu- 
theran families. This may, however, 


be looked upon in an utterly different 
light, and, instead of encouraging the 
here deprecated march of union be- 
tween the two countries, ought to act 
as a direct check. Those who now 
marry Russian wives do it with their 
eyes open as to the consequences ; and 
as a regard for their own religion does 
not seem to counterbalance ♦he tempta- 
tion of a larger fortune than their Lu- 
theran country wome', can bring, no 
commiseration is due. 

But now adieu to politics — the life 
in the forest under the greenwood tree 
is more to my taste. 
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LETTER THE TWENTIETH. 


Fall and its beauties— The daughters of Fall— The Countess-mother— A gathering of all liations 
— Cuisine — Occupations — Varieties of scenes and languages— The ch&teau — Its various trea- 
sures — Russian Ci irch — In-door beauties and out-door beauties — Count C. and Princess V. — 
Salmon- fishing — Illuminations — Adventurous possagti — Countess Rossi — Armen-Concert at 
Reval—RehearsaU — The Scena from the Freischutz — Return home. 


Who voiild imagine that this good, 
honest, fertile Estonia — tliis stronghold 
of old-fashioned decorum — this formal, 
straight - walked nursery of clip{)ed 
thyme and rosemary — nourishes a pool 
of bitter waters in its centre, a traitor 
within its gates, a canker at its very 
root ? — That in this precise, decorous 
province is reared a pavilion of luxury 
— a private theatre of fashion — a saloon 
of modern manners, owning no bounds 
but the invisible ring-fence of refine- 
ment, w here all is ease, taste, exjxjnse, 
and indulgence — “ all nature and all 
art ?” Fall, the earthly name of this 
enchanted ca.stle, is a residence in 
praise of whose natural beauties and 
artificial decorations cveryliody has ex- 
patiated to me since my domiciliation 
in this province. But accounts of beau- 
tiful scenery are so relative to the mind 
of the describer — so oft have I found 
“ line belle fftable ” the standard of ad- 
miration here, while, on the other hand, 
my own taste, from sundry liberties it 
has taken in discovering beauties where, 
according to established rule and tra- 
dition, none had ever been known to 
exist, is become so very questionable, 
— that politeness on the one side now 
describes without one solitary hope of 
conversion, and politeness on the other 
now listens without one distant vision 
of gratification. But in the case of 
Fall 1 confess the wickedness of un- 
belief, and only wish I were oftener 
so punished. This is one of those fa- 
voured spots where Nature has com- 
pressed every imaginable beauty to- 
gether, fitting them closer than, ab- 
stractedly considered, would be deemed 
pleasing j though, once presented to 


the view, criticism has nothing more 
to say. 

Fall is in the possession of Count B., 
the man who, after the Emperor, wears 
the diadem in Russia. Here he has 
secured to his family a retreat from the 
w orld, or what might be so did not the 
w orld follow them faster than they can 
retreat; — in other words, a summer 
residence, where that most luxurious of 
all luxurious existences — one equally 
commanding the healthy gifts of the 
country and the lively gifts of the 
capital — is as well understood and 
practised as in our own laud. A week 
spent in this charming spot is sufficient 
to make the evidence of the senses 
doubtful. It is not Estonia— -that 's 
quite sure ; it is not Russia — here is no 
disorder; nor France — tliough the 
echoes answer in French numlwrs ; nor 
England — though as like that as any. 
What is it, then ? Where are you ? — 
In beautiful, delicious, unique Fall — 
the garden of Nature — the pot pourri 
of all nations~the quintessence of all 
tastes; where the courtier, the philo- 
sopher, the lover of nature, the votary 
of fashion, the poet, the artist, the man 
of sense, or the man of nonsense, may 
all be happy in their own way. 

Count B. was not unmindful of the 
effect and power of contrast in selecting 
a residence, for miles round which the 
eye is wearied by the monotony of one 
of the dullest and fiattest plains in Es- 
tonia, — where even a river, that foil to 
all dull landscapes, sulks gloomily 
along, spreading itself over marshes it 
cannot beautify, and hiding itself be- 
hind rushes and sedges it cannot hide ; 
tiU, viewing lofty banks rising in the 
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distance, and graceful trees leaning 
pendent to caress it, it gathers its 
forces together, and cuts its M^ay along 
with increasing willingness. And now 
all the beauties of an Alpine scene 
mirror th(*mselves tremblingly on its 
ribbed and rapid surface, and light, 
airy bridges, fit for fairies* feet to cross, 
o’erleap it with their slender span, — 
and groves of blooming orange-trees, 
and every other incense - breathing 
flower, perfume its banks — and, in the 
gladness of his heart, the river-god 
lliiigs himself, in a bound of joy, down 
a Sundering cascade, rounding the 
edges of iK'aked and jagged "ocks in a 
veil of oily tmnsparency, ana hiding 
tlieir blackened bases in clouds of foam. 
Thence, dashing forward in many a 
changing, wreathing circle, its agitated 
fragments reflect for a moment the light 
Italian chateau, or ancient ruin, or 
classic temple, — or repeat in quivering 
lines the white flowing dresses and gay 
uniforms of some wandering group, till, 
gradually abating from its wild career, 
the stream winds heavier along, and, 
steering slower and slower to its final 
fate, quits the landscajK*, of which it 
liad enhanced the every beauty, to 
spend its puny waters on the wide 
breast of the Baltic. From this cas- 
cade, or /a//, the German name for this 
estate is derived ; but the Estonian one 
of Yoala, though less significant, is 
more harmonious. 

There is something in the air of Fall 
which gives beauty to every living thing 
on its surface. Owing to the position 
of the hills, and the vicinity of the sea, 
spring is hero earlier, and autumn 
later, and all vegetation wears a cor- 
respondingly grateful aspect. Not only 
do tlie oak and beech flourish with 
English luxuriance, but trees foreign 
to tliis soil, the chestnut, the sycamore, 
the plane, here abide the ** bitter nip 
of frost;’* while velvet lawns, green 
and fresh as the banks of Thames, en- 
circle the bases of the high BergriichCf 
or mountain-backs, or ridges, whose 
woods, assuming a more arctic nature 
as they stretch upwards, fence in this 
happy valley with a battalion of hardy 
pines. Nor may the beautifying influ- 
ence of a Russian summer sky, which 


may defy comparison with any other 
in the world, be forgotten. 

But w hy do 1 longer suppress what 
is foremost on my lips — why longer 
tamper with the irresistible desire to 
challenge any country, any clime, iukI 
any nurture, to produce fairer flowers 
of another and nobler kind than this 
fitting nursery has reared to throw 
the gauntlet to all the living genera- 
tions in any known or unknown land, 
to outshine in beauty the peerless 
daughters of Fall ? Woman’s admira- 
tion of woman’s beauty is more impar- 
tial than man's, and not less enthusi- 
astic. Never shall I forget the first 
moment when these three exquisite 
creatures stood before me. The eldest, 
tall, straight, and slender as the glisten- 
ing birch-stem on her own mountain- 
side; with skin of wax, and hair of 
gold lighting like an aureole round 
her delicately-formed head; and fea- 
tures and dimples like Hebe ere she 
knew disgrace, and a character of face 
of the highest aristocratic English 
style ; — beautiful, in short, to her fin- 
gers’ ends. And then the second, with 
her scarce nineteen summers, and 
matron-care already slightly resting on 
her marble brow, and yet a face like a 
vestal, with mild, pensive sentiment 
written on every chiselled feature — 
pale as alabaster, with tresses which 
seemed, by the weight of their massive 
coils, to bow down the stooping head 
and languid form. Lhstly, that sweet 
youngest ! as if Nature to make a third 
had joined the other tw o ; with charac- 
ter more decided than her scarce 
ripened charms, and in both distinct 
from her sister beauties — with the mind 
to will, and the power to do ; and a 
natural gift of penetration into others* 
tliougbts, and secrecy over her own, 
lurking behind the loveliest, demurest, 
most transparent mask of tender beauty 
(true daughter of the man who knows 
and heepn all the secrets of Russia), 
whicli, unless a practised reader in 
physiognomy be greatly deceived, will 
make her the most fascinating and 
dangerous of the lovely trio. Of her 
an old diplomatist said — “ Jeune comme 
elle estf Mademoiselle Sophie a d€ja le 
grand art de savoir paroitre ce qu*clle 
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vsut T* — a rich compliment in his coin ; 
and, so long as the calm remains only 
in the exterior, and the warmth all 
within, a very safe one. Alas for those 
which my fancy had hitherto treasured 
as models of female beauty ! fallen are 
your sceptres, broken are your crowns ! 
Not even the gilding of remembrance, 
that natural cosmetic which the mind 
bestows on ulj absent favourites, can 
deck you in colours which may venture 
comparison with those before me. The 
world will see and hear of this lovely 
trefoil, whose charms will probably be 
transplanted to other countries; but 
Fall was their proper setting, and few 
will view them here united again. 

These personal advantages are chiefly 
descended from the Countess-motlier, a 
magnificent woman, with pride and 
pleasantry contending in her counte- 
nance— an Asiatic Mrs, Siddons, and 
still in the zenith of her charms ; but 
the facial bond between mother and 
daughter is more of beauty than like- 
ness. 

Having no sons, the Count has en- 
tailed this residence upon his eldest 
daughter; but in Russia no entailed 
estate may descend to a foreigner, and 
Annette 

“ Loves a kniglit from a far conntrie. 

And her lands she will give for one glance 
of his e’e.’’ 

Fall therefore becomes the inheritance 
of the next sist^ Princess V. 

I arrived at Fall at a fortunate time. 
The last pyrosliaff from Reval had just 
landed a little select colony of high 
life from Petersburg. There were 
princes with historical names, minis- 
ters with political names, and generals 
with military names. There was Count 

, the richard of Russia, who, 

“ damned to wealth, buys disappoint- 
ment at immense expense and the 
far-famed beauty, Madame K., whose 
perverse birth has proved no perver- 
sity to her at all ; and Countess Rossi, 
charming and attractive as in her first 
burst of popularity, accompanied by 
her stately husband : with other beau- 
ties, and other talents and excellencies, 
both moral and titular, and stars flung 
on brave breasts by the Emperor of all 
the Russias,— and others (and oh I how 


far surpassing !) fixed in fair heads by 
the King of all kings. 

For a private house in a remote pro- 
vince on the Baltic, we sat down daily 
to dinner as strange a collection of 
nations as can be imagined. There 
were Russians, Armenians, Germans, 
Italians, French, English. Swiss, and 
Dutch, — to say nothing of the > rious 
subdivisions of Estonian, Livonian, 
Austrian, Prussian, Bavarian,— more 
than I can remember; and last, and 
this time least, our ranks dwindled 
down to a dwarf, who strolled from 
saloon to anteroom just as he pleased. 
This was a memento of the olden time, 
which involuntarily brought with it 
fears of a corresponding barbarity. 
Ignatuschka, however, has at all events 
a happy time of it,^ — is no more of a 
buffoon than a shrewd wit, a talent for 
mimicry, and a due admiration for his 
own tiny proportions may make him, 
and is ioved and cherished by every 
member of the family. So much so, 
indeed, that in sheer gratitude for ^ood 
cheer and kind treatment, he has within 
the last few years, though already forty 
years of age, grown one inch ! When 
all met together, French was the pre- 
vailing tongue; and when the groups 
scattered each relapsed into their own. 
The cuisine was most costly ; the 
groundwork French, with a sprinkling 
of incomprehensible native dishes, 
which I ate by faith only; and, in 
imitation of what here passes for Eng- 
lish, half a sheep or half a calf, which 
had fattened on the milk and honey of 
Fall, was brought in on a trencher by 
two staggering men-servants, while a 
renowned minister rose and bowed with 
mock humility to the steaming comer, 
and the Count, tucking a napkin over 
his stars and cordons, stood up and 
carved the beast, — and, to say the 
truth, had he hacked it with his sword, 
he would have done it as well. 

The disposal of our time was much 
the same as with us in England ;— in 
other words, each did as they wished. 
The Countess bore off a number to 
inspect her brilliant conservatories, 
almost a werst in length, her English 
dairy, &;c. ; and the Count headed a 
party of Dons, to view some important 
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addition to his already forty measured | 
wersts of serpentine paths, and rejoice 
their hearts with a new composition 
that wan to have all the binding qua- 
lities of native English gravel ; whilst 
the young and the pretty sat at their 
embroidery frames in tJie shade of 
cool marble terraces, or loitered round 
graceftil vases, or stooped among flowers 
not fresher nor gayer than they. 

Fall has been in the possession of 
Count B. for about fifteen ^ears ; and 
knowing the former proprietors to be 
as low in taste as high in worth, it 
frequently occurred to me what a bur- 
nishing this jewel had undergone in 
this short space of time. For, true to 
Estonian habits, the old mansion, the 
Countess assured me, was most curi- 
ously placed just where not one beauty 
of the landscape was visible. My host 
and hostess greatly regretted not having 
instituted a visitor’s book at the first 
period of their occupation ; for Fall 
had seen a succession of the noble and 
gifted, whose autographs would have 
been an heir-loom of price to future 
generations, A few years back the 
present Emperor and Empress honoured 
them with a visit, and were as much 
enraptured by the scenery as any of 
their subjects could be, — ^leaving a me- 
mento of their presence to descend to 
the future in a tree planted by each. 
The spades used by the Imperial hands 
are preserved, and inscribed with the 
date and occasion. Each is analogous 
to its wielder — the Empress’s a fairy 
toy, the Emperor’s only to be lifted by 
giant strength. Both the Count and 
Countess B. had lived through events 
of great historical interest : of the 
former more hereafter. The Countess 
had been twice married, having lost 
her first husband at the French inva- 
sion, when her house also was sacrificed 
in the destruction of Moscow. Often, 
in alluding to articles and souvenirs of 
her early youth, she added with a sigh, 
“ They perished in the flames of 
Moscow.’^ 

Altogether, I never remember such 
mingled and peculiar associations as I 
experienced m Fall. Here was one 
country within another — each as dis- 
similar as possible; and our every-day 


life made up of successive scenes of as 
many periods as nations. There were 
the Gothic halls, with every gorgeous 
appurtenance of alcove, stained glass, 
fretted pillar, oak carving, and mosaic 
floor ; and a few old ladies sat in state 
in their high-backed chairs, or a couple 
of gentlemen strutted in the foreground 
in earnest pantomimic discussion. Then 
a prince, or general, hurried across the 
scene, and at the wor^’ “ Tchellovek^* 
or man, equivalent to the ** What, ho 1” 
of stage practice, in rushed two or 
three men-servants from the anteroom ; 
and now and then a messenger, hard- 
ridden, arrived from court with secret 
tidings; and even the manners them- 
selves, from the high rank of the indi- 
viduals, and the occasional familiar 
handling of mighty names and weighty 
matters, though modern enough in 
other respects, wore a Shakspearian 
tone. And then the scene shifted, and 
a roaring water-fall, with Claude-like 
trees, appeared, and vistas of temples, 
crowned by the line of sea, and bright 
flowers or marble lions in front, with 
damsels in white with real roses in 
their hair. Or I stood before a mosque- 
like building with gilded cupola ; and 
a priest with flowing robe and high 
sorcerer’s cap, and streaming hair and 
beard, mounted the steps ; or a Russian 
vassal, with scarlet caftan, and Van- 
dyke physiognomy, or a lowly Esto- 
nian peasant, with sandalled shoon, 
passed by. Or I was in a French bou- 
doir, respiring nothing but modem 
luxury, with couches and curtains, and 
every gewgaw of ingenious idleness. 
The piece concluding most comfort- 
ably with an English bedroom, small, 
unostentatious, and private — every 
thing, even to the Windsor soap on 
the wash-table, recalling those sanc- 
tuaries of home. No wonder, then, 
with French, German, Russian, and 
English alternately sounding around, 
that a simple individual was sometimes 
puzzled to know where the scene really 
lay. 

The chateau of Fall itself is only 
appropriated to reception rooms and to 
the dwelling of the family, and is stored 
with all th(^ mingled gorgeousness of 
Asiatic taste*^ and the more polished art 
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of European civilization. A niagnifi 
cent collection of silver vessels of Ori- 
ental shape and purpose is a conspi- 
cuous object, and among the various 
treasures of art an enamel of Henry the 
Eighth 'with his six wi^^es, magnifi- 
cently set in silver, would he coveted 
by many an English collector. The 
accommodations for visitors consist in 
two houses oil either hand set apart for 
that purpose —’(his being a custom pre- 
valent both in Estonia and Russia. 
One of these houses, both of which 
were completely filled on the present 
occasion, joins on to the Russian church 
— a private edifice for the family, con- 
secrated to St. Elizabeth, in honour of 
the Countess, being dedicated on her 
name’s day. Here every Sunday, and 
on ail occasional fete day, a pope, with 
deacons, choristers, and all their para- 
phernalia, are fetclied from Reval, and 
generally begin their duties with a 
short mass on the Saturday eve. One 
of these I attended. The prohibition 
against silting makes all Greek services 
very exhausting, and many a sincere 
believer in the Ltra, as they particu- 
larly denominate their faith, shifted 
'wearily from one foot to the other 
between the many and fatiguing obei- 
sances which their liturgy requires. 
All the family stood on a carpet before 
the screen wliich conceals the Holy of 
Holies, and behind them the household 
servants came and went, each address- 
ing himself to a particular picture ; 
and, since tlie number is their object, 
performing their genuflexions in double 
quick time. Amongst them I recognised 
my handmaiden hard at work, crossing 
and Iwwing ; while, overbwiking the 
difference of creed in their love of de- 
votion, a few mild Estonian counte- 
nances peeped from the background. 
But “ Je rtviens a mes premiers amours** 
—beside me stood a figure, which once ! 
seen, my eye wandered to no other 
child of clay or graven image around. 
It was Annette — more lovely than ever 
— her faultless face emerging from a 
bower of golden curls — her velvet and 
furs wrapped around her, betraying 
rather than concealing her exquisite 
symmetry ; now folding her slender 
form down, like a fair flower sur- 


charged with dew, till her waxen fore- 
head touched the floor, now slowly 
rearing herself to her full height, and 
gaining new grace from the attitude of 
devotion. Oh I Annette, such an ap- 
parition as thou would, I fear, have 
disturbed my meditations in any place 
of worship ! Whoever wins this bright 
being will own the fairest person, the 
sweetest voice, the blithest step, and 
most cheerful mind that ever blessed 
mortal j and yet “ a creature not too 
fair, or good, for human nature’s daily 
f(X)d.” Happiness is her atmosphere — 
the element in which she exists — 
anxiety seems as little intended for 
that gay temperament, as sentiment for 
that sunny lace ; and I doubt whether 
either would improve with the ad- 
dition. 

Never was poor mortal so taxed 
with an “ emharras de richesses piU 
toresques** as myself. In-door beauties 
and out-door beauties assailed me at 
once, and no sooner had I fixed the 
one than my eyes played truant to the 
other. Beft)re the sketcli of some luxu- 
riant landscape was half completed, I 
found myself sighing with longing 
glances at the group of fair recumbents 
who had cast themselves around me ; 
with ricli flowing and rustling garbs, 
like a picture of Watteau, and minds, 

I fear me, no less in the spirit of his 
times. One lovely evening I shall 
never forget. I sat on one of the 
hanging spider-web bridges which a 
breeze could swing, and which a 
child’s foot agitated too much for my 
pencil ; all supernumerary gazers were 
therefore banished, and only Count C. 
remained, half lying, half sitting, on 
the one hand, and Princess V. on the 
other — he with all the confidence of a 
man long taught in the world, she with 
the double timidity of one who married 
from the school-room : so much so that 
had the whole varied little community 
l)een sifted through, two greater anti- 
podes in character, both to be worthy 
and both to be wise, could hardly have 
been selected. For some time the con- 
versation was not such as to turn my 
attention from the various angles of 
the chS,teau — the precise number of 
arched windows, and the alternate 
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stripes of sunshine and shade on M'ood 
and bank which were gradually being 
transmitted to my paper: when at 
length the discourse fell on coquetry ; 
and to say the least, the woman must 
he deeply engrossed in the act itself 
who does not lend an ear to its dis- 
cussion. I found matters running high. 
The Count, who, with his practised and 
iwlished tongue, and native wit, prides 
himself on sustaining a bad cause bet- 
ter than most a good one, was in full 
strain of elo(iuence extolling the praises 
of coquetry, and lording it unmercifully 
over the little vestal-faced and vestal- 
minded Altesse, whose straightforward 
arguments were twisted to his advan- 
tage as soon as uttered. In ain did 
she searcli her memory and all the fair 
ranks of her native capital for some 
instance of female attractiveness with- 
out this alloy, and in truth Petersburg, 
as I have since known it, was not die 
most promising covert for such a chase ; 
till at length, in despair of a better, she 
exclaimed, ** Par exemple, moi, je ne 
suis pas coquette /” ** V^ous, Princesse I 
noiiy vous etes charmantCy* said the 
courtier; inais vous ties trap froide 
pour etre coquette** ** Pardonnez,** re- 
joined the Princess, roused from her 
natural languor, and with a look which 
belied either his or her own assertion, 
“/a vraie coquette est la plus froide 
creature nu monde** The Count was 
fairly beaten, and laid his arms laugh- 
ing down, but capitulated on second 
thoughts with the stipulation that only 
“ line mc^chante coquetterie ** was repre- 
hensible in either sex. In trifles such 
as this did tliese summer days of re- 
laxation pass over; but trifles are the 
straws thrown on the current of human 
character, and fine lines are as sure to 
read by as coarse. 

One night (for now the period was 
turned which led us slowly and relent- 
lessly to winter's darkness) we were 
suddenly called out to witness the wild 
work of salmon fishing. It was a 
cloudy, moonless night; and issuing 
on the terrace, the dark valley before us 
looked for a moment like the starry 
firmament reversed on earth — every 
bridge, every path, every conspicuous 
object was studded with minute lamps, 


spangling the landscape without illu- 
minating it. The summons, which was 
to the furthest bridge, just where the 
river stealthily seeks the sea, full two 
wersts off*, called some from the piano, 
others from the card-table, and all un- 
expectedly. All was now confusion. 
Mantillas and kasavoikas were snatched 
from the colossal marble vase, where 
each flung her wrapper on entering 
the house, and the old ladies tied snug 
bonnets close under their chins to keep 
out the night air, and young ladies dis- 
posed light handkerchiefs or vclvethoods 
round their blooming faces, with not 
nearly so much caution, but incom- 
parably more effect. In their hurry 
all the garden hats were missing. Now 
began a most disorderly march through 
the orange-scented and lamp-fringed 
paths ; light enough to guide by, and 
yet dark enough to mistake by; and 
many a shoulder was tapped and hand 
touched by those wdio thought they saw 
a wife or sister in their muffled neigh- 
bour — for the mistake could not be 
voluntary ! — while some very respect- 
able bodies plodded on as if the scene 
had been the high road, and the time 
high noon-day, and here a straggler 
ran forward to startle the passers from 
behind some dark tree, and there a 
couple lagged behind, and seemed bent 
on anything but the right of precedence. 
Now, at a momentary pause of the 
buzz of whispering laughter, a bold 
voice loudly exclaimed, “ Point de 
coquetterie, Princesse,* who, nestled 
close beneath her husband's cloak, was 
too confused at the novel charge to re- 
tort with better reason on her dauntless 
antagonist. 

Then at a dark angle, where two 
paths fell together, a group of pretty 
lady's maids, bent on the same errand, 
mingled with our ranks before we had 
recognised the interlopers, or they their 
error ; but “ Honi soit qui mal y pense * 
— their native courtesy articulated itself 
in a few melodious Russian phrases, as 
tliey meekly drew back, and all was 
go(^ humour. But I must except the 
unfortunate richard, who found the 
walk too much, or the excitement too 
little,, for his habits, and returned. 
'^Monsieur s*ennuie partouV* was the 
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low remark of a literary gentleman in 
his suite, and a sadder moral on inordi- 
nate wealth cannot be uttered. I"U be 
bound Ignatuschka is happier. 

The scene brightened as we ap- 
proached the river — the temples were 
illuminated — every tree wore a torch, 
and upon the river plied several boats 
with blazing firebrands for masts, while 
vincouth figures with brandished har- 
poons stood leaning intent over the fire- 
lit streaks and' ripples of the otherwise 
black stream. These Neptuncs were 
only meek Estonians, lighted and shaded 
into an aspect of ferocity, witli their 
wild locks blown about with the wind, 
like the flames of the beacon above 
them, and throwing, as they passed to 
and fro in the boat, their huge shadows 
on the neighbouring banks, like shape- 
less phantoms hovering over the scene. 
We stood, a motley group, on a little 
wooden bridge which reaches zigzag 
from one huge rock to another over the 
stream. Nine fish were soon caught, 
and held aloft on their spikes; luit 
nobody cared for the cruel sport, though 
none regretted the pleasant expedition. 
Returning home, the little lamps began 
to sink in their sockets and wish us 
good night ; and some cynic — not 
Count C. — exclaimed “Zejew wc vant 
pas la vhandelle” but nobody echoed 
him. 

That same night a heavy thunder- 
storm cleared the air, and extinguished 
every lingering lamp; and the next 
morning the cascade presented itself 
before us in swollen magnificence and 
weightier peals— huge stones that the 
day before had emerged bare from the 
stream w'cre now covered, and the zig- 
zag bridge swept over by the torrent. 
But the air was cool and delicious, 
and the waters looked still more so; 
and — te'll it not in hlstonia — the pretty 
Sophie, forgetting her demureness, with 
another who looked no less wild than 
she really was, stripped off shoe and 
stocking, and were already half way 
upon the frail bridge, the water beating 
high against their white ankles, when 
a large party of us emerged in full 
view. Sophie shook her tiny fist at us 
as the rocks echoed to our applauses, 
but speed was impossible to the fright- 
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ened girls. Nor was the passage with- 
out danger ; their footing was slippery, 
and the weight of water as much as 
they could resist, and, slowly labouring 
forward, we saw them set foot on dry 
land with great satisfaction. Gossamer 
pocket handkerchiefs were here appa- 
rently soon wetted through, and a pea- 
sant girl, harefooted like ther^selves, 
knelt down, and, with her pettj ^oat of 
many colours, gently wiped off from 
those tender feet the sand and pebbles 
which her own did not feel ; and then 
crossed the same bridge herself, with 
the addition of a heavy basket on her 
head, without exciting any one’s in- 
terest. 

And now let me revert more parti- 
cularly to one of the fairest ornaments 
both in mind and person which our 
party possesses, whose never-clouded 
name is such favourite property with 
the public as to justify me in naming 
it — 1 mean the Countess Rossi. The 
advaitages which her peculiar experi- 
ence and knowledge' of society have 
afforded her, added to the happiest 
naturcl that ever fell to human portion, 
render her exquisite voice and fcilent, 
both still in undiminished perfection, 
by no means her chief attraction in 
society. Madame Rossi could afford 
to lose her voice to-morrow, and would 
be equally sought. True to her nation, 
she has combined all the Liebensiviir^ 
digkeit of a German with the witchery 
of every other land, Madame Rossi’s 
biography is one of great interest and 
instruction, and it is to be hoped will 
one day appear before the public. It 
is not generally known that she was 
ennobled by the King of Prussia, under 
the title of Mademoiselle de Jiaunstein ; 
and, since absolute will, it seems, can 
bestow tlie past as well as present and 
future, with seven Alinherriif or fore- 
fathers — “ or eight,” said the Countess, 
laughing, “ but I can’t quite remem- 
ber ;” and though never disowning the 
popular name ofSonntag, yet, in respect 
for the donor, her visiting cards when 
she appears in Prussia are always 
printed de Laiinstein. We were 
greatly privileged in the enjoyment of 
her rich and flexible notes in our pri- 
vate circle, and under her auspices an 
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amateur concert was now proposed for 
the benefit of the poor in Reval. In 
this undertaking Countess Rossi and 
Prince V., of whom, if I have not 
spoken before, it is because I value him 
too highly to mention him trivially — 
were the representatives of treble and 
base, beneath whose banners a number 
of amateurs, with and without voices, 
soon ranged themselves. Some oftered 
for music’s sake, and others for fashion’s 
sake ; and parts were eagerly demanded 
by the elite among the bathing guests 
at Reval, as well as by a few practised 
singers belonging to a musical club 
among the nnadeliche, or not noble, 
who unfortunately are the 0 ”ily class in 
Estonia who keep up any interest in 
such pursuits. These formed an ex- 
cellent fond to keep wavering voices 
aright, for most of the fashionables 
thought chorus-singing would come by 
inspiration, and, when we all removed 
to Reval for the final rehearsals, were 
as innocent of tl^ir right parts as M they 
had never seen wem. Madame Rossi, 
liowever, was the conscience as well as 
the organ of all the careless trebles : — 
no half-finished, slurred-over rehearsals 
were permitted. She stepped with 
courtesy and sweet temper from one 
tuneless group to another, bearing the 
right note aloft till all clung securely 
to it, and was never weary of helping 
and hearing. The opening choms was 
**die Hirnmel crzafden die Ehre Gottesy* 
or the well-known ** Heavens are tell- 
ing,” from the Creation ; — Heiizelt, the 
celebrated pianist, whom accident had 
brought to Iteval, a man of exquisite 
finger and most interesting exterior, 
conducting the whole from the piano. 

But these ladies were worse to teach 
than charity-girls. Some of them 
deemed the rehearsals utterly super- 
fluous, others left their parts behind 
them, and others were so inveterately 
in good humour that it was difiicult to 
scold them for being as much out of 
tune. Of one pretty creature with 
more animation in her face than music 
in her soul, whose voice in the Creation 
wandered to forbidden paths, a Russian 
humorist observed, *^Elle chante des 
chases qni n*ont jamais exists, memedans 
la Creation V* 


Altogether these rehearsals were 
merry meetings, and when our own 
bawling was over Madame Rossi went 
through her songs as scrupulously as 
the rest. I shall never forget the im- 
pression she excited one evening. We 
were all united in the great ball-room 
at the Governor’s castle in Reval, which 
was partially illuminated for the occa- 
sion, and, having wound up our last 
noisy “ Firmamenty* we all retreated to 
distant parts of the se’le, leaving the 
Countess to rehearse the celebrated 
Scena from the Freischiitz with the in- 
strumental parts. She was seated in 
the imdst, and completely hidden by 
the figures and desks around her. And 
now arose a strain of melody and ex- 
pression which thrills everj^ nerve to 
recall ; — the interest and pathos creep- 
ing gradually on through every division 
of this most noble and passionate of 
songs, — the gloomy light, — the invisible 
songstress,— all combining to increase 
the cflect, till the feeling became almost 
too intense to bear. And then the horn 
in the distance, and the husky voice of 
suppressed agony whilst doubt pos- 
sessed her soul, chilled the blood in our 
veins, and her final burst, “ Er isCsy Er 
ist*s** was one of agony to her audience. 
Tears, real tears, ran down cheeks both 
fair and rough, who knew not and 
cared not that they were there ; and 
not until the excitement had subsided 
did I feel that my wrist had been 
clenched in so convulsive a grasp by 
my neighbour as to retain marks long 
after tlie siren had ceased. 1 have 
heard Schroder and Malibran, both 
grand and true in this composition, but 
neither searched the depths of its pas- 
sionate tones, and with it the hearts of 
the audience, so completely as the 
matchless Madame Rossi. 

On the evening preceding the concert 
a public rehearsal was held at half 
price, which gave the finishing stroke 
to the choruses; and, as far as the 
principals were concerned, was just as 
attractive as the concert itself. Suffice 
it to say that this latter went off with 
great e'clat, and anybody who may have 
occasion to examine the Petersburg 
Gazettes of the time will find a florid 
account of its success, together with 
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the Eames of all the noble individuals 
concerned therein. It realised 4500 
roubles, which, from the circumstance 
of the crown’s having forgotten to pay 
its yearly donation of 1000 roubles to 
the chief charitable institution, and 
there being a little ill-timed delicacy 
in high quarters as to the policy of a 
reminder, was doubly welcome. 

The Countess was greatly exhausted, 
and languor stole on all the party as 


we returned to Fall, whose woods and 
streams looked fresher than ever. The 
next day I quitted this paradise of 
mingled sweets and returned with un- 
altered zest to my quiet home, and with 
increased enjoyment to that being 
whose smile of beauty and whose voice 
of love had thjt superiority over those 
I had quitted, that my heart d uld 
never find words to describe either the 
one or the other. 
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Autumn scones — Sep; 

Tite b(*anties of aiitiiimi, and the moral 
of its yellow leaves, are seen and felt 
in all eountrit's. Nowhere, however, 

I am inelined to think, can the former 
be so resplendent, or the latter so toueli- 
ing, as in the land where 1 am still a 
sojourner. In our temperatt isle au- 
tumn may be contemplated as the glo- 
rious passing away of the w(dl-matured 
— the radiant death-bed of the ripe in 
years — while here the brilliant colours 
oil eartli and sky are like the hectic 
cheek and kindling eye of some beau- 
tiful being wiiose too hasty devel#pnu‘nt 
lias been but the presage of a premature 
decay, 'rhus it is that the vast plains 
and woods of Estonia are now display- 
ing th(^ most gorgeous colours of their 
palette, ere the w hite brusli of winter 
sweep their beauties from sight, wliile 
the golden anti erinisoii wTeaths of the 
deekluoiis trees, peeping from amongst 
the forests of sober pines, may he com- 
pared to gay lichens sprinkling their 
hues over a cold grey rock, or to a 
transient smile passing over the habitual 
brow of carti. 

But all too hasty is the progress of 
this splendid I'uneral mareli — even now 
its pomp is hidden by gloomy .slanting 
rains, its last tones lost in the howl of 
angry blasts, wliich, us if impatient to 
assume their empire, are rudely strip- 
ping off and trampling down every 
vestige of summer’s short-lived festival, 
while Nature, shorn of her wealth, 
holds out here and there a streamer of 
bright coloiu's, like a bankrupt still 
eager to flaunt in the finery of better 
days. 

This season, as the dismal forerunner 
of that time wliich is to sever me from 
Estonia and all its real and acquired 
bonds of attachment, is doubly autumn 
to me. Whatever ^oii do or see, says 
Dr. Johnson, consciously for the last 
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time, is ever accompa^ded by a feeling 
of regret. How just then the sorrow 
of one who has found a second home 
ill land she now must ipiit ! 

Cow'^ms die a thousand deaths ere the 
dreailcd stroke arrive, and affection, 
which can nciwe itself for every trial 
save that of separation, suffers a thou- 
sand partings ere the final wrench en- 
sue. But where is tlie remedy V The 
heart that deepest feels will also keenest 
anticipate. In occasions of joy, this 
is too often the better part ; — would it 
wore the worst with those of sorrow ! 

It is easy abstractedly to reason upon 
and even to make light of the privileges 
of mere local vicinity — of mere teiupo- 
raiy union — as compared with the ubi- 
quity of affect ion’s thouglits, and the 
perpetuity of the heart’s fidelity. It is 
easy to say that all earthly light must 
have its shadow — that the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to tlie strong 
— that few abide with those w ith wliom 
they for ever would stay : — tliis is all 
very easy, too easy, to say. But what 
do such arguments avail when you 
awake each morning with an undefined 
sense of impending evil — when your 
days are spent as if the sword of Damo- 
cles hung suspended over your head, 
and when each separation for night 
tells you that another day has passed 
away of the few still left ! Where is 
all your firmness when you hear the 
music of a light footstep, or feel tlie 
touch of the gentle hand wliich rouses 
you at once from your reveries of forced 
philosophy, and dissipates all its reso- 
lutions! Or, worst of all, when at 
some sign of approaching sepaiatioii — 
at some allusion to a future to he spent 
apart— you see an e^e, heavy laden, 
turn hastily away, as if to punish itself 
for a weakness which threatens to over- 
set your strengtli ! No— such feelings 
K 
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as tliese admit of no reasoning— the 
conflict is worse than the surrender. 
The aficctions in general may most re- 
quire guidance, but there are seasons 
when they are the best law to them- 
selves, when the wisdom of the world 
is utter foolishness with them. 

How countless are the numbers and 
various the tongues of those who have 
written and sung of that love, evanes- 
cent when favoured, wretched when 
opposed, which binds man and woman ! 
But who has told of the depths of that 
feeling which leads neither to J||^sh- 
ncss nor to shame, which is flRher 
maintained by art nor endangered by 
change — who has traced the course of 
that sweet fountain of poetry which 
flows steadiest on through banks of the 
deadliest prose — the affection which 
unites two sisters! — This is the only 
earthly love whicli has cast out fear — 
which takes nought amiss — loses no 
moments in misunderstanding — which 
knoweth no jealousy save the jealousy 
of the loved one’s sufferings — which 
would sacrifice even her love rather 
than she should need yours — which 
has all the tenderness, the delicacy, the 
sensitiveness of the other passion — all 
its beauty and none of its barbarity ; 
which is always in the honeymoon of 
love's kindness, without the vulgarity 
of love's satiety; which compensates 
where it cannot defend, sympathises 
where it cannot help — * ♦ 

But let this subject pass: it is one 
too sacred for exhibition, too delicate 
for analysis ; — those who know its 
blessings will also understand its pe- 
nalties. 

Nor is this all : the traveller who 
ventures to bide that time when the 
force of old habits and associations can 
no longer impede the entrance of new 
preferences" must prepare for many 
regrets ; for, ere we suspect the deed, 
the heart is found to have thrown out 
numberless slender fibres into the new 
soil around, all painful to divide. When 
1 first entered Estonia, it was with the 
laudable resolve, easier made than 
kept, of investing no feeling, of form- 
ing no friendship in the foreign world 
here opened to me, but of rigidly re- 
stricting all present happiness and 
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uture regret to that one being who I 
.new would furnish both in overflowing 
leasure. But what knows the heart 
ibout systems of policy ! Had the 
social atmosphere been rude, or the 
social elements repelling, it w ould have 
cost the traveller no effort to wrap her 
aantle of reserve close about her ; but 
irhen the sun of kindness shone ccase- 
ess forth, —when every avenue to sus- 
leptibility was besieged with gentle 
courtesies and gratuitous hospitalities 
— what remained hut to throw it off 
and surrender a willing prisoner ? 

Were I to enumerate all those who 
lot only met but sought that stranger 
who came coldly determined not to 
lote, but was not proof to being loved, 
with a kindness as much above her 
deserts as beyond her powers of re- 
quital, it would fill a letter more in- 
teresting to her than any that has 
gone before. Suffice it to say, that 
.hose who were rich in this world's 
;ifts have treated the traveller with a 
limplc and sincere heartiness, without 
whicli all the luxury of their princely 
residences would have attracted no 
feeling save tliat of curiosity; while 
.hose who were out of suits with For- 
.une have welcomed her to humble 
homes, where the utmosvt refinement of 
mind and polish of acquirement have 
furnished a charm money could not 
have bought. 

It is with a heavy heart that 1 prepare 
to bid farewell to Estonia. Its past his- 
tory is now familiar to those who may 
scan these letters, and its future de- 
tinies must be interesting speculation 
to those who would desire to see so 
many fine elements improved to their 
utmost. The tendencies of this pro- 
vince are all markedly German. To 
compel the substitution of Russian 
would be to compel it to retrograde. 
It cannot rebel. All violation, there- 
fore, of those terms by which Russia 
originally made the acquisition of these 
provinces — all interruption of that 
independence of administration and 
lil)erty of action which were the con- 
ditions of tlieir surrender, merely be- 
cause they are unable to enforce them 
— would be as unfair as unwise. 

From the stability of this vast em- 
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pi re the Baltic provinces derive protec- 
tion and peace ; but in their turn they 
hold out a model of simplicity and in- 
tegrity in the administration of justice, 
which, in Russia, cannot be termed 
obsolete, but rather unknown. At the 
same time there is ample space for the 
exercise of obedience and the pride 
of independence ; — ample means for 
giving Caesar the things that are 
Cajsar's, without defrauding or selling 
their own nationality. 

Fairly considered, the position of 
the Estonian noble is one of the hap- 
piest that man can desire. He enjoys 
the privileges of rank and importance 
without its fatigues — the bh sings of 
independence without its responsibi- 
lities. His sphere of usefulness is wide 


— ^his means of existence easy. It 
rests only with himself to unite the 
refinements of education with the 
healthiness of a country gentleman's 
life. He has it infinitely more in his 
power to promote the welfare of his 
little, fertile, favoured province, than 
the Russian government has at present 
inclination to thwart it. 

It is impossible to guarantee the 
maintenance of a nation’s or of a pro- 
vince’s prosperity where there is no 
constitutional pledge for safety ; but as 
thinoB now stand, there is less to be 
fearSt in Estonia from the caprices of 
the crown than from the influence of 
individuals, who do not scruple to 
wrong their countrymen in the futile 
attempt to propitiate power. 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


Russia oonsulered as a stmly—New Year’s E\o--Peeuliar family fitmonslralions — Br <’''p of 
Kisses — Routine of a Petersburg life— Oriental regiments, and Oriental phjsiogiiomy — Fete 
.it the M’lnter P.ib’f'e — Scene from the gallery of the Salle Blanche — Couit costume — Dis^ilay 
of diumoinls— Masked hall at the theatre — The EmiJeror— The Herltier— I'he (iiaml Duke 
Michael — Masked ball at the Salle do Noblesse — L’sea and abuses of maskul balls in Russia. 


• 

Tnis change of jtlace has brought with 
it such a corresponding change of 
outward life, that to continue these 
letters in the same unbroken form 
would be impracticable. Although 
living in the centre of Russian society, 
and exposed at every pore to its influ- 
ences, yet my im()ressi<)ns of those 
characteristics which distinguish it 
from other countries can be gleaned 
only in irregnlar succession, and in 
such only rendered again. Of all the 
states in the world, Russia is at this 
time most particularly tliat which re- 
quires t)ie application of principles 
grounded e([uall}' on the studious know- 
ledge of the })aht and a lucid judgment 
of the future to render that wholeness 
and impartiality of opinion which may 
be comprehensible to others and just 
to her. Those who would fairly judge 
Russia must first strip themselves of 
those habits of thought which, what- 
ever their seeming, are only coincident 
with the age to which they have the 
accident to belong, and go back to 
those raw but stable elements which 
are the sole groundwork for a nation’s 
prosperity, and which, in tlic present 
tiu*moil of hasty and changing opinions, 
have little .chance of being compre- 
licnded and appreciated save by some 
old-fashioned representative of an old- 
fashioiied country, who considers the 
(i, h, r of loyalty and obedience the 
sole basis of any safe knowledge and of 
any solid civilization. 

The two species of writers wdio have 
hitherto made Russia the subject of 
their pens are either the mere tourist, 
who set s and judges as the passing 
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traveller — or those whom public oflice 
or private connection has thrown into 
the highest circles of tlie capital, and 
are thus placed where they may, it is 
true, analyse the froth, hut are far 
from reacliing the substance of the 
nation. No one has hitherto attempted 
the philosophy of this country, than 
M'liich no subject to reflecting and 
generalising minds can be more in- 
teresting ; while those dissertations on 
its political aspect which have appeared 
in our periodicals are so ‘coloured with 
obvious partiality, or with obvious in- 
vective, as rather to deter the reader 
from forming any distinct opinion than 
to give him any premises whereon to 
rest. 

Russia has only two ranks — the 
highest and the lowest ; coiisetpiently 
it exhibits all those rudenesses of social 
life which must be attendant on these 
two extreme positions i.)f power and 
deiwidence. It is vain therefore to 
l(K)k for those qualities which equally 
restrain the one and protect the other, 
and which alone take root in that half- 
way class called forth iii the progress 
of nations equally for the interest of 
both. For in this light it is impossible 
to view the scanty and broken-linked 
portion of Russian society which a san- 
guine and too hasty policy has forced, 
not ijourished, into existence, and w hich 
at present rather acts as the depression 
and not the foundation of that most 
important body denominated the middle 
ranks of a nation. To study the real 
destinies of Russia the philosopher of 
mankind must descend to a class still 
in bondage, and not^ yet ripe for free- 
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doiii, but where the elements of polirieul 
stability and eoiiiinercial energy are 
already glaringly apj)arent. 

As 1 may inehide myself among the 
second elass of Russian travellers above 
mentioned, it is landless to slate that it 
is as little in my power as in my in- 
clination to enter upon subjects re- 
quiring e(jually difl'crcnce of i>osition 
and superiority of capacity, or rather 
no further than as they may be indi- 
rectly connected with the habits of the 
highest circles ; if indeed so fragile a 
key may in any way be applied to the 
j)oude rolls internal machinery of a state 
like Jhissia. 

I ent(;red Petersburg at a S(‘ason 
particularly enlivened by festivities — 
viz., at the end of December (old 
style) ; and my first introduction into 
domestic scenes may be said to liave 
commenced with the eve of New-year’s 
Day. On this occasion every member 
near and remote of a large family con- 
nection, to the number of at Untst fqj'ty, 
assembled in the magnificent apart- 
ments of Count ’s hotel. The 

evening passed away most cheerfully, 
and towards midnight we all paired off 
to supper. Hero every delicacy was 
spread, and champagne poured out 
freely; but as the hour which dis- 
missed the old and installed the new 
year resounded from the great clock 
on the staircase, every one rose, glass 
in hand ; and now commenced a scene 
ill whicli old and young — old men and 
children, young men and maidens — all 
took a share, and which, however 
matter-of-fact to relate, was highly 
amusing to witness. In plain language, 
then, everybody present kissed every- 
body present— one unrelated head, I 
beg to observe, excepted. This cere- 
mony occiqiied some time, since, ac- 
cording to vulgar calculation, not less 
than sixteen hundred kisses were on 
this occasion exchanged. Not hasty, 
piano, shamefaced commissions; but 
fearless, powerful, resounding saluta- 
tions which left no question of the fact 
— more noisy, however, than mis- 
chievous, more loud than deep, — in 
many cases the cheeks of the parties 
being simultaneously presented, and 
tlie kiss lost on the desert air. It was 


very amusing to see the crowd as they 
circulated together — the silence only 
broken by the jingling of glasses and 
the very audible nature of their occu- 
pation. After which evaporation of 
family affection the whole party 
sinned their seats and continued then* 
meal. 

This is the national salute — in uni- 
versal vogue from remote antiquity — 
rather a greeting thaif a caress — derived 
equally from religious feeling and from 
Oriental custom. Fathers and sons 
kiss — old generals Avith rusty mous- 
ta Chios kiss — whole regimen|f kiss. 
The Emperor kisses liis officers. On a 
reviewing day there are almost as 
many kisses as shots exchanged. If a 
Lilliputian corps de cadets have earned 
the Imperial approval, the Imperial 
salute is bestowed upon the head bo} , 
who passes it on with a hearty report 
to his neighbour, he in his turn to the 
next, and so on, till it has been diluted 
through the whole juvenile body. If 
the Emperor reprimand an officer un- 
justly, the sign of restoration to fiivoiir 
as well as the best atonement is — a kiss. 
One of the bridges in Petersburg is to 
this day called die Potzaini A/o.s/, or 
Bridge of Kisses ("not of Sighs], in com- 
memoration of Piiiar the Great, Avho, 
having in a fit of passion unjustly de- 
graded an officer in face of his m hole 
regiment, kissed the poor man in the 
same open way upon the next public 
occasion on this very bridge. 

On a holiday, or juur de fete, the 
young and delicate mistress of a liouse 
will not only kiss all her maid-servants, 
but all her men-servants too; and, as 
1 have mentioned before, if the gentle- 
man venture not above her hand, she 
will stoop and kiss his cheek. As for 
the Russian father of a family, his 
affection knows no bounds ; if he leave 
his cabinet (Vajf 'aires ten times in the 
course of the morning and enter his 
lady’s saloon above, he kisses all his 
family when he enters, and again when 
he leaves the room : sometimes indeed 
so mechanically, that, forgetting whe- 
ther he has done it or not, he goes a 
second round to make all sure. To 
judge also from the number of salutes, 
tlie matrimonial bond in these high 
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circles must be one of uninterrupted 
felicity — a gentleman scarcely enters 
or leaves the room without kissing his 
wife either on forehead, cheek, or 
hand. Remarking upon tliis to a lofty- 
lookiug creature who received these 
connubial demonstrations with rather a 
suspicious sang-froid, she replied, “ Oh ! 

ne veut rien dire — pour moi, ie vou- 
drais lout autant etre battue qu* enwrassee 
— par habitude 

The iiussians have from long prac- 
tice acquired such a facility in this 
respect, that a quick succession of sa- 
lutes i|^iiearly equal in power of intona- 
tion to the clapping of hands. It must 
be very fatiguing ! But now — 

As a surfeit of sweetest things 
The deepest loathing on a nature brings,” 

it may be as well to quit this subject. 

Tlie daily routine of a Russian family 
of this rank is easily complied with. 
Breakfast no visitor is expected to join ; 
the family usually assembling for this 
meal in too deep a neglige' for a stranger 
to witness. By noon the lady of the 
house is seated at her writing-table 
or embroidery-frame. Lunch is not 
served, but each orders a hot cutlet 
as he may feel inclined. Then visitors 
throng in, or the carriage and four 
awaits you, for here wheels are deemed 
the most becoming conveyance for age 
and dignity, although youth and beauty 
are seen gliding through the noiseless 
streets in open sledges. This mixture 
of vehicles, however, cuts up the snow, 
which here, from the severity of the 
frost and the restless traffic, lies in the 
principal street in ridges of fine crys- 
tals — like sand both in colour and 
quality — and is very heavy for tlie 
horses. Dinner is generally at four — 
at least, this is the Imperial hour ; and 
as the Ijnperial movements are all 
rapid, and no one is expected to stay 
after dinner, our host frequently re- 
turns from dining with his Majesty in 
time for his own five o’clock repast, 
which not unseldoin he pronounces the 
better of the two. After dinner the 
more intimate friends of the family 
drop uninvited in, and make up the 
whist-table ; and then some depart for 
the theatre, or later for balls, and so 
the days go round. 


But to return. It was New-year’s 
Day, and, having taken my solitary 
breakfast, I was seated at my occupa- 
tions, when a jingle of spurs was heard 

at my door, and Prince 13 entered 

the room to apprise me that detach- 
ments from the Circassian, Kirghise, 
and other Oriental regiments, pour 
fclicitcr the Count, were below .n full 
uniform. Snatchiug therefore a man- 
tilla from the hands of Sascha, whose 
Reval ideas were rather disturbed by 
the intrusion of a pair of epaulettes in 
my sanctuary, I hastily followed to the 
ante-room of the Count’s cabinet, and 
stood between a file of soldiers drawn 
up in opposite lines. They were armed 
to the teeth — swords, pistols, cutlasses, 
bows, and arrows ; their powder- 
charges ranged six on each breast; 
their uniform red, with a casque of 
chain-mail fitting close round the face 
and descending on the shoulders, with 
numerous other appendages for which 
my European ideas discovered neither 
usd* nor name ; terminating with red 
Turkish slippers pointed upwards — 
altogether a most striking and martial 
dress. 

But if their accoutrements were 
fierce, their looks corresponded. Not 
a blue nor a grey eye — not a soft, 
nor a calm, nor a sleepy look was to 
be discerned, but a row of burning 
black lenses flashed on the stranger 
who had ventured within the range 
of their focus. We erroneously im- 
pute the beauty of languor to the Cir- 
cassian physiognomy. Here there was 
no smothered fire, no veiled beams, 
— every face blazed with a restless 
glow. The features were rc^lar — 
the complexions dark; but this red- 
hot expression defaced all beauty. 
They were all small men — the officers 
taller than the privates, but with the 
same inflammable character of physi- 
ognomy. These latter had acquired 
the French language, and were cour- 
teous and graceful in manner. 

By noon of the same day I was sum- 
moned to accompany my kind hostess 
and her beautiful daughter, who, as 
Dame and Demoiselje d’honneur at- 
tended at the celebration of the New- 
year’s fete at the Winter Palace. There 
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was no military sprctadpy the weather 
being too severe ; for reviews are not 
willingly undertaken if the thermometer 
be below 10*^. The Grande Place be- 
fore the Imperial entrance was thronged 
with carriages and sledges of every de- 
scription, and guarded by troops of sol- 
diers. We entered this superb palace, 
so late a mere burnt-out crust, and, 
leaving my two gorgeously-attired com- 
panions to pursue their way to the Im- 
perial presence, 1 was conducted by 
Prince V., in his glittering chamber- 
lain’s dress, upstairs and through cor- 
ridors, all smelling of recent building 
and fresh paint, and placed by him in 
an advantageous position i ’ the gallery 
above the Salle Blanche — the diost 
magnificent apartment in this most 
magnificent or palaces, and so called 
from its decorations being all in pure 
white relieved only with gilding. 
Eighty feet below me, in miniature 
size, was a splendid ])ageant. Ranged 
along the walls stood a triple row of 
motionless soldiery; on one side, in 
graceful contrast with their stiff lines, 
was congregated a fair bevy of female 
figures, with sweeping trains and gleam- 
ing jewels ; while slim figures of court 
chamberlains, with breast and back 
laden with the richest gold embroidery, 
with white pantaloons and silk stock- 
ings, hurried across the scene — or 
stopped to pay homage to the ladies — 
or loitered to converse with the groups 
of officers in every variety of uniform, 
with stars, orders, and cordons glitter- 
ing about them, who sauntered in the 
centre. Conspicuous among these lat- 
ter was the person of the Grand Duke 
Michael, brother to the Emperor — a 
magnificent figure, with immense length 
of limb and a peculiar curve of outline 
which renders him recognisable at any 
distance, among hundreds in the same 
uniform, and who was seen pacing 
slowly backwards and forwards on the 
marble-like parquete, and bending fierce 
looks on the soldiery. 

Nor was the scene above without its 
attractions and peculiarities, for many 
distinguished-looking individuals were 
leaning over the same railings with 
myself — among them an Ingrelian 
princess, a middle-aged woman of un- 


common beauty, with commanding fea- 
tures and long languishing eyes, and a 
peculiar high head-dress, fiowing veil, 
and a profusion of jewels. And at the 
upper end, apart from all, sat in a soli- 
tary chair the Grand Duchess Olga, 
second daughter of the Emperor, a 
most beautiful girl of sixteen, just re- 
stored from a dangerous fever, the 
traces of which were visible in the 
exquisite delicacy of her complexion, 
and in the light gi:d-like cap worn to 
hide the absence of those tresses which 
had been sacrificed to her illness. She 
was attended by her preceptress, Ma- 
dame Baranoff. 

But now the drums beat, the trum- 
pets sounded, and every eye turned 
below. A cortege was seen advancing 
through the open entrance, and the 
Commandant Sakachefsky, ri‘aring his 
full length and corpulent person, put 
himself with drawn sword at their 
head. A. line of military passed ; then 
a body of chamberlains, — when the 
band broke into the soul-stirring na- 
tional hymn “ Boje Zara chrani ” — the 
troops presented arms, and a noble 
figure was seen advancing. 

This was the Emperor — the plainest 
dressed, but the most magnificent figure 
present, wanting no outward token to 
declare the majesty of his presence. 
He passed slowly on, accommodating 
his manly movements to the short, feeble 
steps of the Empress, who, arrayed in 
a blaze of jewels, dragged a heavy 
train of orange-coloured velvet after 
her, and seemed hardly able to support 
her own weight. To the Imperial pair 
succeeded the Naslednik, or Heritier^ 
the slender prototype of liis father’s 
grand proportions, — with the Grand 
Duke Michael, and the youngest son 
of the Imperial house. Portly ladies 
and graceful maids of honour, with 
grey-haired generals, were seen in 
glistening train behind. But tlie eye 
followed that commanding figure and 
lofty brow, towering above every other, 
till it vanished beneath the portals 
leading to the chapel. And now en- 
sued all the disorderly rear of a pro- 
cession — tardy maids of honour and 
flirting officers, who came helter-skelter 
along, talking and laughing with a free* 
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dom proportioned to their distiince fniin 
the Imperial pair — till tlie doorjj closed 
on them also, and the immovable mi- 
litary Mxn’c left to thank tlie frods that 
the (iraud Duke’s eyes were otherwise 
employed. 

And now my kind chamberlain again 
appeared; and, in order to avoid an 
apartment where the Oand Diicliesses 
were stationed, Ave made the circuit of 
the palace, up stairs and down stairs — 
a walk which occupied more than ten 
minutes — and returned to within a 
sliort distance of my former position, 
to a w'indow overlooking the chapel. 
Here stood the Avhole cortege thickly 
compressed together —one blaze of dia- 
monds, stars, and epaulettes; while in 
advance of the rest was the Imperial 
famil} ; the Empress, on account of her 
ill healtli, alone seated ; the Emperor 
on her right, motionless as a statue; 
the Naslednik on her left, shifting from 
one long limb to the other — all cross- 
ing themselves and bowing at intervals. 
I'he service lasted two hours, varied 
only by the delicious resj)oiises of the 
court choristers. It was performed by 
the metropolitan and two other digni- 
taries of high rank, in high Avizard 
caps, and goi’geous mystic robes, who 
looked like the priests of Isis, or any 
other th{‘atrical representation of sacer- 
dotal dignity. After this the procession 
returned as it came. 

7’he Empress detained the ladies for 
chocolate and refreshments; and the 
Countess and her daugliter returned 
home perfectly exhausted Avith the du- 
ties of the day. 

The c(uirt costume is both magnifi- 
cent and becoming. It has been intro- 
duced in the present reign, and consists 
of a white satin dress fastened up tlie 
front Avith gold buttons, and richly 
embroidered in gold with a graceful 
Grecian pattern. Over this is a velvet 
robe, green f'or the Dames d’honiieur, 
crimson for the Demoiselles, with long 
hanging sleeves, and descending in an 
ample train worked all rouiul Avith a 
gorgeous scroll of wheat-ears in gold. 
The head-dress agrees in shape with 
the common national costume— being 
^ what is termed a pavoinik^ a fan-shaped 
machine - orange velvet for the Dames 
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d’honiieiir, and any dark colour they 
please for the Demoiselles, — closed at 
the back of the liead for the former, 
and open for the latter, Avitli a long 
blond veil attached, which fiows half- 
way down the dress. This pavui/itk is 
laden with as many dianionds as it cun 
carry; and as the Empress’s r'jcollec- 
tions of toilrttc arc excessivei; tena- 
cious, care is taken to appear every time 
in a new device, and to vary the fi>rni 
and position of the diamonds, A\diich, to 
compare things vile Avith things j)re- 
cious, all unhook for this purpose likt* the 
cut ciystjils of a chandelier. The neck 
and arms are also adorned with cor- 
responding brilliancy. 

’rtic display of diamonds here is im- 
mense. KA'cry woman of rank lias a 
glass case, or a succession of glass cases, 
like those on a jeweller’s counter, where 
her jewels are spread out on purple 
veh’et, under lock and key, in her OAvn 
bedroom : and as it is here that she 
often receives her inorniiig guests, for 
nothing is seen of sleeping or dressing 
apjiaratus save the superb mirror's and 
a gorgeous sereen, her v.aMlth of bril- 
liants and other jcAvcls is displayed to 
advantage. Here also, in the jewel- 
case of the high-born matron, lies the 
miniature of the Empress, ornamented 
Avitli brilliants, the insignia of the Dame 
d’honneur. Likewise, with those A/lro 
are so honoured, the Order of St. Ca- 
therine, no less resplendent Avith dia- 
monds ; while in the young ladies’ dis- 
play, side by side with necklaces and 
bracelets, may generally bo found the 
rhiflrcy or initial of the Empress, an A. 
in diamonds, which denotes the De- 
moiselle d’honneiir. The nnmher of 
these latter is at this time about a him- 
dred and fifty. 

On the ()th of January, O.S., the fete 
of the three kings, this court ceremony 
was renewed, with the addition of a 
procession of priests. After which the 
Emperor proceeded to bless tlie Avaters 
of the Neva, which are sup]>oscd to bo 
giftetl with supernatural virtues; on 
which occasion himself and everybody 
present is bareheaded. The severity 
of the Aveather 'and the amount of the 
crowd forbade any attempt to witness 
this. national ceremony. 
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I was now bocomiiii;' impatient for a 
nearer view of that awful personaere 
whom all united in deserihing as “ Ic 
plus h(d /loninir <ju'an puissc s'iuuitfintry' 
and who, whether seen from the dimi- 
nisliiiifi’ heights of the Salle 1 ’.lanehe, — 
or dashing along, his white feathers 
streaming, and muilled in his military 
cloak in his solitary sledge with one 
horse, — or striding with powerful steps, 
utterly unattended, in the dusk of the 
early evening, the wdiole length of the 
Nevski, wore a halo of majesty it was 
impossible to overlook. j\n opportu- 
nity for a closer view soon presented 
itself. 

It was Sunday ; and, ah r att(‘nding 
morning service at the English (Ihurch 
— the more imj)ressive from long pri- 
vation of its privileges, — 1 was driving, 
twelve hours later, viz. at midnight, 
with Princess P. and (knuitess L., to a 
very dilferent resort — namely, to the 
great theatre, where, after the dra- 
matic perf(jrmances, masquerades are 
held once or twice a-week before Lent, 
''riiese are frequented by a mixed pub- 
lic, the Salle de Noblesse being re- 
served for the disguise of the indivi- 
duals (la Id plus haute rolee : these latter 
therefore on occasions like this take a 
box on a level with the floor of the 
theatre, which extends on these nights 
over the whole of the parterre, and thus 
participate wdthout actually mixing in 
the scene. 

The coup d’mil on entering the box 
was very striking. A multitude of 
several hundreds was gathered together 
in the theatre’s vast oblong ; the women 
alone masked, and almost without ex- 
ception in black dress and domino; the 
men, and those chiefly military, with 
covered heads and no token of the oe- 
ctision save in a black scarf, as sign of 
domino, upon their left arm — their 
white plumes and gay uniforms con- 
trasting vividly with the black-faced 
and draped figures around them; all 
circulating stealthily to and fro; no 
music, no dancing, no object apparent 
but gesticulation, whisper, mystery, 
and intrigue. 

Here a knot of witch-like figures, as 
if intent on mischief, stood muttering 
in low tones together. There a slight 


mask trij)ped up to a stately grave ge- 
neral, tapped his shoulder, and, passing 
her arm into his, bore liim <df with 
.significant nods. In front of us a 
couple of these sibyls, with bright e}es 
gleaming through their gloomy mas-ks, 
attacked a young officer in high, squeak- 
ing, counterfeit tones, laughing and 
Jeering, while the good man looked be- 
wildered from the one to tlu* other, 
and seemed to say, “,Hom" hapjoy couhl 
I be with either !’* And farther, apait 
from the throng, sat on a low step a 
solitary mask, wlio shook lu*r head so- 
lemnly at all who approached, as if 
awaiting some expected priy ; — while, 
half-timid, half-C()(|uette, a light figure 
whispered some w'ords in a gentleman’s 
ear, and then, retreating before his 
eager pursuit, plunged into the crowd, 
ami was lost to his recognition among 
the hundreds of similar disguises. 

The Heritier, the Grand Duke Mi- 
chael, the Duke de Leuchtenberg, were 
all seen passing in tuni — each led about 
by a wdtispering mask — “A/ut.s* o/} est 
clone VEmpereur r* n\ij est pas en- 
core,*" was the answer ; but scarce w as 
this uttered when a towering plume 
moved, the crowd fell back, and en- 
framed in a vacant space stood a figure 
to which there is no second|in h’ussia, 
if in the world itself ; — a figure of the 
grandest beauty, expression, dimension, 
and carriage, uniting all the majesties 
and graces of all the Heathen god.s — the 
little god of love alone perhaps excepted 
— on its ample and symmetrical pro- 
portions. Had this nobility of person 
belonged to a common Moiufik instead 
of to the Autocrat of all the Kussias, 
the admiration could not have been 
less, nor scarcely the feeling of moral 
awe. It was not the monarcli who was 
so magnificent a man, but the man who 
w as so truly imperial. He stood awhile 
silent and haughty, as if disdaining all 
the vanity and levity around him, 
when, perceiving my two distinguished 
companions, he strode grandly towards 
our box, and, just lifting his plumes 
with a lofty bow, stooped and kissed 
the prince.ss’s liand, who in return im- 
printed a kiss on the Imperial cheek ; 
and then leaning against the pillar re- 
mained in conversation. 
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The person of the Emperor is that of ^ 
a colossal man, in the full prime of life > 
and health; forty-two years of age, 
about six feet two inches high, and well 
filled out, without any approach to cor- 
pulency — the head magnificently car- 
ried, a splendid breadth of shoulder and 
chest, great length and symmetry of 
limb, with finely formed hands and 
feet, llis face is strictly Grecian — 
forehead and nose in one grand line ; 
the eyes finely lined, large, open and 
blue, with a calmness, a coldness, a 
freezing dignity, which can equally 
quell an insurrection, daunt an assassin, 
or paralyse a petitioner; the mouth 
regular, teeth fine, chin prominent, 
with dark moustache and small whis- 
ker ; but not a sympathy on his face ! 
His mouth sometimes smiled, his eyes 
never. There was that in his look 
which no monarch’s subject could meet. 
His eye seeks every one’s gaze, but 
none can confront his. 

After a few minutes his curiosity, 
the unfailing attribute of a crowned 
head, dictated the words, “ Alfo eta ? ” 
— “ Who is that ?” — and being satisfied 
— for he remarks every strange face 
that enters his capital — he continued 
alternately in Russian and French 
commeuti^ upon the scene. 

“ IWsome ne m'intri<jtic ce soir” he 
said: “je nesaispas cequefai fait pour 
perdre ma re'pnlation, mais on ne vent 
pas de moiJ’ As he stood various masks 
approached, but, cither from excess of 
embarrassment or from lack of wit, 
after rousing the lion, found nothing to 
say. At length a couple approached 
and stood irresolute, each motioning 
the otlier to speak. *^T)onnez-fnoi la 
niaifiy' said a low trembling voice. He 
stretched out his noble hand : “ et voila 
Vantre pour nous,** extending the other 
to her companion ; and on they passed, 
probably never to forget the mighty 
hand that had clasped theirs. Mean- 
while the hhnperor carefully scanned 
the crowd, and owned himself in search 
of a mask who had attacked him on 
his first entrance. ** (^uand je Vaurai 
trouv^yje voHS lameneraif and so say- 
ing he left us. 

I watched his figure, which, as if 
surrou.nded with an invisible barrier, 


l)ore a vacant space about it through 
the thickest of the press. In a short 
Ame a little mask stepped boldly up to 
iiim, and, reaching upwards to her ut- 
most stretch, hung herself fearlessly 
upon that arm which wields the desti- 
nies of the seventh part of the known 
w'orld. He threw a look to onr box, 
as if to say “ I have found her, ’’ and 
off they went together. In five minutes 
they passed again, and his Majesty made 
some effort to draw her to our box, but 
the little black sylph resisted, pulling 
in a contrary direction at his lofty 
shoulder with all her strength; on 
which he called out, “ Elle ne vent pas 
que je ni'approche de vous ; ellc dit que 
je suis trap mauuaise soci(ft(f** Upon 
the second round, however, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing his rebellious sub- 
ject nearer ; when, recognising his ma- 
noeuvre, she plucked her arm away, 
gave him a smart slap on the wrist, 
and, saying “ Va t'eii, je ne veux plus 
de toif ran into the crowd. The Em- 
peror, they assured me, was in an un- 
usual g(K>d temper this evening. — I 
think there can be no doubt of it 

The Ileritier now also took his sta- 
tion at our pillar. He inherits his 
father’s majestic person and somewhat 
of the regularity of his face, but with 
the utter absence of the Emperor’s un- 
sympathising grandeur. On the con- 
trary, the son has a face of much sen- 
timent and feeling ; the lips full, — the 
eyelids pensive — more of kindness than 
of character in his expression. 

To him succeeded the Grand Duke 
Michael, wiping the heat from his fore- 
head. A fine, bravo style of face, with 
somewhat ferocious moustaches, — a ter- 
restrial likeness of the Emperor — 
earthly passions written on his high 
brow, but none of Jove’s thunderbolts. 

After this the Emperor’s arm no 
longer remained vacant, being occupied 
by a succession of masks, who by turns 
amused, flattered, or enlightened the 
Imperial ear. In like manner were 
his Highness the Prince Volkonski, 
Miiiistre de la Cour — Count Benken- 
dorft’. Chef de la Gendarmerie, de la 
Haute Police, et de la Police Secrete — 
Count Tchernitcheff’, Ministre de la 
Guerre — and other high state and mill- 
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tary officers, engaged ; their attendance i 
at masked balls being a part of their i 
service. 

This 'Was my first introduction to 
such scenes ; tlie second took place in 
the Salle de Noblesse, recently erected 
for public entertainments, and now 
considered the finest in Europe. The 
Salle itself is surrounded by a colon- 
nade, twenty feet wide, of white marble 
pillars in couples supporting a gallery, 
ascended by a winding staircase at each 
corner. 'Fhe vast arena for dancing is 
several feet lower tlian this colonnade, 
and entered thence by six different 
Rights of noble steps. O’ the exact 
dimensions I can give no measurement, 
save that seventy-live magnificent chan- 
deliers were by no means crowded in 
position, or overpowering in light. 
Attached to this grand apartment are 
other rooms fitted up with every lux- 
ury, and forming a circular suite, open- 
ing at each end into the colonnade I 
have described. 

Here a repetition of the same half- 
glittering, Mf-sable scene was pre- 
sented, but multiplied in number, for 
no less than two thousand seven hun- 
dred individuals, in and out of miisks, 
were gathered together in the centre 
space, or circulating round the colon- 
nade, or seated in the gallery aloft, or 
scattered through the suite of smaller 
rooms. 

How in this wilderness of space and 
perplexity of crowd, where, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, a couple once sepa- 
rated had little chance of meeting again 
the same evening — how in this dazzling, 
shifting, confusing turmoil, among hun- 
dreds and thousands shrouded to the 
same form and colour — each solitary 
mask contrived to rejoin the party with 
whom she entered, was perhaps more a 
matter of anxiety to my mind than it 
was to theirs. The only way for these 
scattered particles to reunite is to fix 
upon some trysting-place — beneath the 
orchestra, or at the fourth pillar on the 
I right hand, or on the sofa nearest the 
left, where, when tired with a solitary 
prowl after some object of her search} 
or weary with jiarading on the arm of 
some unknown individual, — who either 
proves impenetrably dull to her harm- 


less sallies, or jumps to conclusions 
never intended, or indulges in innuen- 
does rather too plain of his own, — the 
weary miusk may take refuge with some 
chance of finding a sister figure, who, 
led there by the same errand, imme- 
diately responds to her cautious watch- 
word. 

The only security on these occasions 
for your own enjoyment, or at any rate 
comfort, and for the entertainment 
which the assumption of this incognito 
promises to others, is to recognise the 
full advantages of your disguise— to 
forget your identity, and remember only 
your privileges — to bear in mind that 
when you assumed the mask you threw 
off all social responsibilities — to observe 
no ceremony — respect no person — to be 
flippant, contradictory, pert, and per- 
sonal without fear of consequences — 
and in short to say little behind your 
mask that you would utter without it. 
As a pretty, witty, good-for-nothing 
little intrujuanie of the higher circles 
said to a timid novice on her first dehut 
in this disguise, “ Souvenez-tmus cw, 7na 
chtrCf on n'a pas hesoin iVun masque pour 
precher des sermons.'* 

The general plan with the ladies of 
rank on these occasions is to acquire, 
by direct or indirect channels, some 
private infi>rmation, some trivial anec- 
dote of the every-day life or secret 
doings of the individual whom they in- 
tend, as the term is, to “ intriguer ^* — to 
surprise him with the knowledge of 
some present he has made, or some let- 
ter he has sent, and which he consi- 
dered unknown to all but tlie receiver — 
or to repeat verbatim some sentence 
which he supposes no one could have 
overheard *, and by making the most of 
a little information to make him sup- 
pose them possessed of much more, and 
finally to heighten his perplexity by 
mystifying every avenue to their own 
identity j 

For instance : Count is the se- 
cret adorer of Madame , or fancies 

himself such. He gives her magnifi- 
cent presents ; and among the rest — the 
lady having pretty feet — he takes it 
into his head, with a lover’s or a Rus- 
sian’s caprice, to surprise her with a 
foot-bath of the most delicate porcelain, 
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which he orders at the celebrated Ma- 
yiisin Anylais in St. Petersburg:. Well, 
at the next masked ball, a little brisk 
mask “ s’rmpare dc son bras,'’ and, after 
the first conventional impertinences of 
the place, she hang:s her little black 
head sentimentally on one side, heaves 
a sigh, and exclaims, “ Ah ! quo. Ma- 
dame doit iire heiireusc ! Qne don- 

nerais-jcy mni, pour avoir lui (jenlil peLil 
bain de pied en p ree/aine! J’ai aussi 
de jolis petils pieds, n’est-ce pas i” — and 
with that she holds up a fairy foot, 
dressed in black slice and stocking, 
with a coquettish gesture. “ Diable!” 
tliinks the Count: if she knows all 
about this foot-bath, of course she is 
also in the secret about the diamond 
bracelet, and the embroidered mantilla, 
and the Pensa shawl, and the letters I 
have written — “ qui sail !” and, if the 
lady understand her metier, she pro- 
bably contrives, by pursuing some right 
hit, or mystifying some wrong one, to 
elicit exactly that which he most in- 
tended to conceal : when, having spent 
all her store, or finding him in turn 
touching upon dangerous ground, she 
turns off with “ Mille rernercimens pour 
tes informations, lout le monde m’a dit 
que tu (%iis bite — a present nien voila 
convaincue:” — and these last words, 
pronounced in a louder tone, raise a 
laugh in the crowd around, who in this 
light, empty place, where sauciness is 
considered the only cleverness, and per- 
sonality the best wit, are thankful for 
the smallest crumbs of amusement that 
may be thrown to them. 

On this account it is that any lady's 
maid, or milliner’s apprentice, or enutu- 
riere, who, admitted with her basket of 
new' dresses into the private boudoir of 
the highest ladies in the land, sees more 
behind tfie scenes than her superiors— 
is noticed for her pretty l(X)ks by le 
mari, or I’ami — hears familiarities of 
dialogue which her presence noways 
restrains — and, if intent on this object, 
contrives to glean from the servants any 
jftirther information she may want; — 
on this account it is that this class of 
persons, who frequently speak two or 
three languages correctly, and are not 
encumbered with that delicacy and 
timidity which restrains the really mo- 


dest or the real gentlewoman, are gene- 
rally most sncci'ssful in perplexing the 
wits and pi([uing the curiosity of the 
gentlemen. At the Salle de A'oblesbe 
none who are not noble may find ac- 
cess ; but in the latitudinarian nobility 
of Russia, and the transferability of a 
mask, this law is frequently e-ided— 
and at the theatre these grisetles always 
])lay a conspicuous part. 

The Emperor, v/hen a mask has 
pleased his fancy, never rests till he 
has discovered her real name, and sets 
his secret police upon the scent with as 
much zest as after a political offender. 
'I'he mask whom w'o had observed at 
the theatre on such familiar terms with 
him was recognised a few days after to 
Im? a little modiste from the most fashion- 
able milliner’s in Petersburg, whose 
freipient errands to the Em})ress had 
furnished her with a few grapliic 
touches of the Imperial character. 

But to return to the ladies of the 
highest society wdio make use of this 
disguise for mere purposes of raillery 
and g(X)d-naturcd mischief, ’rhis is 
the best aspect under which the levity 
of a masked ball can be considered, 
and to enact this wdth success or im- 
punity re(piires an intimate knowledge 
of society, a perfect mastery of theeur- 
rent languages, and, not least, a toler- 
able practice in the humours of a 
mascpieradc. Even without the first 
qualification, however, a mask may 
have some chance of success, for V es- 
prit d’ intrigue inherent more or less in 
every woman, and Vesprit de vanittf 
inherent more or less in every man, 
contrive to give both means and sub- 
ject for that saucy banter which is the 
groundwork of a mask’s popularity. 

But this, I repeat, is the best aspect 
of these Russian masked balls. I leave 
it to the astuteness of others to conclude 
the uses and abuses which must ensue 
from this temporary and utter freedom 
in a sex whose chief charm consists in 
seeking and needing protection. More 
especially in a country where society a 
is placed under the utmost external 
festraint — where even the common 
courtesies of good breeding are viewed 
with suspicious eyes, — where a young 
man can hardly converse with a young 
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woman without laying her open to 
censure ; and a M onian is not free to 
indulge lier h)ve of admiration, or a 
man to approach her with the same, 
till such time as both the one and the 
other ought to cease, yi/., till she is 
married. 1 do not exaggerate when I 
.say that tvvo-tliirds of the masks in this 
Liberty Hall v.-ere married women, 
whose huslninds knew not or cared not 
whether tliey wc*re there. 

At the same time, in a country where 
unlbrtunately neither promotion, nor 
justice, nor redress, generally speakkg, 
are to ])e had without interest, tliis 
means of directly reaching the Imperial 
ear, or tliat of the eliief otii' *rs of the 
state— of pres(Mitinga living anonymous 
letter — of dropping information which 
they are bound, if not to favour, at all 
events rot to take amiss — is immensely 
re.soi’ted to. The Emperor has been 
known to remonstrate loudly at being 
annoyed with business or complaint in 
these few Iiours of relaxation ; but this 
is rather to he attributed to the awk- 
wardness or embarrassment of the poor 
petitioner, wlio, feeling the welfare of 
a father or brother, or of a whole 
family, hanging upon the force of her 
slender words, — addressing for the first 
time the awful individual whose word 
makes and unmakes a lavv, — and 
ashamed perhaps of the di.sguise to 
which she has been compelled, can 
neither command the calmness nor 


adroitness necessary to smooth the way 
for her blunter petition. 

On the other haiul, where the com- 
plainant, by a happy address or a well- 
timed flattery, has disposed the Im- 
perial palate for tlui reception of more 
sober truths, her case has been listened 
to wdth humanity, and met by redress. 
More than once the Kmi)er()r was ob- 
served engaged with a mask in con- 
versation which had evidently digressed 
from levity into a mv)re .serious strain, 
and was overheard to thank tlie mask 
for her information and promise tlie 
subject his attention. 

Ill consetjucnce of the taste which 
his Majesty has of late years evinced 
for this species of amusement, the 
masked halls have greatly increased 
in number and ri'sort. Previous to 
being incapacitated by bad health the 
Empress also e(iually partook of them, 
and it is said greatly enjoyed being 
addressed witli the same familiarity as 
any of her subjects. Her Majesty has 
even been the cause of severe terrors 
to many an unfortunate individual, 
who, new to the scene, or not recog- 
nising by filial instinct the maternal 
anil which pressed his, has either him- 
self indulged in too much licence of 
speech, or given tlie Imperial mask to 
understand that he found lid’s devoid 
of interest. 

But let us quit these scenes — at best, 
a masquerade is a bad place. 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


Chief houses of reception in St. Petersburg — Freedom of the Imperial family — llestraint of the 
suhji'ct— Absence of etiquette— Hall ut Prince Y.’s— Hall at Countess L.’s—Heanties of the 
liigh circles— Hall ^*t Madame L.*a — General as{>ect of manners and morals— Diess — Servants 
— The Grand Duchess Helen. 


After this lengthened comment upon 
tiie high Russian society as seen be- 
neath the black cloud of a mask, it 
now follows to describe it^ usual face 
stripped of all disguise, save that which 
every individual assumes more or less 
on (putting his own circle. At this 
time all the noble and wealthy houses 
in Petersburg are vying with one an- 
other in the numl)er and splendour of 
their entertainments — endeavouring to 
compress as much pleasure as jiossible 
into tlie few remaining weeks before 
Lent, when balls, theatres, and masque- 
rades are denied them, and their only 
passetems reduced to soiriics, concert^ 
and tableaux. 

The principal families whose wealth 
enables them to maintain this rate of 
expenditure in this most expensive of 
all capitals are those of Prince Youssou- 
poff, Count Cheremeteff, Count Wo- 
ronzoff Daschkotf, Count Strogonoff, 
Count Laval, Countess llazumoifski. 
General Sukasaiinet, M. Lazareff, &c., 
&c., whose entertainments are con- 
ducted on a scale of luxury, which, in 
this extreme, it is confined to a Russian 
capital to display. The passion for 
entertainment and show is inherent in 
a Russian breast. However husband 
and wife may differ on other points, 
they are sure to agree in a feeling 
which is mingled of equal parts — hos- 
pitality and vanity. Entertainments, 
cq^uipages, toilette^ — whatever apper- 
tains to show, is here found in perfec- 
tion ; and if you look from the window 
• at the peasant- woman trudging past in 
her red and yellow, or catch sight of 
the gilded spire or cupola towering 
above the snow roofs, all tells of the 
same predominant disposition. 


(Phe Emperor, who, as Grand Duke 
Nicholas, was noted for the simplicity 
of his tastes, and could hardly be in- 
duced to enter a place of amusement, 
now resorts to them with an increasing 
pleasure from which some augur no 
auspicious result ; — frc(pients the houses 
of liis nobility and generals, who would 
spend to their last kopeck, and often 
go beyond it, to entertain him suitably 
— while the Empress’s love of amuse- 
ment and dress, besides inoculating her 
august spouse, has fixed a stauda^ for 
merit, and exacted a rate of expendi- 
ture, which, to say the least, was not 
required to stimulate the already too- 
expensively disposed Russian. 

For instance : a splendid dejeuner, 
which is to turn winter into summer, 
and Russia into Arcadia, is arranged to 
be given by one of the first families in 
St. Petersburg. One of the generals in 
closest attendance upon the Emperor’s 
person is commissioned to intercede for 
the honour of his Majesty’s presence, 
and obtains a gracious assent. When 
the day comes, however, and money is 
wanted, Baron Stieglitz, the great 
banker, shows how far the wrong page 
of the account-book has been encroached 
upon, and refuses the necessary ad- 
vances. What is to be done ? Money 
must be had. — You can’t put off a 
monarch till a more convenient season 
(though we, thoughtless mortals, will 
put off a weightier monarch than he) 
— you can’t “tie up your knocker, 
say you are sick, you are dead,” — 
when the Emperor and Empress of all 
the Russias are expected. The neces- 
sary sum — and in a country where 
Nature gives nothing, the expense of 
such an entertainment is enormous — ^is 
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tliereforc boi'iov/od in haste, ami at a 
usurious interest - for fifty per cent, is 
demanded and accepted on such exi» 
^eiicies— while ail thoughts of future 
iiiconveiiienee are drowned in the flat- 
tering honours of the day : “ JJEm- 
pireiir etait ires content^** or “ IJ Im~ 
peratrice a heaiicoup danse** is sufficient 
atonement. 

But if you examine a little closer, 
and ask a few troublesome questions, 
it will be found that even this deaiij^- 
purchased honour is not productive of 
the pleasure that might be supposed. 
Wherever the Imperial family appear, 
however great their affabdity, however 
sincere and obvious the^r desire to 
please and be pleased, the mere fact 
of their presence throws a restraint, a 
gcnCf over the whole assembly, who are 
depressed rather than exhilarated by 
the cold gaze of the Imperial eye, and 
who feel that the whole attention of 
their hosts is concentred on one object. 

The young military are in appre- 
hension lest their uniform should not 
be found in strict accordance, to the 
shape of a button or the len^h of a 
spur, with the latest regulation; — the 
young ladies, and equally their cha- 
perons, are in anxiety lest any awk- 
wardness of dress or manner should 
incur the censure, however pleasantly 
expressed, of her to whom all adjudge 
tlie purest taste in toilette and tournure ; 
— while the host and hostess suffer real 
fear lest any unbecoming speech or in- 
cident should transpire to render tlie 
recollection of their hospitalities ob- 
noxious to their illustrious guests. 

The anxiety attendant on the recep- 
tion of any monarch by his subject 
must at all times be proportioned to 
the honour, but here the total absence 
of all etiquette multiplies the difficulty 
an hundred-fold ; for it must be re- 
membered that the more limited the 
monarch, the more absolute the eti- 
quette, and vice versa. In Russia, 
therefore, where the Zar is “/a loi 
vivante ** — the constitution in person — 
no etiquette can exist, or rather only 
such as he pleases for the time being. 
Whatever he does is right — he cannot 
demean himself. His actions are re- 
strained by no law of ceremony— by 


no obligation of dignity — by no fear of 
public opinion. His rank takes care 
of itself — it wants no propping — it is 
in one piece, like his own Alexander’s 
column. His only restraint is his own 
responsibility, and in no country is 
this so awful. He and his consort, 
according to their pleasure or dispo- 
sition, can either render moderation 
habitual, or extravagance meritori6us — 
morality fashionablCj or frivolity praise- 
worthy. They can qualify vices to foi- 
bles, or ennoble vanities to virtues. 
The example of the Crown is as im- 
perative in private life as its will in 
public li^ and nowhere is it more 
greedily ftitated. 

But to return to etiquette. However 
tedious and troublesome its formalities, 
they are not half so onerous to a host 
as his perpetual anxiety and real re- 
sponsibility in a court where there is 
no rule for manners except the caprice 
of the monarch or the tact of the 
subject. 

The truth of these remarks was ex- 
emplified at a ball at Prince Y.’s, which 
his Imperial Majesty honoured with 
his presence, and where, though he was 
obviously as condescending as his hosts 
were zealous, yet that stately figiire 
in the portal, presiding in unbending 
lieauty, like a being from another 
world, weighed down the hilarity of 
all present. 

The hotel of Prince Y., situated upon 
the Moika Canal, is one of the many 
splendid manaons in St. Petersburg. 
The grand suite of apartments is 
adorned with a collection of pictures 
by the old masters, some few of which 
are of signal merit, es|)ecially two ex- 
quisite Claqdes, a Parmegiano, and a 
Sasso Ferrato. In the i^/ie des An^ 
tiquitds were also some valuable objects 
of art, particularly an antique foot; 
while statues by Canova and other mo- 
dem sculptors, with groups in ivory 
and alabaster, and collections of costly 
china and silver ornaments, &c., were 
dispersed about the rooms; also two 
portfolios, beneath glass cases, contain- 
ing original letters from Peter the Great 
and Catherine II. to some “ Excellence'* 
of this princely house. 

The ball at Countess L.*s was more 
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spirited, for lierc the Ileritier, accom- 
paiiied by his brother-in-law, the Duke 
de Leiichteiiberg, was tlie sole rcj>re- 
sentative of the Iniporial family, and, 
joining in the dance, his fine person 
and gentle demeanour only lent an ad- 
ditional grace to the scene. 

Here, from the absence of restraint, 
I had more opportunity of noting the 
female beauty t)f 8t. Petersburg, among 
whom were foremost the Princess Be- 
lozelsky Belo/erslty, a lovely specimen 
of a /jb/.sse,” with nez rrtroiissi'^ 

large languishing black eyes, hair 
bending from the root in the most 
graceful volutes, beautiful teeth, and 
fair skin, with a petite t^le of the 
utmost delicacy j—Coimtes^Voronzoif 
Daschkotf, an espiiyle gipsy, whose 
jiulissonnerie of ex[)ivssion and speech 
has attracted her a species of popularity 
in this capital wliieh a more regular or 
a more cautious beauty would not at- 
tain; — Princess Narischkin, with skin 
of ivory and eyes of jet; — JMadame 
ZavadoHsky, whose phmitiide of beauty 
tlie English world has seen ; — the Prin- 
cess INlarie Bariatinsky, a fine intel- 
lectual face, with a somewhat English 
calm of expression, and such magni- 
ficent vherchire as seems to betoken 
strength of mind as well as of person ; 
— Madame Stolnijnn, late Princess 
Tronbetzkoi, a graceful nouvelle ina- 
riee ; — Mademoiselle Karamsin, tlie 
pretty maid of honour; — and last, 
though never least in the garden of 
beauty, the lovely Annette, who, with 
a new tiara of diamonds on her head, 
and a single emerald, a unique stone, 
large as an old-fashioned miniature or 
a teacup r<' versed, and surrounded by 
a single row of solitaire diamonds, 
blazijig like Ilermione’s carbuncle on 
her chest, and her “ belles ('panics 
Orerfines,'" as tlie Empress has aptly 
termed tliem, bared to view, looked, 
what few do, as much to advantage in the 
dazzling and lieated ball-room as among 
the cool orange-groves of her own Fall. 

The toilett('s and display of jewels 
were Iieyoud all description gorgeous, 
and the graceful, though slender, set 
whi«h adonuHl the person of the pretty 
English Ambassadri'ss were pronounced 
to be “ assez joli” 


Tliis house, situated on the Jhiglish 
Quay, is also magnificent; hall, stair- 
case, and ajiartments of the utmost 
beauty of form and luxury of arrange- 
ment. Here was likewise a collection 
of pictures, fewer in number, but more 
select in value, than those at Prince 
y.’s — a Fi'i Bartolomeo very conspi- 
cuous: also a .small antique ro iii with 
sculptures from Pompeii, and mosaic 
pavement from the baths of Tiberius 
in the isle of C'lapri. But hidden glories 
were yet behind, for our hostess, who 
has the repute of being ‘‘ nn pen bi- 
zarr4\'' not thinking it worth her while 
to display all the resources of her man- 
sion for the Heir of all the Russias, 
had refrained from lighting np her 
graiuh'st reception-rooms till such time 
us the Emperor himself should be pre- 
sent. It seemed strange, in the midst 
of all this splendour, in which royalty 
mixed witli so miieli condescension, to 
reilect that our liostc'ss bad a son-in-law 
and daughter exiled for life to Siberia 
for participation iii the rebellion of 
lS2f), and that she lu'rself had not 
escaped either blame or j)unishment on 
that occasion, though of her present 
restoration to Imperial favour there can 
be no question. 

The entertainments, however, which 
haw been most successful tills season, 
arc the we(‘kly balls of M. de L., the 
rich Armenian, whose lady, a Circas- 
sian by birth, and most decidedly so 
in physiognomy, presides with much 
grace. For these balls no regular in- 
vitations are circulated, the fashion 
having cmianated from the court of 
giving the most costly fetes in a kind 
of impromptu manner. Madame L. is 
merely understood to receive on Thurs- 
days, and her crowding guests find all 
the apprks of the most splendid ball. 
The Imperial family, if the expression 
may be allowed, bad not been admitted 
to these soirees, but, in consequence of 
a condescending observation from his 
Imperial Highness the Grand Duke 
Michael, “ Tout Ir. momle parle de I'os 
jo/is hals, A/adame A. ; ponrqiioi m 
nCinvitez-vous pas ^ the next Thurs- 
day was distinguished by his presence. 

But wherever the Grand Duke ap- 
pears, he takes the strict disciplinarian 
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witli him. Before his Imperial High- 
ness had been in the ball-room half an 
hour he knit his brows with an om- 
inous expression; and, striding up to a 
young officer who had just halted from 
the waltz, and was dreaming at that 
moment of no other eyes in the world 
but his lady’s, the Grand Duke startled 
him with the uncomfortable words, 
“ Vasclie Sponw schlischJtum — 

your spurs aret(X) long — ‘Viai- arrets:'* 
and sent him without further parley from 
his partner’s arms to the guard-house. 
The Imperial frown and action, and 
the young man’s discomfited retreat, 
were seen by many, and the incident 
was soon buzzed in whisj u’s round the 
room, greatly to the anxiety and an- 
noyance of host and hostess. 

Such balls as these I have described, 
however brilliant and dazzling in rela- 
tion, are not otherwise than very dull 
in reality ; for here, as in France, so- 
ciety is so perversely constituted that 
no enjoymetit is to be reaped save by 
infringing its rules. A "‘■jeune per- 
some ” — in other words, an unmarried 
woman — is considered a mere cipher in 
society, dancetl with seldom, conversed 
with seldomer, and under these circum- 
stances looks forward to her mariaye de 
couvenance as the period which, as I 
have said before, is to commence that 
which it ought to close. From the day 
of her marriage she is free — responsi- 
ble to no one, so that she overstep not 
the rules of convention, foi* the liberty 
of her conduct; while her husband is 
rather piqued than otherwise if her 
personal charms fail to procure her the 
particular attentions of his own sex. 
*^Personnc ne lui fait la cour** is the 
most disparaging thing that can be said 
of a young wife. It is sad to sec the 
difference in a short season from the 
retiring girl to one whose expression 
and manners seem to say that “ Honesty 
coupled to beauty is to have honey 
sauce to sugar.” Nor is it easy for an 
inexperienced young woman, gifted 
with domestic tastes, or marrying from 
affection, to stem the torrent of ridicule 
of those wlu) would pull others down 
to justify themselves. 

This social evil is seen in the more 
glaring colours from the total absence 


of all rational tastes or literary topics. 
In other eoimtries it is lamented, and 
with justice, that literature and educa- 
tion should be made the tilings of fa- 
shion — how infinitely worse is it when 
they are condemned by the same law ! 
In other countries all fashion, as such, 
is condemned as bad — how infinitely 
worse is it where the bad is the fashion ! 
Here it is absolute maiirais (jtnre to dis- 
cuss a rational subject — more pedanterie 
to be caught upon any topics beyond 
dressing, dancing, and a *^jol{e tour- 
nure** The superficial accomplish- 
ments are so superficialized as scarcely 
to be considered to exist — Russia has 
no literature, or rather none to attract 
a frivolous woman ; — and political sub- 
jects, with all the incidental chit-chat 
which the observances, anniversaries, 
&c., of a constitutional government 
bring more or less into every private 
family , it is needless to observe, exist 
not. What then remains ? Sad to say, 
nothing, absolutely nothing, for old and 
young, man and woman, save the de- 
scription, discussion, appreciation, or 
depreciation of toilette — varied by a 
little cuisine and the witless wit called 
I* esprit du salon. To own an indiffer- 
ence or an ignorance on the subject of 
dress, further than a conventional and 
feminine complianee, would be wilfully 
to ruin y our character equally with the 
gentlemen as with the ladies of the so- 
ciety; for the former, from some in- 
conceivable motive, will discuss a new 
bracelet or a new dress with as much 
relish as if they had hopes of wear- 
ing it, and with as great a precision of 
tecluiical terms as if they had served 
at a marchand de modes. It may seem 
almost incredible, but here these ex- 
ternals so entirely occupy every thought, 
that the highest personage in the land, 
with the highest in authority under 
him, will meet and discuss a lady’s 
coiffure, or even a lady’s corset, with a 
gusto and science as incomprehensible 
in them, to say the least, as the emula- 
tion of coachman slang in some of our 
own eccentric nobility. Whether, in a 
state where individuals are judged by 
every idle word, or rather where every 
idle woid is liUTally productive of 
mischiei^ the blandishments of the toilet, 
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from their political iiniocuousiiess, arc 
considered safest ground for the de- 
tention of mischievous spirits, 1 must 
leave undecided; but very certain it is 
that ill the high circles of Petersburg 
it would seem, from the prevailing tone 
of conversation, that nothing was con- 
sidered more meritorious than a pretty 
face and figure, or more interesting 
than the question how to dress it. 

Added to this wearying theme, it is 
the bad taste of the day to indulge in 
an indelicacy of language which some 
aver to proceed from the example of 
the court of Prussia, and which ren- 
ders at times even the trumperies of 
toilet or jewellery rather a grateful 
change of subject. 

I^t it not be imagined, however, 
that no individuals with intellectual 
tastes or cultivated minds are to be 
found in these circles. On the con- 
trary, it is an additional proof of the 
excellence of these gifts that, in an at- 
mosphere where they may be said to 
be e<iually persecuted and starved, 
there are many who cultivate them as 
sedulously as they conceal them. It is 
not from lack of education that the 
frivolity of the Russian women is de- 
rived, for their tuition is generally con- 
ducted with great care by those placed 
as preceptresses over them ; but such 
is the Avithering spell of fashion, that 
a young woman entering society is as 
anxious to hide the acquirements as 
any oih^v gaucheries of the school-room, 
and it must be said generally succeeds. 

Languages, which they imbibe in 
childhofxl, are the only demonstrations 
of acquirement permitted. English is 
heard on all sides, though it is little 
gratifying to hear our sober tongue 
applied to ideas by no means corre- 
sponding. . 

According to the statement of some 
elders of the society, things were very 
different beneath the studious reign of 
Catherine II., and the dignified ^ne- 
volence of the late Empress mother. 
Now, however, the habit of frivolity 
is so strong that, by the rising genera- 
tion especially, any deviation from the 
established topics is met with so real 
and innocent a mirth as almost to make 
one forgive its misapplication. How 


many graceful beings are there in the 
circles I am describing “ born for 
better things,” and whom one longs to 
remove from a pernicious atmosphere 1 
By nature the Russian woman of rank 
is a most charming and winning crea- 
ture — uniting both the witchery and 
the heroism of a Frenchwoman and 
the seductiveness of an Asiatic, w i ih an 
inherent grace and polish exclusively 
her own. How the same woman can 
drill her noble heart and high spirit 
down to the palling ennui of a frivolity 
unrelieved by the semblance of anima- 
tion, and scarcely of mischief — to the 
mill-round of a senseless luxury, with- 
out comfort for its vindication or art 
for its plea — is an enigma only to be 
solved in the Proteus nature of human 
perversity. But the Russian woman 
ought only to be seen in other lands : 
there she feels herself emancipated; 
and there, proverbially, she is one of 
the sweetest types of w’omankind. 

Speaking of dress, it must be remem- 
bered that this all paramount item in 
St. Petersburg is one purchased at 
greater expense than in any other fa- 
shionable capital. The Russian ma- 
nufactories are utterly eschewed bv all 
of any pretensions in society, and fo- 
reign goods pay an amount of duty 
which doubles their price. The very 
climate induces, nay exacts, expenses 
which in other countries are optional. 
A demi-saisun toilette, that entremets on 
fashion’s board with which many dis- 
pense, is here absolutely necessary. In 
short, there are endless necessary gra- 
dations between the winter's coat of 
mail and the summer’s cobweb. Even 
in the livery of the ser^'ant8 these ex- 
tremes of heat and cold induce ex- 
penses not known elsewhere. 

The number of men-servants in every 
room is a most striking feature. Here 
they lounge the day long, and are 
ready to obey the call from the suite 
witliin, for very few houses are fur- 
nished with bells, and even in these 
cases the habit of calling is rather too 
sitrong to be omitted. One ix)tent rea- 
son for the swarms of men-servants is, 
that a Russian establishment acknow- 
ledges not that useful member called a 
housemaid — between the lady's-maid 
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and the nian-scrvant there is no inter- 
mediate link. These latter are all serfs, 
either the master’s own, or those of an- 
other lauded proprietor, to whom they 
frequently pay more than half their 
wages for the freedom of serving in this 
capacity. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, they are^ happy, good-humourt‘d, 
attached race, who wait upon a lady, 
and especially a young and a pretty 
one, with a chivalrous kind of devo- 
tion. The actual and immense dis- 
tance between the two classes permits 
of much seeming familiarity, on the 
same principle as the absoluteness of 
the monarchy extinguisliej. all etiquette. 
A young lady will call her man-servant 
* brat,' or brother; and he will speak 
of and to her as Jelisavetta Ivanovna, or 
Elizabeth the daughter of .lohn. If you 
drive to call on a married sister, you 
tell the attendant not “ to the Princess 
— but Marie Alexandrovna ,** — 
to Marie daughter of Alexander. This 
custom is universal. The sons and 
daughters of the Imperial house are 
spoken of in the same manner. Michael 
Pavloviich distinguishes the Grand 
Duke Michael from Michael Nicolai e- 
vitch, the little Grand Duke, son of the 
Emperor. The’ Empress is always de- 
signated as Alexandra Feodorovna, and 
the Grand Duchess Helen as Helena 
Pavlovna. 

This last-named illustrious l.ady, con- 
sort of the Grand Duke Michael, and 
by birth a Princess of Wirtemberg, 
has more particularly suffered from 
this present condemnation of all rational 
tastes. Endued by nature with a most 
studious and reflective mind, and edu- 
cated with corresponding advantages, 
her Imperial Highness was thrown 
alone, at a very early age, into a court 
where such qualities, far from finding 
encouragement, hardly met with suffer- 
ance. Not her great personal beauty 
nor acknowledged charm of manner 
could redeem the unpopular circum- 
stance of her heterodox tastes. Of 
her it mav be said, “q?// de son af/e 
n'a pas l* esprit, de so7i age a tons 
les malheurs," for this inadaptation be- 
tween the properties of her mind and 
the soil in which they were placed 
has exposed her Imperial Highness to 


trials, the peculiar painful ness of which 
may be better imagined than described. 

From a combination of circum- 
stances, the honour of admission to the 
presence of the Grand Duchess Helen 
was on several occasions allowed me. 
Owing to the delicacy of her health, 
as well as to her preference for retire- 
ment, she had not appeared in public 
during the season. Mj" first view of 
this lady was therefore in her owm 
beautiful apartmefits, in the Palais 
Michel. Her Imperial Highness is 
about two-and-thirty years of age, wdth 
a tall graceful person and great beauty 
of feature and complexion. Her three 
daughters were frequently with her. 
Their education, which has come under 
the Grand Duchess’s immediate super- 
intendence, has been conducted on a 
directly opposite system to that usually 
observed in the high circles of Peters- 
burg, and has been successful in pro- 
ducing, or rather in retaining, those 
natural and bashful graces w hich are 
the best inheritance of youth. This 
was quite refreshing to witness after 
the artificial and premature ease, — the 
early and unbecoming self-possession 
of the children of the nobility, who, 
introduced from their tenderest years 
into the circles of society, lose much 
more than they gain by exchanging 
the charms of childhood for those of a 
more advanced age. 

The beautie.s, political and pictu- 
resque, of England, and tlie kindness 
she had there experienced, seemed 
favourite recollections with her Impe- 
rial Highness, while the condescension 
of her manners, the polished intelli- 
gence of her conversation, and the 
inexpressible interest attached to her 
person and history, have excited those 
in me which will never subside. May 
the future be rich in blessings to Helena 
Pavlovna 1 

The Palais Michel is one of the 
grandest edifices in Petersburg; — the 
entrance-hall and grand staircase are 
celebrated for their splendour and 
extent. The birth of the (iraud Duke 
Michael having taken place after the 
accession of the Emperor Paul, he in- 
herited greater private property than 
i any of his brothers. 

L 2 
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The death of the Emperor Paul is a 
subject now discussed witliout any 
great reserve. Owing to his tyran- 
nical, or, it may better be said, insane 
excesses, beneath which no individual 
in the empire could be considered sate, 
it was agreed upon for the public safety, 
and witli the connivance of liis eldest 
son, the late Alexander, to depose him 
from tlie government and imprison 
him for life. His immense personal 
strength frustrated, however, all pos- 
sibility of capture, while his recogni- 
tion of tlie assailants rendered his 
murder necessary. Count Pahlen was 


the individual who strangled him with 
his pocket-handkerchief, and bore ever 
after the sobriquet of Scftmipftuch 
Vahlvn. If any one to this day ask, 
“ Who was the Countess T. by birth T" 
the answer, as a matter of course, 
is, “The only child of Schmipjiuch 
Pahlen"* ^ 

It is said that Alexander never 
shook off* the sense of indirect parti- 
cipation in his fathers murder, by 
which also all punishment of the per- 
petrators was interdicted to him. They 
were merely sent out of Russia to 
ti-avel. 
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Prince Pierre Volkonsiki — Count Benkendorff — Count Nesselrode — Ta^lioni— Tlie Empress — 
Madame Allan — The Kussiuii theatre — The first Russian opera — Oiaracteristics of the tliree 
classes of society in Russia — Power of the monarch- -Railroa»l to Zafskoe Selo — ^Tlie Great 
Palace — Reminiscences of the Emperor Alexander — The Emperor’s palace — Tlie Arsenal — 
General impressions. 


Anp now, having inspected the fair 
ranks of beauty in this capi» J, it may 
he allowable to pass on to battalions 
of a hardier nature and older growth, 
whose martial figures and glittering 
apparel greatly enhance the picturesque 
effect of every saloon. Indeed, such is 
the predominance of the military, that 
on entering society all the male guests, 
at first glance, appear to be enthralled 
in uniform, and only on nearer in- 
spection are tlie black shades of a few 
civilians seen gliding amongst them. 
In both classes— though as often as not 
civil and military ofiices of equal im- 
portance are combined beneath the 
same gorgeous uniform — it is highly 
interesting to observe individuals whose 
names are inhTwoven with the history 
of Russian camps or Russian politics, 
and whom the mind has already in- 
vested with the halo of the past. Fore- 
most in rank in the society of Petere- 
burg stands the Prince Pierre Vol- 
konski, Grand Ministre de la Cour, 
distinguished outwardly by his diamond 
insignia of office, and by a medal of the 
Winter Palace, set in magnificent dia- 
monds, presented to him on the re- 
building of this edifice, both of which 
hang gleaming with his other deaera- 
tions on the left side of the ample 
breast of his uniform. This prince 
has the direction of all the expenditure 
of die Imperial family — the office of 
arranging all entertainments and fes- 
tivities; the immediate protection of 
the Empress’s person also devolves on 
him, he being her official attendant at 
all public places and on all occasions 
of travel. It is he who has the charge 
of the crowui jewels, and the care of pro- 


viding the necessary sets of jewels for the 
daughters of the Emperor as they attain 
womanhood. It was amusing to hear 
the good prince, who has a manly ex- 
terior and truly martial air, sigh over 
the expenses of the Grand Duchess 
Marie’s late marriage — for by the 
Emperor’s will she retains her maiden 
title — and calculate what would he 
necessary for “ Olga,” and what 
la femme de V IJeritier/' From the 
check which the prudence and respon- 
sibility of Prince Pierre Volkonski 
sometimes place over the lavish ex- 
penditure of the court, aud from his 
unceasing efforts to detect imposition 
and lessen extravagance, this noble- 
man, like many another in the same 
situation, has attracted much unde- 
served ill-will to his person. 

Count Benkendorff* is another most 
conspicuous character both in Russian 
history and in the Petersburg world. 
This nobleman may be cited as a rare 
instance of one wffio, while he is the 
intimate friend and confidant, in short, 
what may be termed the favourite, of 
the Emperor, is himself the most popu- 
lar man with all classes of his subjects ; 
and thus the connection, both official 
and amical, which, ever since the 
period of the accession, has existed be- 
tween the reigning sovereign and him- 
self, is one equally honourable to both. 
By the union of the happiest tact, the 
profoundest discretion, and the soundest 
integrity, Count Benkendorff has ob- 
tained an influence with his Majesty 
which, exerted only on the side of hu- 
manity and benevolence, is hailed with 
pleasure by every one. In his more 
especial department as head of the se- 
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cret police he has earned for himself a 
confidence and affection which cer- 
tainly no chef in this ominous capacity 
ever enjoyed before, and it is matter of 
universal gratulation throughout the 
empire that this office is placed in such 
liands. 

Count Benkendorff is brother to the 
late popular ambassadress to London, 
the Princess Lieven. 

Count Nesselrod'' is another distin- 
guished individual of private popularity 
and public celebrity, who enlivens these 
circles with his astute sense and play- 
ful wit. 

And many other great names might 
be specified if space allowed. 

It seems natural that individuals with 
whom politics necessarily occupy so 
large a portion of time and thought, 
who return direct from the senate, or 
from the private conference, to tlieir 
domestic circles, should involuntarily 
continue the train of idea aloud. But 
such is the necessity or the habit of 
discretion, that not a word transpires 
to betray the occupation or the circle 
they have just quitted ; save perhaps 
to a wife or daughter— 
t'a trouvife Men jolie Her au half or 
“ t*a mise d(flicieuse** 

Once, on occasion of a smaU dinner 
where Prince Volkonski, Count Ben- 
kendorff, the venerable Prince Lubetski, 
and other distinguished characters, 
were united, the convereation fell upon 
the organisation of the senate — the 
difficulty of expressing themselves in 
Russian, now the language of the state 
— the little practice which the nature 
of the government aff ords for address- 
ing numbers but of the matter there 
discussed, Gott hehiite I not one word. 

From ^e national enjoyment which 
Russians of all classes take in every 
species of scenic diversion, the theatre 
is particularly a popular amusement. 
Taglioni is now the great star of at- 
traction ; and, careas^e by the Imperial 
family, worshipped by the young nobles, 
applauded by overflowing audiences, 
and most munificently paid, this poetess 
of the ballet has every reason to be 
satisfied with her northern visit. But 
poor Taglioni has suffered deeply here ; 
and, while she dances at night under 


the least possible encumbrance of gauze 
drapery, appt^ars by day, her little girl 
in her hand, shrouded in the deepest 
widow’s mourning— not for her hus- 
band, but for a lover, who, it seems, 
had proved the more constant friend of 
the two. Ai all events, there are not 
many in Petersburg who may tirow 
stones; — nor, to do them justice, do 
they seem disposed. 

Herself at the Grand Thtfutrey Ma- 
dame Allan at the Theatre Michel, 
draw alternate crowds. Taglioni’s 
most popular character is the Tyen, or 
I' Ombre, in which she has danced sixty 
times in succession. Here she is intro- 
duced on the stage only to die in the 
first act by the jealous hand of a rival, 
and to re-appear during the rest as a 
mere airy spirit, in which capacity her 
ethereal movements and floating sylph- 
like graces, for which an earthly form 
seems too gross, have full play. Every 
winged bound, or languid glide, or 
clean-cut pirouette, was hailed with 
deafening applause ; the Emperor and 
his heir clapping their hands with all 
their might, and the vast parterre of 
military vociferating her name, which, 
beneath the liquid open intonation of a 
Russian throat, was metamorphosed to 
a sound which must have struck as 
strangely upon her ear as upon my 
own. 

The decorative scenes of the great 
theatre are particularly magnificent. 
In the ballet of the Ti/en, by a novel 
and most happy arrangement, the entire 
background of the stage was filled with 
an unbroken sheet of mirror, before 
which various figures moved in grace- 
ful cadence — or rather what appeared 
to be such — for the whole was an ocular 
deception brought about by an ingenious 
disposition of the figures, each of whom 
being accompanied and strictly mi- 
micked in action by a figure of exactly 
similar size and costume, with a sheet 
of transparent gauze intervening, all 
the effect of reflection was produced. 
It occurred to few that the audience 
found no reflection in tliis apparent 
mirror. 

It was here that the only opportunity 
of seeing the Empress occurred — her 
Majesty’s state of health forbidding her 
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all other participation in the amuse- 
ments of the season. And even here, 
in order to avoid the risk of exposure 
to the air, her Majesty arrived in her 
morning dress, being preceded by her 
■waiting-women with several rartojis 
which were visible in the withdrawing- 
roorn behind the Imperial box, and 
where her Majesty attired herself for 
the evening. The theatres are all 
heated, and sometimes to an excessive 
degree — the thennonuiter in our box 
standing at 82'’. Her Majesty’s malady 
appeared to be of a highly nervous 
nature, with an incessant restlessness 
of person and change of portion. Her 
Majesty's person lK)re traces of sym- 
metry, but in her present debilitated 
and emaciated state it was impossible 
to judge of her former personal attrac- 
tions. 

The Imperial family generally oc- 
cupy a lx)x next to the stage and con- 
tiguous to la lo(}e Michel : opposite is a 
corresponding and similarly decorated 
box set apart for le MinUtre de la Cour. 
The centre stute-box is seldom resorted 
to, and was more frequently occupied 
by the Queen of one of the lately con- 
quered Asiatic tribes, who resides in 
Petersburg upon a pension from the 
Crown — one whom a lively companion 
designated as ** la vieille fee ('arahossef 
and who truly, in a fantastic Oriental 
costume, and attended by ladies of the 
same style of physiognomy, appeared to 
preside over a very court of ugliness. 

In addition to his other numerous 
charges, the censorship of the theatres 
falls to the share of Count BenkendorflP, 
who scrutinizes every play before its 
performance. Nevertheless the French 
theatre is not so select as to render tliat 
long habitude necessary to follow every 
word of a rapid French dialogue by 
any means desirable. 

Occasionally Taglioni’s ballet ^ve 
place to a very different scene, bom as 
respects actors and audience — namely, 
to the performance of a Russian opera, 
the first ever written, called *^ Jishn za 
Zaraf or “Your Life for your Zar:** 
the music by Gliiiki, the words by 
Baron Rosen. This opera, equally 
from the popularity of the subject and 
the beauty and nationality of the music, 


lias met with the utmost success. The 
plot of the piece, as far as we could 
fathom it, was the concealment and 
subsequent discovery of the true Zar, 
and his final coronation at Moscow, 
with a splendid representation of the 
Kremlin. This is woven up with a 
love-tale, and rendered interesting by 
the fidelity of a fine old Russian with a 
long beard and a bass voice, who event- 
ually pays for his adherence with his 
life. • 

The music was strikingly national, 
and one trio in particular appeared to 
combine every peculiar beauty of Rus- 
sian melody and pathos, and will doubt- 
less acquire a European celebrity. It 
was very strange to see true Russians 
personating true Russians — gallery, pit, 
and stage being equally filled with the 
same bearded and caflaned figures. The 
national feeling seemed in every heart 
and on every lip ; any allusion to the 
Zar — and the subject was thickly strewn 
with them — was pronounced by the 
actors with the utmost animation, and 
responded to by electric shouts from 
the audience. Nor was there any 
casual inducement for this display of 
loyalty, for neither his Majesty nor any 
of the Imperial family were present. 

These are the scenes, more than any 
luxurious entertainment or military 
parade, which reveal the strength of 
the Crown. 

From careful observation, and the 
judgment of thase longer experienced, 
it would appear that the guarantees for 
the continued stability of Russia lie 
exclusively in the person of the mo- 
narch and in the body of the people. 
In the nobility, whose elements of na- 
tional character fall far beneath those 
of his serf, the monarch finds no efficient 
help. Foreign education and contact 
has, with a few brilliant exceptions, 
rendered them adepts in the luxury and 
frivolity rather than in the humanity 
of civilization, or grafted them with 
democratic Utopian ideas that in no 
state, and least of all in Russia, can 
bring forth good fmit. The Emperor, 
therefore, has full ground for the double 
mistrust with which he views money 
taken out of the empire and pernicious 
ideas brought in. 
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Again, in the so-called middle class — 
here tlie mere excrescence of a partial 
civilization, who liave reiioune»‘u all of 
their nationality save its barharit} — all 
real support to the Crown seems still 
fiirther removed. These occupy the 
lower departments of the state, clogging 
all straightforward dealing, perverting 
the real intention of the laws, and in- 
tercepting every humane Imperial act 
by the most cunning and unprincipled 
dishonesty. What ’ .vill ho saiil of other 
and more imjK)rtant intentions of the 
Emperor when it is known that the 
smitf-box destined to rew’ard some act 
of benevolence, wliich leaves the Im- 
perial hands embossed with diamonds, 
reaches those of its destined owner de- 
prived of every stone ! And no redness 
is to be had under laws where an equal 
accumulation of formalities ami liability 
to abuse meet the iimoceiit at every turn. 

Despised hy the nobles, this class re- 
taliate by a species of persecution which 
it is impossible to guard against. No 
lion’s mouth, or familiars of the Inqui- 
sition, are needed in a state of things 
where, ere a false denunciation can be 
sifted and dismissed, the denounced is 
ecjually mined in purse and worn out 
with constant care ; and nowhere, sad 
to say, are denunciations of this kind 
so frequent as at this time in Russia — 
now^here so tedious and ruinous in their 
exposure. Rank, consideration, long 
service, and higli reputation arc of no 
avail. Once an accusation is laid, 
however it may bear the stainj) of ma- 
lice, it must distil tliroiigh all the cork- 
screw windings of tlie l{iissian law, ere 
the property of the accused be released 
from sequestration, or his mind from 
the most corroding anxiety — and this 
(lone, there is neither compensation for 
the injured nor punishment for the in- 
jiirer, who has thus cloaked his cupidity 
or revenge under the semblance of 
what the people honour most, viz. his 
loyalty. 

This class it is who have made the 
Russian courts of justice a byword and 
a proverb — who have called down upon 
Russia the unmerited sarcasm of being 
** pourria (want d'/fre mura** — while, by 
a natural retribution, the name of ( 'hin- 
(wnih, or tlie betitled ('for these men i 


are generally distinguished by an 
order), is fast liecoining the synonym 
for low' dishonesty and intrigue. The 
national proverb which sa>sno Russian 
without “ (Imi, 'Jsrln\ and Chin ** — 
tea, soiir-kront, and a title — is perfectly 
true: but the sarcasm on the latter is 
derived from the abuse of a nobl prin- 
ciple. Peter the (Ireat, the W'ell-iiiten- 
tioned founder of this rage for orders 
ill Russia, was right when he foresaw 
the veneration with -which the mass of 
the people would regard every indivi- 
dual invested with an insignia emanat- 
ing direct from the sovereign, and 
calculated tliereby on putting a whole- 
some pow'er into the hands of the middle 
ranks: but he reckoned too soon on 
the formation of this class, which, to 
be satb or to be usefbl, must be gradual 
and spontaneous in growth; and the 
careless and lavish hand with which 
orilers have been distributed since his 
reign lias only debased tlie distinction 
without elevating the possessor. 

It is predicted that, shoidd any poli- 
tical convulsion occur in Russia, this 
miserable class, who sutler the double 
ill fate of ideas below their station, and 
a station above* their maintenance, 
would meet with the nobility in jarring 
collision, and with equal danger to 
both, while the Crown, firmly seated 
in the instinctive loyalty of the people, 
would have nought to fear. 13y a pro- 
vidential adaptation which surpasses 
all speculation of legislative philosophy, 
the people of Russia venerate their 
sovereign simply because he is absolute. 
With them respect for the anointed 
sovereign is a religion ; and to restrict 
him by human ordinances would be to 
strip him of his divine credentials. 
What Zar has yet been dethroned or 
murdered by an act of the people ? 

What a magnificent engine, thus 
weighted, is the power of a Russian 
sovereign ! With the mind filled by 
the absoluteness of his sway, and the 
eye possessed hy the magnificence of 
his person, Nicholas I. seems too grand 
a combination for mortal ken. But 
these are subjects beyond my intention. 
Let me now resume my outward lift*. 

A day has been devoted to Zarskoe 
Selo — literally Imperial village, to 
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which a railroad from Petersburg offers 
the easiest access. It was a sharp frost 
with a beautiful sun, the steam pouring 
off against a hard bright The 

moment of starting being de^'od, we 
quitted the carriage to hasten to the 
station-house. Here was congregated 
together that pieturesciue crowd whicli 
the variety of Russian costumes always 
otfer : — ollicers in grey military cloaks 
— women with every bright colour on 
tlieir pei-sons — priests in Rembrandt 
colour and costume — Mougiks with 
aquiline noses and long beards, and 
even a Russian specimen of IMckwick ! 
We placed ourselves in the . jurth car- 
riage, commodiously fitted iq) with soft 
easy seals, and, pulling down the glass, 
braved the frost for a short time to 
contemplate the peculiarity of the land- 
scape. 

Russia is the country for railroads — 
no hills, no vales — no beautiful parks 
to intersect — no old family hearts to 
break. On either hand was a plain of 
snow, so devoid of object as hardly to 
indicate the swiftness of our itiove- 
luents. Above half-way appeared in 
tlie distance a castellated mansion, 
where Catherine II. was wont to relax 
from the Empress ; and iqion the hori- 
zon was the slight but only elevation 
of Zarskoe Selo. The distance, about 
twenty-five worsts, we accomplished in 
twenty minutes. 

Alighting, w'e took to an open sledge, 
and drove to the great palace, which 
presents a long and dull front decorated 
with figures and pilasters, formerly 
covered with gilding, now replaced by 
yellow paint. This palace has, since 
Alexander’s death, been abandoned by 
the Imperial family, and is therefore 
bare or furniture, though with great 
richness of walls and floors ; the former 
either in simple white and gold, or 
hung with rich silks — the latter par- 
queted in the most graceful designs and 
tender colours, still at fresh as when 
first laid down. The two apartments 
of most attraction were the lapis-lazuli 
room, where strips of this stone are in- 
laid into the walls, with a few slabs 
and tables of tlie same ; and the amln^r 
room, w^here the walls are literally 
panelled with this material in various < 


architectural shapes ; the arms of Fre- 
deric the Great, by whom it was pre- 
sented to ( Catherine 11., being moulded 
in different compartments, with the 
Imperial cipher, the Russian E., for 
Ekaterina. Two grand ball-rooms were 
also conspicuous, the upper end of each 
lK‘ing occupied by a collection of the 
most splendid china vases placed on 
circular tiers up to the ceiling, and de- 
signated by the sainik Imperial 15. 

The whole palace respired recollec- 
tions of Catherine 1 1. There were her 
private rooms, with the small door 
communicating with the reigning far 
voiirite’s apartments; and the gentle 
descent leading into the garden by 
which she was wheeled up and down 
when infirmity liad deprived her of the 
use of her limbs. 

But the sentiment of the edifice dwelt 
in the simple rooms of the late himperor 
Alexander, whom all remember with 
affection, and speak of with melancholy 
enthusiasm. His apartments have been 
kept exactly as he left them when he 
departed for Taganrog. His writing- 
cabinet, a small light room with sca- 
gliola walls, seemed as if the Imperial 
inmate had just turned his back. There 
was his writiug-tidde in confusion — his 
well-blotted case — the pens black with 
ink. Through this was his simple bed- 
room, where in an alcove, on a slight 
camp bedstead with linen coverlet, lay 
the fine person and troubled heart of 
poor Alexander. Oii one side Avas the 
small table Avith the little green mo- 
rocco looking-glass — his simple English 
shaving apparatus — his brushes, combs 
— a pocket-bandkercliief marked Z. 23, 
On a chair lay a worn military surtout, 
— beneath Avere his manly boots. There 
wiis something very painful in these 
relics. If preserved by fraternal affec- 
tion, it seems strange that the same 
feeling should not shield them from 
stranger eyes and touch. 

The palace of the Emperor Nicho- 
las, originally built, upon the marriage 
of lier grandson Alexander, by the 
Empress Catherine, excited very dif- 
ferent feelings. It Avas simpler in 
decoration than many a noble’s at 
Petersburg, clean as possible, and light 
with the rays of the bright winter’s 
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sun. The only objects on the plain 
vralls of the great (Irawing-r(K)m were 
a small print of Admiral Sir K. Cod- 
rington, and the busts of the seven 
Imperial children in infantine lH*auty. 
The Emperor’s own room, in point of 
heavy writing-tables and bureaux, was 
that of a man of business, but his mili- 
tary tastes peeped through all. Around 
on the walls were arranged glass cases 
containing modele of the different ca- 
valry regiments, executed, man and 
horse, with the greatest beauty, and 
right, as a military attendant assured 
us, to a button ; and this, it seems, is 
the one thing needful. Paintings of 
military manoeuvres and stiff’ squares 
of soldiei's were also dispersed through 
his apartments. 

Leaving this, we proceeded to the 
arsenal, a recent red brick erection in 
English Gothic, in the form of many 
an old English gatehouse, and a most 
picturesque object in the most pictu- 
resque part of these noble gardens. 
Here a few weather-beaten veterans 
reside, who, peeping at our party 
through the latticed windows, opened 
the arched doors, and, once within, to 
an antiquarian eye, all was enchant- 
ment. For several successions the 
Russian sovereigns have amassed a 
collection of armour and curious an- 
tique iustmments. These have been 
increased in the reign of his present 
Majesty, who erected this building pur- 
posely for their reception, and in- 
trusted their classification and arrange- 
ment to an Englishman ; and truly 
that gentleman has done credit to the 
known antiquarian tastes of his own 
land. 

It wQuld be impossible to enumerate 
the objects here preserved, consisting 
chiefly of ancient armour, weapons, 
and accoutrements of every description, 
for man and horse, from every warlike 
nation iKjfh Christian and idolater. 
Figures in armour guard the entrance 
and lead the eye along the winding 
staircase, whence you enter a lofty cir- 
cular vaulted hall, with oak flooring, and 
walls hung round with carbines, lances, 
&c,, in fanciful devices, and where, 
placed on high pedestals in a circle , 
romid the room, are eight equestrian \ 


1 figures in full accoutrements and as 
large as life-like our kings in the 
Tower. Between these you pass on to 
various^ttle alcoves or oratories with 
groineo^eiling and stained window, 
1 whose light falls on the gorgeously 
I wrought sil v’cr cross or preciou - missal 
of some early pope— or on the (i.amond 
and pearl-w'oven trappings of present 
Turkish luxury; or on the hunting- 
horn, with ivory handle of exquisitely 
carved figures of some doughty German 
Markgraf of the olden time — or on 
the jousting instruments and other 
playthings of the amazons of Catherine 
II.’s court. 

But this pleasant arsenal, the only 
memento in this capitiil of modern 
objects and ephemeral fashions which 
recalls the past, would require a volume 
to itself, and offers inexhaustible in- 
terest to the artist in mind, and a ver)' 
treasury of beautiful subjects to the 
artist ill profession. By command of 
the Emperor, a most careful and ela- 
borate delineation of its contents, by 
the best artists of the day, and under 
the direction of M. Velten of Peters- 
burg, is going forward ; — to appear in 
numbers, of M hich at present only two 
have been completed, and of each only 
two copies printed, the one belonging 
to his Majesty, tlie other to Count Ben- 
kendorff. These are the most exqui- 
site specimens of drawing and embla- 
zonry, and offer an interest only second 
to that of the arsenal itself. But the 
price is high — five hundred roubles a 
number. 

Leaving this building, we passed on 
through the extensive gardens of Zars*?, 
koe Selo, where a graceful distribution 
of grounds, though hidden with several 
feet of snow, and lofty groups of trees, 
though laden only witli the sparkling 
white foliage of a Russian winter, give 
presage of the many beauties that sum- 
mer will awaken. On the one hand 
was the tower of ITIcritier — an orna- 
mental building in several stories, 
where this young prince resided with 
his preceptors, and studied, played, 
mealed, and slept in different stages. 
On the other hand were the baby- 
houses of the young Grand Duchesses, 
where they carried on a mimic 
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nage. According to all accounts the 
childhood of the Imperial children 
approached nearer to the fairy times 
of wishing and having than v^uld be 
well credited. With the bright spirit 
of perpetual amusement for their mo- 
ther, and the formidable genius of 
absolute poM cr for their father, these 
children seemed to mark the progress 
of age only by the variety and un- 
limiteduess of their pastimes. This 
applies, however, more to the daughters 
of the house, who were the envy of all 
their juvenile contemporaries : witli 
the sons the application o^ military 
discipline formed the bou.idary of 
personal indulgence. 

It has been the fashion ‘in Russia, 
and the impression lias even crept to 
foreign countries, to extol the domestic 
life and habits of the present Imjierial 
family. Rut it would appear as if the 
complete familiarity, both between the 
members of the family itself and in 
their manners towards others, which 
the absence of etiquette permits, has 


been mistaken for a simplicity from 
which it is far removed. For it is 
not easy to reconcile the idea of do- 
mestic tastes and habits with the entire 
discouragement of all rational occu- 
pations, and the ceaseless thirst for 
amusement. Of the Empress it is said, 
as of many other ladies in Petersburg 
— “ Elle est honm femme, elle aivie sss 
enfrns;*" but now by some in these 
private circles even, this “ damning 
with fliint praise” is substituted for 
less guarded expressions. 

As for tlie Emperor, his high moral 
character has been the pride of the 
Russian w^orld ; and though much is 
now whispered to invalidate this opi- 
nion, yet by one of the lightest and 
prettiest women in the high circles, it 
was said of him, with an accent of 
entire sincerity, “// ne pent pas etre 
Uyer ; il rous dit tout criiment qu* il vous 
troure, jolie, mais Hen de plus*' Ne- 
vertheless, in her Majesty’s place, I 
should rather mistrust this passion for 
masked balls ! 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

Vi^it to the at«'iiers of ItriilloiT, Riron Klot, M. Jacques, M. Ladounmirc — The Isaac's Church — 
M. le Maire — (jl.illei y of l*riticc Itelo/elsky — T.iuride Palace — Chart h of Smolna, and adjacent 
iiistitiition>.— Procct sion of young girls in court carriages — Winter aspect of the streets — Night 
drives — Lent, and fare\voll. 


After our expedition to Zarskoe Selo, 
anothei' day was devoted to seeing those 
objects in Fetersbiirg which are worthy 
every traveller s attention, and yet lie 
not in the traveller's regular routine. 
We commenced Avith the ateliers of 
the different modern artists. In this 
expedition Prince V. was my escort, 
whose taste for art is pniportioned to 
the other fine ijualities with which Na- 
ture has so lavishly gifted liim. It 
was a beautiful clay —the ihermomettu’ 
O'* below zero; and yet, wrapped in 
furs, the still, clear air was not other- 
wise than agreeable. We first pro- 
ceeded to the Academy of Arts, on the 
Wassili-Ostrof, and entered Hriilloff’s 
great working - room. Here various 
studies and half-finished pictures en- 
gaged our attention, especially an As- 
cension of the Virgin, Avith seraphs and 
cheruhims — a large, arched picture, 
destined for an altar-piece. However 
beautiful in form, and orthodox, artis- 
tically speaking, in composition, there 
was something about this picture Avhich 
indicated rather the restraint than the 
indulgence of Brulloff’s genius, which, 
to our view', seemed fitted for forms 
and expressions less celestial, for move- 
ments ihore rapid, and for colouring 
more florid. And on removing to his 
lodgings, in another part of the Aca- 
demy, where, unfortunately, the spirit 
of the chamber w'as absent, our sur- 
mises were verified ; for here, scattered 
about, were the freer emanations of his 
pencil : groups of dancing figures, with 
all the flow of Rubens — sultanjus couch- 
ed in every languid attitude — animals, 
elephants, and dogs— all touched with 
that freedom and fire wliieh forms the 
chief charm of his great picture, the 


Fall of Pompeii. Briilloff^s personal 
character is not good. According to 
my noble companion’s brief sentence — 
‘‘Z^rw/Zo//’ cst cot/inw (riiidoy mcchaid 
hommpj mins (jrand artisfe.'* 

Thence to the atelier of Baron Klot, 
an Estonian nobleman and old militairc, 
Avho, as if liis genius had slumbered till 
the cA'cning of life should gh^e it leisure, 
lias, without the advantages of foreign 
study, produced works in sculpture sur- 
passed by no modern artist. A bronze 
horse, in full action, Avith a lion’s skin 
and paws hanging over, restrained by 
a standing figure, in equal energy and 
development of form, was fit to take its 
place by the side of Faleonnet’s statue 
of Peter the (Ireat, and ofteredin every 
aspect the grandest outline. On the 
floor, in the act of gilding, lay figures 
of seraphs, Avith expanded wings, ten 
feet in height, destined to surround the 
upper (^Tiie of St. Isaac’s Church, 
Avhithcr a few of these statues have 
already taken flight, looking from below 
scarce larger than golden eagles. 

From Baron’s Klot’s most interesting 
studio we passed on to that of M. 
Jacques, another sculptor, now engaged 
on a colossal figure of Peter the Great, 
thirty feet high, placed on a pedestal, 
Avith a truncheon in his hand, which, 
Avhen cast in bronze, is to occupy a 
conspicuous position at the entrance of 
Oonst'ult harbour. We surprised M. 
Jacques at his Avork, who showed us 
the utmost courtesy and attention. 

The room of M. Ivadournaire, a 
painter of portraits and subject-pictures, 
next claimed our attention. The prin- 
cipal object of attraction was a large 
picture, painted by command of the 
Emperor, representing the inauguration 
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of the Alexander’s column, on 'which 
occasion a review of a Jnmdred thou- 
sand troops took place. On the rifj^ht 
is the Winter Palace. tri*ated, as the 
character of its areliitectiiro warrants, 
in the Canaletti manner. For that day, 
a temporary balcony from the second 
floor of the palace, witli awnings, and 
a magnificent sweep of steps on either 
hand, was erected ; where are seen the 
persons of the Empress and her court, 
and where, though rcduci'd to figures 
not above an inch long, we recognised 
many acquaintances. On the left is 
seen the column in <]uestiop, and be- 
tween these two cliief obje ts is the 
dusty review — the figures of the Em- 
jxTor, with Count Benkendorff and 
otliers of his general aides-de-camp, in 
tlie foreground. Considering the dis- 
advantage of the subject, M. Ladour- 
iiaire has rendered it unusually pic- 
turesque and interesting. 

Another subject of greater interest 
was that of the Ih'ritier taking the 
oaths of allegiance to his father on at- 
taining his tM’enty-first year. On this 
occasion the young prince showed much 
of that gentleness of nature which his 
countenance evinces; and when he 
came to tlie words et quand le Sei^ 
gnenr irCpnlevera man pere/* his emotion 
almost overcame him. All unite in 
extolling the kindness of heart and 
gentleness of spirit witli which the 
Ileritier of Russia is endowed. 

This Academy seems in every way 
to carry out the intention of its foun- 
dress. The various ateliers we had 
visited, all .spacious and appropriate, 
are furnished by this institution to its 
members, while the education and fo- 
reign study of every pupil of promise 
is also given gratuitously. 

We now retraced our steps over the 
Isaac’s bridge, and entered tlie circle 
of temporary buildings with which the 
great Isaac’s Churcli, which the Rus- 
sians already designate as the iiabor, or 
catliedral, is surrounded. Never was 
pure Corinthian seen beneath so pierc- 
ing a climate ; and yet the clearness 
and transparency of the atmosphere 
were such that, to tlie organ of vision 
alone, it might liave been mistaken for 
the heated aud glowing sky of Greece. 


This building is in the form of an 
ecpial cross, wdth four grand entrances, 
approached by a flight of granite steps, 
each 'W’hole flight in one entire piece ; 
but, after the Alexander’s column, this 
is nothing for Petersburg. We entered 
the transept fronting tlie Neva, which 
is also the most advanced towards conf- 
pletion. This alone is a building of 
enormous magnitude, on too large a 
scale for us human pigmies, unless we 
except this inagnifieeflt Emperor. The 
vastness of the -wdiole edifice, when 
completc‘d, may therefore be conjec- 
tured. The original design of the 
cathedral at Cologne is not nearly so 
gigantic. Tlie embellishments of the 
finjade and window^s arc intrusted to 
other sculptors, who share with those 
we have mentioned in this grand task. 
The atelier of M. le INIaire, a French 
sculptor engaged for this purpose, was 
close by; tiie department assigned to 
him is the group of figures on the 
pediment of one of the fa(;ades — the 
subject, the Angel at the ’roinb, with 
the Magdalen and other female figures 
on the one side, and the terrified sol- 
diers, in every attitude of consterna- 
tion, on tlie other: the figures eight 
feet in height. These are all to be in 
bronze, gilt over, though, to increase 
the relief of the figures, M. le Maire 
iutends suggesting to the Imperial sanc- 
tion whether it would not be expedient 
to leave the back-ground of the pedi- 
ment the colour of the metal. 

Having thus taken an aggregate of 
the artists wliom Russia has sent forth 
from her own academy, or summoned 
from others, we bent our course aloug 
the length of the Nevsky to the re- 
sidence of I’rince Belozelsky. This 
nobleman possesses a fine gallery of 
paintings, collected by his father, a 
connoisseur of established fame, during 
a long residence in Italy. A splendid 
Guido, Mercury and Flora strewing 
the distant earth with roses, and drawn 
witli cords by fluttering Cupids, is the 
chef-d*a iivre of the collection. A small 
sketch by Raphael of the Murder of 
the Innoceuts appeared to me to pos- 
sess all the beauties of that master. 
Two Caspar Poussins, two Breughels 
of unusual size, were among the most 
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remarkable. But the gallery is in 
great disorder, and, being uiiheated, 
tiie pictures are sutfering tVoin the in- 
clemency of the atmosphere. Princess 
Belozelsky, whose beauty I have before 
alluded to, is now sitting to Mrs. Ro- 
binson, our English artist, wlio is earn- 
ing golden opinions in the high circles 
for the beauty and grace of her por- 
traits. This lady is also engaged upon 
a full-length of the Empress. 

Hence we proceeded to the Tauride 
Palace, presentt*d by Potemkin to Ca- 
tlierine 11., the latest sovereign on Eu- 
ropean record who has accepted such a 
gift from a favourite. This building 
is now dedicated to the residence of a 
few superannuated ladies of the court. 
The entrance saloon is occupied by a 
collection of antique marbles ; and in 
the centre stands a temple, in form like 
tlie temple of Vesta, with malachite 
pillars and inlaid jasper floor, capable 
of containing about six persons, and 
destined, not as the seat (for in Russian 
houses of worship none sit), but as the 
standing-place of honour of the Em- 
peror — to be included within that most 
worthy outer temple the Isaac/s Church : 
this is the gift of Si. Ueniidotf'. Through 
the Salle des Antiques we passed to 
the grand ball-room, — where Potemkin 
gave a fete to the Empress, and where 
the musicians were suspended in the 
chandeliers, — which terminates in a 
vast semicircle, filled with orange and 
pomegranate trees, interspersed with 
marble statues. 

The church of Smolna now claimed 
our attention — a magnificent pile in 
white marble, with les iroititutiofui pour 
les Jilles nobles on either hand, each 
with chapel adjoining, on the same 
scale as the church, and connected 
with a gorgeous iron railing. We 
entered, — and the peculiarity of the 
scene arrested our steps-- for no ob- 
ject met our view save walls and 
columns of polished, dazzling white 
marble. Passing on, the three altars 
appeared, or rather the massive screens, 
of bronze-gilt vine-leaves, grapes, and 
ears of corn intertwined, which con- 
cealed them. The altar-steps and pave- 
ment were of porphyry, the altar-rail- 
ings crystal. 
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A velvet canopy on the one hand 
betokens the Emperor’s place, and on 
the other a marble fciblet records the 
benevolent life of the late Empress- 
mother, who founded tlie adjoining in- 
stitutions. But these were tlie only 
objects which broke tlie grand mono- 
tony of white marble. The c'j .iristers 
sing from the heights of tlie pillai*s, the 
narrow overhanging ledge being pro- 
tected by invisible railings. The church 
was of a most agreeable temperature 
(or rather where is tlie Russian edifice 
that is not?) — this is maintained by 
twenty-four stoves, heated without in 
termission. 

Emerging, we encountered thirty of 
the court carriages, in grand trappings, 
proceeding at a foot-pace, and bearing 
the young ladies of the adjoining con- 
vents, who on this only day of the year 
parade slowly through the streets, and 
are allowed .to have such a peep of the 
world as may be had through the 
clouded glasses of a coach, and in the 
presence of a superior. Four of these 
young creatures were in each coach, 
attended by an elder. 

And now by this time we were al- 
most as sick of sight-seeing as, doubt- 
less, you are ; and with sharpened 
appetites, cloaks laden with icicles, and 
cheeks tinged with the brightest crim- 
son, we returned to the luxurious man- 
sions of the great in Petersburg. 

However we may impugn the seve- 
rity and implacability of a Russian 
frost, yet there is something inexpress- 
ibly exhilarating in this continuance of 
serene, sunny weather, which sheds a 
hazy brightness over the picturesque 
street and canal scenery of this capital, 
and decks the distant snow jierspective 
in alternate stripes of yellow lights and 
lilac shadows. As many sledges are 
now seen gliding upon the canals as in 
the streets — as many passing under as 
crossing over the numerous bridges. 
A constant warfare, however, is going 
forward with the ice; for bands of 
peasants are hewing and extracting 
great blocks — destined for the summer’s 
ice-houses, or intended to alleviate the 
violence of the thaw’s inundation, — 
and thence are seen filing through the 
streets on rough sledges, composedly 
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leaning or sitting on their cold, trans- 
parent loads. 

There is a peculiar pleasure in pass- 
ing from one (piarter of this vast capital 
to anotlier by night, in an open sledge, 
with one fiery horse and a trusty coach- 
man, crossing from the islands the 
gloomy Neva, which is lighted by 
lamps, just directing your track ; with 
the huge outline, spiked with scaffold- 
ing, of the Isaac’s Church rising dull 
against the sky, and the Winter Palace 
before you streaked with brightly 
lighted arched windows, framed in 
yellow or crimson draperies. Thence 
through the streets, less ligh ed by their 
oil-lamps than by the illuminated 
palaces of the nobility ; while here and 
there a crush of carriages, and bright 
flaring tongues of flames from vessels 
of oil placetl on the pavement, betoken 
a gala within. And so onwards through 
the Champ de Mars ; on the one hand, 
the flickering, shooting coruscations of 
an aurora, bright as the rising sun, the 
almost nightly plienomenon of this 
latitude — and, on the other, the glare 
of a fire in the suburbs, which, from 
the number of old wooden houses still 
left, and the proverbial Russian care- 
lessness, is almost as frequent an occur- 
rence. And now the horse rushes 
swiftly forward, disturbing thoughts 
which have wandered, they know not 
how, from these fires of heaven and 
earth to homes in England, and that 
scarce less than home in Estonia ; and 
the air meets your face with the sharp- 
ness of an instrument, while, regardless 
of the deep furrows of the long- worn 
ice, the generous animal continues his 
speed till the little sledge mounts and 
descends like a bark on a bounding 
wave; and you are fain to hook one 
finger into the coachman’s broad silken 
belt to keep your equilibrium. 

At all fires of any importance, the 
Emperor, who appears to perform the 
real labour of any three men in his 
own person, and to possess a frame and 
a will of the same metal, is a constant 
attendant. Also here, as at the masked 
balls, some of his principal officers are 
summoned as a part of their service; 
sometimes with such trial, from fatigue 
and exposure to cold, to their physical 


I powers, as to induce the unloyal wish 
that his Majesty’s were -a little less 
vigorous. 

But it seems a prevailing principle 
with the Crown to interpose its pre- 
sence, or an earnest of its presence, 
in every circumstance of life, whether 
usual or accidental, — to prove to its 
subjects the indispensability of its help 
— ^to maintain literally the relation of 
parent and child — and by reUiining its 
hold over every depiirtment, and mak- 
ing that a favour which we should 
consider a right, to facilitate the im- 
mediate exertion of its power. With 
the army this is conspicuously the 
case. The oflicer w hose strict pay is 
so paltry that it is far from defraying 
the expenses of his wifc\s wardrobe, 
receives in addition what is called 
Tafel-geld, or table-money : for, like 
the soldiers, he i§ supposed to be 
boarded at the Emperor’s expense, 
and besides this may expect an annual 
present, either from his Majesty or the 
Grand Duke Michael, equal about in 
amount to his pay. Lodging and fur- 
niture are also provided him. The 
higher officers connected with the state, 
especially, occupy magnificent resi- 
dences belonging to the Crown, and 
furnished with proportionate splendour. 

Such is the extent of Count ’s 

superb hotel, one of the Crown resi- 
dences just mentioned, that a subaltern 
constantly resides in the house in order 
to superintend the necessary repairs. 
If a chimney smokes, or a window is 
broken, or a nail requires to be placed, 
this crown servant is summoned. 

But these subjects, trivial as they 
may appear, are connected with the 
very well-springs of Russian policy, 
and therefore not within the vocation 
of these letters. Meanwhile, the Car- 
nival, or what is here termed the Mas- 
lenitza — literally the Butterwoche, or 
Butter-week — when tlie fatiguing round 
of amusement is redoubled — when 
masked balls are more frequent and 
more full — when the theatres are open 
both morning and evening — when the 
^and Place, before the Winter Palace 
is occupied by the Montagues Busses^ 
and by" the Katcheli. or Russian merry- 
go-rounds — and when the streets throng 
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with that unusual feature in Petersburg, 
a crowd of pedestrians — this happy 
time for so many is come and gone; 
and in its place, Lent, with its church- 
going and fasting — when concerts and 
tableaux constitute tlie sole entertain- 
ments — 'wiien the German theatre alone 
is open — when meat and butter, eggs 
and milk, are all forbidden, and your 
tea and coffee are only mollified by 
the extract of almonds — when all 
the outward apparel of a feast goes 
forward, but your dishes are only an 
ingenious variation of fish and oil, 
flour and water : or if a more nutri- 
tious ingredient, or more savoury taste, 
find its way in, it is at the expense of 
the cook’s conscience and not your 


own; — Lent, when those who before 
had feasted, or before liad starved, all 
now equally fast, and from which only 
the foreigner or the invalid is exempt, 
has now commenced its seven weeks’ 
reign. 

And with the vanished gaieties of 
this gayest and dullest of all ^ ipitals 
the sober writer of these letters must 
also pass away — to retain a sincere 
admiration for the intrinsic elements 
of Russia — the deepest interest in its 
welfare — the liighest faith in its de- 
stiny ; — but also the reluctant convic- 
tion that, at this present time, Russia 
is the country where the learned man 
wastes his time, the patriot breaks his 
heart, and the rogue prospers. 


THE END. 


London . Printed by Wiu.lAW Clowls and SoNa, Stamto.d Street 
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F.ditor. Hvo. Ucarl)/ Iti’ddi/. 

Tlic Historical Illustrations are selected from the Works of the Pure 
Artists of the early Italian and German Spools. 

THE BOOK of"* THE CHURCH. 

With Notes, c( ntaining References to the AutlKu ities, and an Index. 

By JtoiiiSJiT isoiiTHEv, LL.l). Ft/lh Editiun. Itvo, 12^. 

in. 

ILLUSTKATIONS OF THE LITURGY AND RITUAL 

OK TIIK cucnctl OF ENOLAND ; 

•Selected from Eminent Divines of ine Seventeontli Century. 

By .Jaaiks Bkogdk.v, M.A. vols. post 8vo, 27.v. 


IV. 

ON TITK UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 


By Hknuy BnwAHi) Manning, Archdeacon of Chichester. 
Sicond Edition. Uvo. (Etaihf Heady.) 


V. 

KVIDEiVCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

By William Skwkll, B.I)., ♦ f E.xcter College, Oxford, late l*rofessor of Moral 
Philosophy. Feap bvo, 7^. Gd. 


PARISH SERMONS; 

On the Lessons, the Gospel, or the Kpistle, for every Sunday and Principal Festival 
By Bishop JIkhkk. Ei/lh Edition. 2 vols. postbvo, ICj. 

vn. 

HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH SERVICE. 

For every Sunday in the Year. 

By Bisiioe IIkiikr. Eleventh Edition. IGino, 2^. 


viir. 

THE NESTORIAN CHRIS'JTANS, OR LOST TRIBES ; 


With Sketches ok Tkavkl in Oohoomia, ICoonmsTAN, Ancient Assyria, and Media. 
And evidence of their identity with the Lost Tribes of Israel. 

By Asaiiel Grant, M.D. Third Edition. Map. FcapSvo, 6«. 


IX. 

PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP, 

•Selected and arranged, and adapted to the various Solemnities of the Church 
By W. B. Holland, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Walmer. 24mo, U.6d. 



MR. MIKKAY’.S 1, 1ST 

POETRY. 


LORI) UYRON'S I’OKTICAL WORKS. 

(TiUKKr EIMTION.) 

With Portrait and l‘latea. 10 vols. Itlmo, 2r (Jr/, each. 


LOUD BVUON\S POETICAL WOUKS. 

i rUAVKLMNO KIHTJON*.) 

With I'ortr.lit and View of Xe\\stea<l Abbey. Complete in one volume 
Xe\v and clieai)er Kditioii. iloy.il Jho, Jja-. 

L 0 R I) B Y R O N ’S T A L E S. 

(IMM'Ki:r KDITIOV.) 

J. GiAOLU. I 5. SlKC.E OF CoRIXm. n. I'.LAVD. 

2. Hhidk OF Adyoos. I d. Hki-i'o. !>. I‘\m>.iNA, 

.3. GoRSAift. I 7 - .Ma'/kita. lo. JhUNU.viiii of (‘hiilo 

4. Lara. 

2 vols. 24mo, ."js. ; or 8ci)aratel y, bd. each. 


L O III) 


1. MAXFRKn. 

2. Marino FAi.iKUi». 

3. Heavkn and Karth. 


BYRON’S DRAMAS. 


(POCKKT edition.) 

4. Sard-Vnapam's. 

5 . Two Tosiaki. 

<5. Deformed Transformed. 


7 . r\iN-. 

H, WlCRNh-R. 


2 vola. 24mo, 7*-; or hcpaiately ut<>d. and l.<f. each. 


LORD BYRON’S CIIJLDE HAROLD. 

(POCKET ICOmON.) 

"NVith Engraved Title-jiagc. 24ino, 2s. fid. 


HIE POETICAL WORKS OF CRABBE. 

C'o.MAiM.N'o The Lirrakv, The JUxioroii, I’ahi.sh Rkcji.ster, Tares of the Hali 
The Vii.la(;e, Postiujmol'.s Tai.es, 

With his Letters and Journals, ily lii.'* Son. Plates, fl vols. fca]> Tvf), 40.f. 


BEAUTIES OF THE BRITISH ]>OETS ; 

With BiooRAPincAL and Cuiticjai. Notic e.s, and an I’.ssw on Enoli.sh J’oetrf. 
By Thoma.-> CAMPP.Fr.r., Esq. 

Third and Cheaper Edifion. Portrait and Vignette. Ifoyal flvo, !.'«#. 

* VII r. 

PALESTINE, EUROPE, THE RED SEA, 

AND OTHKR 1*0 KMs. 

By Bibiiop IIeukr. Third Edition. Portrait. Fcap «vo, 7'. r»d. 


FALL OF JERUSALEM^ BELSHAZZAR, SAMOR, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Kev. II. 11. Mm.-man. Serond P'ditiun. With X"le« and Illustration^. 
3 vol.s. fcap Hvo, JH.« 



oi' I’opn.AU wouKS. 


POPULAR TRAVELS. 


JOURNAL OF AN AFFUHAN PRISONER, 

With ii Narrative of the Military Oiierations at (yaluil, which ciidc*! in tlie lletrefa 
and Dc^itniclion ot the Itiitwh Army, Jamiar^, lh4L'. 

Hy liieut. ViNCKN-r JiviiK, Ucngal Aitiilciy, 

St:vaith Thuusuiiil. With a Tlan of the Caiitouim.iits. Puat Uvo, 12.i. 


A JOURNAL OF THE DISASTERS IN AFFGIIANJSTAN, 

lly Lady Salk. Eiijhlh Thousand. With Plan. Pobt tlvo, 


FIFTY DAYS ON BOARD A SLAVE-SITIP 

|{y Ilov. P.v&cois (jiiKNKKLL IIiLL, C'liapluili of II.M.S. CleoiHitra. NN’ith a Mnp 
Pcai> Uvo, Ja*. 


IV. 

LETTERS FROxM MADRAS ; 

On, PiKST Impressions ok Manners and Socikiy in India, durino a 
'I' llRKE VkVUS* KKsIDLNI K. 

liy a Lady. Pifat tlvo, Uy. Gd. 


V. 

AIODERN EGYPT AND THEBES: 

Iiichidiiig the information rot[uired for Travellers in that Country, and on th© 
Overhiml Journey to India. 

lly Sir Gardner Wilkinson. AVoodcuts and Alap. 2 vols. 8vo, 42y. 

VI. 

A JOURNEY THROUGH ARABIA PKTR.EA, 

Mount Sinai, to tiik l^.KCAV.rrKD City ok Petra, the Kdom ok the Prophklikh. 
By M. I.EoN DK Lahordk. Second Edifion. Plates. «vo, 18y. 

VII. 

incidents of TRAVEL IN YUCATAN. 

By J. L. Stephkns, Esq. AVith 120 lingravings. 2 vol.s. Rve, 42/. 

VIII, 

EXCURSION THROUGH THE SLAVE STATES; 

From AVashinoton on the Potomac, to the Frontiers ok America. 

By G. AV. Fbathsrstonhauoh, I'Isq. 2 vols. 8vo, 26/. 

IX. 

A YACHT VOYAGE TO TEXAS AND THE GULF OF 
MEXICO. 

By Mrs, ITouston. 2 vols. post Bvo, 21/. 
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MR. MrRRAY’S I.IST 


LETTEUS FROM rAX,\D.\ ANP THE UNITED STATES; 

AViuTTKN’ DlTUNIi A JofKNKY IN NoilTH AmkDK'A. 

Ily iloHN UoHKUT GoiJi.iiv, Kail- '2 vols. pobt »vo. 1(5^. 


xr. 

TRAVELS IN NEW ZEALAND ; 

With CDntvihutinns to tho (ieocirnphy, IJotany, and Niitiirul History of the Islands, 
By Ernkst Diekkenbach, I)., Naturalist to the New Zealand Company. 
With I^iates. 2 vols. hvo, 24x. 

XIT. 

FOREST SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE WILDS OF 
CANADA. 

By Sir Georok Head. Second Edition. Post 8vo, lOj. 

XIIT . 

A BACKWOODS:\IAN’S ACCOUNT OF UPPER CANADA ; 

For the Fse of Emiokants. Third Edition. Feup Bvo, U*. Cd. 


XIV. 

RAPID JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS AND AiMONG 
THE ANDES. 

By Sir Fuancis B. 1Ik\d, Bart. Third Edition. Post «vo, Of. Oci. 


XV. 

VISIT TO THE IONIAN ISLANDS, ATHENS, AND 
THE AIOREA. 

By Edavard Giffard, Esq. With Views. Post Bvo, 12f. 

XVI. 

JAPAN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Described from the Accounts of Recent Dutch Travellers. I*ostHvo, Or. 6rf. 

XVII. 

EXCURSIONS IN NEWFOUNDLAND : 

With an Account of the Cod Fishery — Fog Bank.s — Sealing Expeditions, Ac. 
By .1. B. JiiKKs, Esq., Geological Surveyor of Newfoundland. 

With a Map. 2 vols. Po.st Ovo, 2If. 

XVIII. 

BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NASSAU. 

By Sir Fhanci.s B. Head, Bart. Sixth Edition. Ifiino, 5#. 

XIX. 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 

The Chawnkl Islands and the Islk of Man. 

By Sir George Head. Third Edition* 2 vols. post 8yo. \ 2 i . 



OF POPULAR WORKS. 
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ART, SCIENCE, & GENERAL LITERATURE. 


TIIK ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EXPRESSION. 

hy Sir ('iiAui-Es Hell. Third Kdition. Enlarged. 

With 2i; Eiiifpu villas, iukI nimieroiis Woodcuts. Imperial llvo, 2\s. 


HAND-ROOK 'I'O THE PUBLIC OALLERIKS OF ART ; 

With CiitaloRues of tlic I’ictures, and Critical, Historical, and Biographical Notices. 
By ]\Irs. Jaaiksgn. Post 8vo. • 

ML 

HAND-BOOK FOR HAMPTON COURT; 

A Hoad-boolv to the Palace, and tiuido to the Pictures, Tapestries and Gardens. 
With lllu ♦rations. Fourth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, ‘2s. 6d. 

HAND-BOOK FOR wVnDSOR AND ETON ; 

An Historical Aeeoiint of the Castle, Avith a Guide to the Pictures, Gardens, &c. 
With Illustrations. Third Thou.saiHl. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

HAND-BOOK FOR WESTMINSTER ABBEY; 

ltd Art, Architecture, and Associal ions. iSevund Thousand, Fcap. 8vo, 25. 6d. 

VI. 

FARADAY’S CHEMICAL MANIPULATION; 

Being Instruetions to Students in Chemistry, on the Methods of performing 
Experiments of Demonstration or Beseareh, with accuracy and success. 
Third Edition. 8vo, I8.v. 

CONNEXION OF THe'pHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

By Mary yoMERviLLK, Sixth Edition. Fcap 8vo, 105. 

VIII. 

FACTS TO ASSIST THE MEMORY IN VARIOUS 
SCIENCES. 

Ncio Edition. Fcap 8vo, (is.Gd. 


rx. 

THE SANATIVE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE. 

With an Account of the best Places of Kesort for Invalids in Kngland, the South 
of Europe, Ac. 

By Sir .Bimks Clark. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 105. Gd. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS, 

By John Aherckombiis, M.1>. Si.cth Edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s. 


ON THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS AND THE 
INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH, 

Bv John Ab*im bombus,M.1>. Ttiith Edition. Post 8vo, price 8/. 6<f. 
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MR. MURRAY'S T.TST 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

BOOK OF COAIMON PRAYER, 

lll'iminatcd with Titlks, I.viti\ls, lioROEiis, VioxKrrEs, &c., printed in colours, 
by OwEV Jo-VKa, Ksq. ith Notes, by ii careful Editor. Hvo. {Just lieuJt;.) 

*' The Historical Illustrations selected fruvi the early Italian and German ScUuct 

LOCKHAUrS “ AXCIFiNT Sl’AXISIl HALLADS.” 

With iLr.u.’viiN \TKO TirLKPAOEs, Coloured noRDrus, Woodcuts. \'ig vkttes, &c. 4f(' 

“ So beautifully embellished a volume was neecr offered to the uorldJ* Edinuukcii 
Kevikw. 

LORD BYRON’S “CIIILDE HAROLD’S IMLORIMAGK.” 

A New Edition, with (>(• VigiiL tto En;<ravin l»vo, 21#. 

A splendid work— worth illustratin', uni worthily il'ustratedJ’ — Atuenjeum. 

OTTO SPECKTERVS 1MJ8S IN BOOTS.’’ 

With 12 Ii.r UsTR\Tio\s, suited to the I’.isCa-, of Liitlp: and Grown Children. 4to. 

*' Not mere sketehes, but complete pictures, and tell the story with dm malic force.” 
— SrECTATOE. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOI.OOY; 

Or, thk ANCfKNr Chanhjks of tiik Earth and ds Inhabit xnts. 

By Charles LyelLjF.G.S, Second Edition. With 4(K) Woodcuts, Ao 'Jvolb 12nu), I8i. 


ir. 

PRINCIPLES OF GKOLOOY; 

Or, THE IModkrv Ciianoks ok thk Earth and ms Jnh mhta.vts. 

By Charles LYKLL,F.( i.W. Sixth Edition. With 2,''0 Woodcuts, Ac. 3v«>l**. 12ino, 24#. 

lit. 

SCENES & TALES OF COUNTRY LIFE, 

W'lTH II KCOl.I ^XTIOXS OK NATURAL lIlSTOHY. 

Bv Edward Jessk, JCsq. With Woodcuts Second Edition. Post Ovo, 12#. 

GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY, 

By Edward Jesse, Et,q. Fifth Edition. With Woodcuts. Fcap livo, 6#. 6/. 

JOURNAL OF A NATLIRAIJST. 

Fourth Edition^ with Woodcuts. Post 8vo, Us. fid. 


MODERN 'bOTAN Y . 

A Popular Intiodiiclion to the N’.Tturnl Hyslcin of Plants. 
By Mrs l.oi nov. Witli 150 WoodcutM. Fc.ip Hvo, Jl.t. 
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OF POPULAR WORKS. 

SPORTING. 

r. 

THE CHASE— THE TURF— AND THE ROAD. 

I>y ?sjMiior). Second EdViont with Platt'-, by Alkkn and Gilbkkt. Post 8vo, ds, Gd. 


II. 

ART OF DEER-STATJvING; 

Illi’sjiiatki) hy a i ew Days’ Sight iv thk Foukst of Atholl. 
liv WiMJAM SraopE, F.fi.S. Plates by LasBsukr. 

Second JCdilion. Uoyul 8vo, 21. 2^. 

iir. 

DAYS ArD NIGHTS OF SAIAION FISHING. 

a bhort Acconntof the Xatnrnl History and Habits of the Salmon. 

Hy William Sckope, F.Ti.S. 

Plates by Wilkik, LA.vufiELit, Siaison, and Cooke. Royal 8vo, 2/. 2s. 

IV. 

MAXIMS AND HINTS ON ANGLING, CHESS, SHOOTING, 

AND DTHF.R MATTFUS. 

Hy Hk'HAKj) Penn, F.U S. second Edition. With 24 Plates. Fcap 8vo, e#. 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH ; 

With Praitical Hints on Highland Sports, and the IIahits op the Different 
Creatgre.s of Caa»e and Prey. 

Hy John Colqiihoun, Ksq. S€Cv7id Edition. Plates. 8vo, 9s, Gd. 


AGRICULTURE. 


THE FAIlMEll’S ACCOUNT BOOK. 

Arranged on New and Easy Principles. 

By the Author of « British Husbandry.” Imperial 4to, lo/. 


I-AND DBAINAGE, SUBSOIIi-PLOUGHING, AND 
IRKIOATION. 

By tbe Author of “ British Husbandry.” Second Edition. 8vc, 2.f. 
MI. 

THE MUCK MANUAL; 

A I’RAnTtAL Theatibk on the Nature and Value of AIanihies. 
By F. Falkneh, Esq. Fcap 8vo, Gd. 

“3Iuck is the mother of money.” 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


RURAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


FARMING FOR LADIES; 

Or, GUIDE FOR THE POULTRY-YARD, DAIRY, AND PTGGER'S 
Uy the Author of “ Baixisn IIusnANDUY.” Woodcuts. Fcap 8vo, 8.*. 

II. 

GARDENINO FOR LADIES. 

"With Practical Instructions and Directions for every ^Month in the Year ; and a 
Calendar of Operations. 

By Mrs. Loudon. Sixth IMition. Woodcuts. Fcap flvo, G^. 

iir. 

NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC COOKERY, 

suited to the present advanced state of the Art, but founded u])on principles of 
Economy and practical Knowledge, and adapted to the use of Private Families. 
By Mrs. Rundkll. 

The 6Vh Edition, im/nvuvd hit the ndddion o/’OOO new lieci iptf, and a Chapter on 
Indian Cooker p. By Emma Roukrts. Fcap 8vo, G.?. 

Gl/ this Work more than 310,000 coptt’« have, been sold. 

JV. 

NEW EAMH.Y RECEIPT-BOOK; 

A C’ollcction of a Thousand valuable Receipts in various Hranclies 
of Domestic Economy. 

Keiif Edition. Fcap Hvo, Us. Gd. 

HAND-BOOK OF NEKDI.KWORK ; 

A Guido to every kind of Dororntivc Needlework, (’roeliet. Knitting, and Netting. 
By Miss Lambkrt. Fourth Edition. 115 Woodcuts. Post «vo, 10^. Gd. 
vr. 

MY KNITTING-BOOK. • 

Containing Examples arranged sons to render them easy to a novice in the Art. 
By Mibs L \MBKitT. Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. IGino, I-t. Gd. 

X’lf. 

MY CROCnf:T SAMl’LER; 

IMPING NEW AND CHOICE EXA.MPLKS OF CROCHET. 

By Mlss Lamhbrt. Third Edition. Woodcuts. IGiiio, 2#. Gd. 

VIII. 

CHURCH NKEDLFAVOHK. 

With PructicAl Remarlrs on its Preparation and Arrangciiienf . Hy Mm LAMnKnr. 

K'ft/i numcroui rn'<win^x. lWvlv\,'H,W, 



OV VOPULAU WORKS. 
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WORKS OF AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION, 

ADAPTED ’^'OR YOUNG PERSONS. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From tbo First Invasion by tlio Homans, to the Accession of Quebn 
VicioriiA. 

Jidvisctl and Cheaper Kditiou^ with Woodcuts. 1 vol* 12mo, Is. M. 
ir. 

IMRS. M ARKIIAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Conquest of Gaul by Julius C-i-:8An, to the Feign of Louis-Phtlippk. 
Revised and Cheaper Edition ^ with Woodcuts. 1 vol. 12mo, 7^- 0*i/. 

III. 

BERTHA’S JOURNAL 

DUFING A VISIT TO HER UNCLE IN ENGLAND. 

Ei/th Edition, 12mo, 7s- (id. 

IV. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST; 

Or Natural Phtlosopuy explained by the Toys and Sports of Youth. 

Fifth Edition. With 100 Woodcuts. Fcap 8vo, fis. 

V. 

THE JEWESS: 

A TALE, FROM THE STIORKS OF THE BALTIC. 

By a Lady. Second Edition. With Portrait. Fcap 8vo, 4.v. 

VI. 

STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

FOR CniLOREN. 

IViirteenth Edition. 18ino, 3r. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. 

By the Author of “Storik.s for Childrkn.’* 

Third Edition. 12nio, 2^. 

VIII. 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By the late Lady CALi.roTT. 

Siadh Edition. %Vith Woodcuts. 18mo, .3 .t. 


IX. 

THE YEAR BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

By Mrs. Loudon. With 40 Woodcuts. Ifliuo, 4s. 
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MR. MU RRAY'S TJST OF POPfT.AR WORKS. 

CLASSICAL 8c SCHOOL BOOKS. 

♦ 

I. 

KVTRODUCTIOXS TO THE STEDY THE GREEK 
CLASSIC POETS. 

By Hexky Nelson Coi,i:uT»«r, M A. Fcnnul Filifinn. Fcap fivo, 7f- 
ir. 

PUBLIC & PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 

Translatthl from the (IcrmaT) of IIknrv Hash. l‘\ap Ovo, C)S. GJ. 

nr. 

BF TTM A N'8 LEX ILOG US. 

Or, the Meanin!? fiml T'tymohejfv of Wor<l-i and Pas'ciffos in fireck Writers. 
Tiansl.ited, with Notes, by I'ishlakh. Scrotid F.tiitidii, »vo, 1 'y. 

IV. 

BUTTMAN'S IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS; 

With all the TeiiMi's th it are ext.ant— their Formation, Mraninj?, and I'saRC. 
Tr.anslatod, with Notes, by I’isiiukk. f>c>on(i Fdit/on, 8vo, 7s- Grf. 

(iREEK VERBS, TIIETR FORATATrONS, IRREGULARITIES, 
AND DEFECTS. 

Tty A. N. rABMrr Classioal Master of the Edinburgh Academy. Post 8vo, 8;f. Gd. 

KINO EDWARD THE SIXTH S LATIN GRAMMAR, 

V'or the U.se of Sc hool‘d. 

A’rre Edition revised. 12mo, .'ht. C'/. 

v/r. 

GREEK GRAALMAR FOR SCHOOLS. 

Translated and Abiidgcd from MATTur.i;, by Iti.oMFrKLn. 

F.ifjhth Kditiorty reri.scd, hy ICLm’AnnH. 12ino, ,'Jjt. 

virr. 

OR^CiE GRAMMATICyE RUDIMENTA MINORA, 

JN rSlTM SCnOLAllFM. 

;2mo, ]s.('td. Part 2, Syntax, 12mo, 2s, 

IX. 

ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN ELEGIACS ; 

Designed for early proficients in the Art of Latin Versification. 

By the Rev. W. Oxkniia.m, 31. A., Second Master of Harrow School. 12mo, As. 

Bradbury and Ihaiis, Printers, WJiitefriars. 
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